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HUXLEY/ AND  PHILLIPS  BROOKS.^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  WII.I.IAM  NEWTON  CI,ARKB,  D.D. 

The  last  months  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
the  publication  of  two  great  biographies, — “The  Life  and 
Letters  of  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,”  by  Leonard  Huxley, 
his  son,  and  “  The  Life  of  Phillips  Brooks,”  by  Professor 
Allen.  No  two  biographies  could  more  fitly  have  seen  the 
light  just  as  the  old  century  was  expiring.  They  are  great 
in  themselves,  rich  in  material,  sympathetic  and  strong 
in  execution,  worthy  of  their  subjects;  and  they  are  great 
in  significance,  as  representative  of  great  movements  and 
tendencies  in  the  century  that  is  past.  Each  of  the  two 
men  was  a  leader  of  vast  effectiveness,  picturesque  as  well 
as  strong,  who  left  a  powerful  impress  upon  his  time,  and 
each  stands  for  a  view  of  life  that  is  to-day  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance.  Taken  together,  the  two  biographies  bring  out 
in  the  acutest  form  the  great  religious  contrast  and  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  present  age.  I  can  propose  nothing  more  help¬ 
ful  than  a  study  of  these  men  as  their  biographies  present 
them,  and  of  some  of  the  sharp  issues  that  are  raised  by 
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the  twofold  story.  It  is  true  that  I  am  not  competent  to 
discuss  the  two  men  in  view  of  all  that  they  have  done. 
Only  a  skilled  scientist  could  do  justice  to  Huxley,  and 
only  a  great  master  in  religion  to  Brooks.  If  I  limit  my¬ 
self  to  the  biographies  and  what  they  suggest,  even  thus 
the  field  is  far  too  large  for  the  time  at  my  disposal.  But 
let  me  do  what  I  can  toward  setting  before  you  the  men 
and  their  meaning. 

Very  impressive  are  the  two  men  as  a  pair  of  prominent 
figures  in  their  century.  Huxley  was  born  in  1825,  Brooks 
in  1835.  Huxley’s  first  large  work  was  done  in  the  fifties, 
Brooks’s  in  the  sixties.  Brooks  died  in  1893,  Huxley  in 
1895.  Both  were  intense  and  furious  workers,  laboring  to 
the  uttermost,  and  the  two  broke  in  health  at  about  the 
same  age ;  Brooks  dying  at  once,  however,  while  Huxley 
lingered  for  years  in  comparative  feebleness.  Their  activ¬ 
ity  covered  the  period  of  greatest  transformation  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  On  two  continents  of  the  world,  in 
two  continents  of  thought,  the  two  men  labored  simulta¬ 
neously,  in  the  thick  of  the  time  when  new  things  were 
pressing  in  to  be  known  and  estimated  and  life  was  finding 
new  significance.  They  met  more  than  once, — in  Lon¬ 
don, — once  as  guests  of  James  Russell  Lowell.  Huxley 
talked,  but  Brooks  was  silent.  The  meeting  was  pleasant, 
but  no  special  contact  was  established  between  the  two. 
Perhaps  Brooks  could  have  understood  Huxley  better  than 
Huxley  could  have  understood  Brooks,  but  the  two  men 
stood  apart,  each  a  prominent  figure  in  his  own  world  of 
thought  and  life.  Each  looked  into  the  other’s  world,  as 
he  must,  and  dealt  with  questions  thence  arising,  in  what 
manner  we  shall  see ;  but  neither  ever  really  lived  in  the 
world  of  the  other. 

Huxley  was  born  for  science.  His  father  was  a  teacher, 
though  not  a  remarkably  intelligent  man,  or  specially  help¬ 
ful  to  the  son.  His  mother  was  a  keen,  clear-sighted  wo- 
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man,  quick  and  strong  in  her  intellectual  processes.  As 
for  early  education,  he  came  under  no  systematic  educa¬ 
tional  influence  whatever,  until  he  entered  upon  the  study 
of  medicine.  This  he  did  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  now 
he  met  his  first  good  teacher.  He  was  precocious :  he  had 
already  been  keenly  interested  in  metaphysical  questions, 
had  taught  himself  something  of  two  or  three  languages, 
and  had  begun  to  think  of  science.  From  sheer  want  of 
company  he  did  his  own  thinking;  but  probably  he  would 
have  done  that  in  any  case,  for  his  mind  was  his  own  from 
the  first,  and  he  was  as  bold  as  he  was  insatiable.  Before 
he  had  quite  reached  his  medical  degree,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  found  the  way  into  the  work  for  which  he 
was  born.  Like  Darwin,  he  began  his  real  career  on  a 
British  government  vessel,  fitted  out  for  a  long  cruise  in 
the  interests  of  science.  The  subjects  to  be  explored  were 
Geography,  Geology,  and  Natural  History;  and  in  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  antipodes,  about  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  he 
spent  four  years  of  close  work,  amid  the  infinite  abundance 
of  tropical  life,  engaged  in  careful  observation  and  record¬ 
making.  In  this  labor  he  struck  the  keynote  of  his  life, — 
observation  strict  and  searching,  and  honest  interpretation 
following  it.  Long  afterward  some  amateur  critic  in  nat¬ 
ural  science  ventured  into  newspaper  discussion  with  Hux¬ 
ley,  and,  after  doing  what  he  could  but  far  less  than  he 
thought  he  was  doing,  sarcastically  inquired  what  he  should 
do  in  order  to  understand  the  subject  better.  “Get  a  cock¬ 
roach  and  dissect  it,”  was  Huxley’s  unsympathetic  answer. 
Work,  investigation,  examination  of  facts,  careful,  patient, 
thorough,  candid,  without  presuppositions,  intended  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  very  thing  that  is  and  set  it  in  its  true  place 
among  other  things  that  are, — this  was  the  aim  of  the  man 
from  youth  to  age,  and  to  this  his  life  was  wholly  and  un¬ 
swervingly  devoted. 

In  Australia  he  lost  his  heart,  and  found  his  life ;  and 
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after  his  return  to  England  the  burning  question  for  some^ 
time  was  whether  science  would  support  a  family.  Science 
was  very  slow  in  welcoming  this  new  devotee,  but  at  length 
he  found  his  work.  It  was  no  one  thing  at  first,  and  it. 
was  never  any  one  thing,  in  exclusive  fashion',  but  it  was 
physical  science  always,  physical  science’  and  what  it  sug¬ 
gested.  Lecturing,  writing,  care  and  reorganization  of  a ' 
great  museum,  administering  scientific  societies,  serving 
on  public  scientific  commissions,  popular  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  introduction  of  sound  methods  in  place  of  unsound,-, 
lending  a  hand  to  every  progressive  movement,  battling 
what  he  j’ldged  to  be  false  and  standing  up  for  triith  and 
righteousness  as  he  saw  it, — such  activities  as  these,  with 
constant  laboratory  work,  investigation,  discovery,  cljissifi-  , 
cation,  verification,  proof,  and  defense  of  conclusions,  oc-  . 
cupied  his  head  and  heart  and  hands  through  years  of  ut¬ 
termost  industry,  and  conveyed  his  contribution  to  his  age.  • 
At  thirty  years  old  he  questioned  himself  thus:  “To smite 
all  humbugs,  however  big;  to  give  a  nobler  tone  to  science; 
to  set  an  example  of  abstinence  from  petty  personal  con¬ 
troversies,  and  of  toleration  for  everylhing  but  lying;  to 
be  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  work  is  recognized  as  mine 
or  not,  so  long  as  it  is  done ; — are  these  my  aims?”  One  * 
who  follows  through  the  work  of  his  life  will  feel  that 
Huxley  was  not  unfaithful  to  this  vision  of  high  cli^racter 
and  worthy  work. 

He  had  a  genius  for  unity,  and  was  always  putting  this 
and  that  together.  What  first  made  him  known  among 
scientists  was  the  discovery  of  certain  homologies  in  the 
living  world,  where  only  difference  had  been  discerned  be¬ 
fore.  This  was  an  unforeseen  result  of  his  years  of  labor 
in  the  comparatively  unknown  life  of  southern  seas.'  » He 
was  a  born  classifier,  and  a  habitual  discoverer  for  lost 
things  of  their  place  in  nature.  Hence  he  was  ready  for 
Darwin’s  announcement  of  proof  for  the  evolutionary  meth- 
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od  in  the  world ;  and  though  he  never  perfectly  agreed 
with  Darwin,  he  was  from  the  very  beginning  a  bold  and 
formidable  advocate  of  that  unity  in  the  universe  which  is 
covered  by  the  name  evolution.  Darwin  could  not  fight, 
but  Huxley  could,  and‘  did :  he  fought  the  battles  of  the 
doctrine  everywhere,  and  some  of  the  battle-scenes  were 
highly  dramatic.  The  second  great  book  on  the  subject, 
next  after  Darwin’s  “Origin  of  Species,”  was  Huxley’s 
Evidences  as  to  Man’s  Place  in  Nature.”  He  bore  the 
reproach  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  assisted  in  its  victory. 

The  personal  characteristics  of  the  man  are  not  merely 
essential  to  his  biography,  they  constitute  a  vital  part  of 
nis  scientific  attitude.  No  man  was  ever  more  steadily  him¬ 
self.  Huxley  was  the  same,  from  his  first  days  in  science 
to  his  last.  He  appears  in  the  biography  as  a  man  of  stur¬ 
dy  will,’ of  cheerful  temperament,  of  sparkling  wit  and 
various -humor,  of  warm  affections,  of  broad  interests.  Mr. 
John  Fiske  has  told  us,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly^  how  ex¬ 
traordinarily  lovable  he  was,  especially  in  the  delightful 
atmosphere  of  his  home.  As  to  his  intellectual  attitude, 
it  was  simply  and  steadily  that  of  an  honest  man.  The 
greatest  virtue  in  his  esteem  was  truthfulness,  and  all 
shams  were  objects  of  his  hatred  and  indignation.  An 
-honest  opponent  he  never  failed  to  respect,  but  a  .shifty  one 
called  down  his  wrath.  There  were  great  men  whom  he 
never  forgave  the  sin  of  shiftiness  in  argument,  of  which 
he  believed  them  guilty.  Most  honestly  did  he  apply  his 
honesty  to  himself.  No  work  for  him  but  careful  work : 
no  superficial  examinations,  no  hasty  inferences,  no  method 
but  the  strictest  method.  No  presuppositions  as  to  what 
an  examination  is  to  reveal.  A  scientist,  he  said,  has  no 
a  priori  a.ssumptions,  and  would  as  willingly  come  to  one 
conclusion  as  to  another,  the  facts  being  decisive.  “Sci¬ 
ence,”  he  said,  “seems  to  me  to  teach  in  the  highest  and 
strongest  manner  the  great  truth  which  is  embodied  in  the 
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Christian  conception  of  entire  surrender  to  the  will  of  God. 
Sit  down  before  fact  as  a  little  child,  be  prepared  to  give 
up  every  preconceived  notion,  follow  humbly  wherever  and 
to  whatever  abysses  nature  leads,  or  you  shall  learn  noth¬ 
ing.  I  have  only  begun  to  learn  content  and  peace  of 
mind  since  I  have  resolved  at  all  risks  to  do  this.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  with  him  it  was  a  part  of  personal  honor  that 
the  unexamined  should  be  regarded  as  the  unknown,  and 
the  unproven  should  be  the  unaccepted.  His  kind  of 
proof,  also,  was  the  demonstrative  and  exact;  where  he 
could  not  obtain  this  he  had  no  conclusions, — all  waited 
for  light.  A  generalization  on  too  narrow  a  basis  of  facts 
was  a  sin  when  it  was  made  in  the  face  of  light,  and  a 
thing  to  be  avoided  as  sin  in  all  cases.  Probably  a  more 
honest  scientist  never  faced  a  laboratory  table.  His  moral 
sense  entered  too  into  his  theory  of  life  in  general.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  morals  as  the  highest  human  inter¬ 
est.  He  respected  sincerity,  and  never  tried  to  influence 
young  students  away  from  their  sincere  religious  beliefs. 
He  advocated  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools  of 
London  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  school-board,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Bible  was  the  great  moral  educator  of 
the  people  who  were  concerned,  and  morality,  he  said,  is 
the  matter  first  to  be  considered. 

The  story  of  Huxley’s  agnosticism  is  simply  the  story 
of  his  honesty.  To  his  own  great  loss,  “not  proven”  was 
his  verdict  concerning  God  and  the  soul,  eternity  and  re¬ 
ligion.  To  him,  of  course,  not  proven  meant  not  availa¬ 
ble.  He  tells  the  origin  of  the  word  “agnostic,”  of  which 
he  was  the  inventor.  In  the  Metaphysical  Society,  of 
London,  he  encountered  men  of  all  sorts  of  belief,  who 
seemed  to  him  to  have  this  one  thing  in  common,  that 
they  thought  the  problem  of  existence  had  been  solved. 
It  is  true  that  they  were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what 
the  right  solution  was,  but  each  man  thought  that  there 
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was  one :  each  had  his  gnosis,  his  theory,  his  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  universal  mystery.  Huxley  had  none,  and 
could  not  discover  that  there  was  one  to  be  had ;  and  so, 
over  against  these  gnostics,  or  knowers,  he  called  himself 
an  agnostic,  or  one  who  does  not  know  the  universal  mean¬ 
ing  or  expect  that  it  will  be  known.  The  name  was  not 
a  confession  of  universal  ’  ignorance,  or  a  declaration  that 
nothing  can  be  known,  as  some  have  professed  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  for  no  one  ever  believed  more  thoroughly  than 
Huxley  in  the  attainableiiess  of  sound  knowledge.  It  de¬ 
noted  simply  his  consistent  refusal  to  affirm  the  undemon¬ 
strated,  applied  in  the  realm  of  God  and  religion.  With 
him  it  was  a  word  of  honesty,  which  described  him  as  he 
was,  and  as  with  his  views  of  evidence  he  had  to  be.  It 
makes  a  profoundly  pathetic  story,  this  story  of  life  within 
the  limits  that  were  prescribed  by  his  agnosticism, — limits 
that  he  could  not  pass,  and  yet  across  which  his  normal 
soul  would  sometimes  look,  not  without  longing.  Of  this 
I  shall  speak  again.  It  is  touching  to  remember,  though 
we  decline  to  read  into  it  meanings  larger  than  he  meant, 
that  upon  his  tombstone  there  were  inscribed,  by  his  own 
direction,  three  lines  from  a  poem  written  by  his  wife, — 

“  Be  HQt  afraid,  ye  waiting  hearts  that  weep; 

For  still  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep, 

And  if  an  endless  sleep  He  wills,  so  best,*’ — 

and  that  the  He  is  written  with  a  capital. 

As  Huxley  was  born  for  science,  so  one  may  say  that 
Phillips  Brooks  was  born  for  religion.  His  ancestry  led 
that  way.  The  Brookses  were  practical  people  of  the  com¬ 
mon  life,  strong  in  sound  morals  and  by  no  means  unre¬ 
ligious.  The  Phillipses  were  more  highly  educated  peo¬ 
ple,  given  to  the  professions,  enterprising  in  church  and 
state,  serious,  vigorous,  religious.  Phillips  Brooks’s  mother 
was  one  of  the  most  religious  of  the  religious, — intense, 
conscientious,  self-sacrificing,  rapturous.  All  her  mater- 
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nity,  which  was  of  the  most  eager  and  self-lavishing  kind, 
and  all  her  religiousness,  blended  into  a  single  passion  to¬ 
ward  her  children.  Few  men  have  ever  known  such  mo¬ 
ther-love  as  embraced  this  son,  so  long  as  his  mother  lived. 
A  high-minded,  sensible  father  and  a  high-souled,  fervent 
mother  gave  him  birth. 

Unlike  Huxley,  Phillips  Brooks  received  the  best  edu¬ 
cation  that  his  environment  afforded.  He  was  not  preco¬ 
cious.  He  passed  through  Harvard  without  doing  won¬ 
ders.  He  would  have  chosen  to  be  a  teacher,  but  an  ill- 
starred  experience  turned  him  aside  from  that.  It  was  by 
unforeseen  ways  that  he  was  led  into  that  work  apart  from 
which  he  would  never  have  been  himself.  Under  an  im¬ 
pulse  that  was  an  unconscious  ripening  of  all  the  past,  he 
found  himself  in  a  small  theological  seminary,  where  there 
was  one  inspiring  teacher,  and  scarcely  any  other  inspiring 
thing.  In  the  three  years  that  he  spent  there  his  first  con¬ 
scious  and  well-directed  work  was  done.  The  seminary 
was  so  little  absorbing  that  he  took  his  own  way,  and  it 
was  the  way  of  reading.  His  reading  was  enormous  in 
amount  and  very  wide  in  range.  He  sought  to  lay  hold 
upon  the  best  that  the  human  mind  has  done,  and  to  make 
it  his  own. 

Here  his  ideal  was  unlike  Huxley’s.  Huxley  once  wrote, 
“The  student  to  whose  wants  the  mediaeval  university  was 
adjusted  looked  to  the  past  and  sought  book-learning,  while 
the  modern  looks  to  the  future  and  seeks  the  knowledge 
of  things.  .  .  .  The  modern  knows  that  the  only  source  of 
real  knowledge  lies  in  the  application  of  scientific  methods 
to  the  ascertainment  of  the  facts  of  existence ;  that  the  un¬ 
ascertained  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  ascertained,  and 
that  the  chief  business  is  not  so  much  to  make  scholars  as 
to  train  pioneers.”  So  Huxley  thought  that  what  man 
has  done  may  well  be  neglected  in  favor  of  what  man  may 
do.  For  past  achievements  he  cared  little,  save  as  they 
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were  either  warnings  or  guides  for  present  use.  Brooks, 
however,  turned  with  all  the  strength  of  his  being  to  the 
study  of  man  and  what  man  has  done.  His  field  was  the 
human.  Human  interest  was  the  very  stuff  of  which  his 
life  was  made,  and  it  was  by  human  interest  that  his 
studies  were  dominated.  It  was  on  topics  of  conspicuous 
human  interest  that  he  read  so  insatiably,  and  in  his  read¬ 
ing  he  was  seeking  to  appropriate  the  worthiest  product  of 
human  thought.  He  read,  he  considered,  he  weighed,  he 
sought  for  insight,  he  endeavored  to  think  justly  the  great 
thoughts  of  humanity,  and  to  learn  to  do  justice  to  human¬ 
ity  in  his  thoughts. 

This  was  the  key  to  the  life  of  Phillips  Brooks, — he  was 
a  student  of  man,  and  a  servant  of  man.  Whatever  any 
one  else  might  choose  as  a  field  of  thought  and  effort,  he 
was  the  man  of  humanity.  To  know  and  understand  the 
human,  to  know  existence  in  the  light  of  human  relations, 
to  serve  mankind  by  ministering  to  it  the  good  that  it  needs 
in  the  higher  ranges  of  its  life, — these  were  his  aims  and 
choices,  this  was  his  consecration.  His  early  reading  lay 
in  the  field  of  life,  and  his  reflections,  of  which  he  made 
constant  record  from  first  to  last,  were  reflections  upon  life 
and  the  soul.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  the  world  of  sci¬ 
ence,  but  in  the  world  of  philosophy  he  was  somewhat 
more  at  home,  and  in  life  itself  most  of  all.  This  prepar¬ 
atory  work  was  a  true  preliminary  to  his  career  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  where  for  a  third  of  a  century  he  served 
mankind  as  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  work  of  Brooks  was  done  in  two  cities,  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.  Only  in  cities  could  he  have  worked,  for  he 
was  a  city  man,  to  whom  the  city  was  indispensable.  He 
could  not  long  be  content  in  the  country :  he  must  be  in 
the  rush  of  men.  Nature  was  circumference,  man  was 
center.  In  his  travels,  architecture  was  more  to  him  than 
mountains:  human  use  appealed  to  him  as  inanimate 
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grandeur  could  not.  He  lived  in  a  crowd,  he  held  him¬ 
self  at  the  service  of  men,  he  was  incomparably  accessible 
to  such  as  he  could  help,  he  gave  himself  without  reserve, 
he  poured  out  vitality  without  stint  wherever  he  felt  that 
men  had  need  of  him.  In  his  two  homes  his  human  inter¬ 
est  took  two  forms.  In  Philadelphia  he  took  part  in  every 
human  interest  that  came  appealing.  He  was  an  active 
reformer.  Into  the  defense  of  the  nation  in  the  civil  war 
he  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  being.  He  gave  his  wit¬ 
ness  against  slavery,  and  gloried  when  it  was  no  more.  He 
braved  unpopularity  to  secure  rights  for  negroes  in  street¬ 
cars.  He  helped  all  sorts  of  local  reforms.  But  in  Boston 
he  withdrew  as  rapidly  as  he  could  from  outside  reforma¬ 
tory  activities,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  religious  in¬ 
terests.  Still  it  was  all  for  man,  but  now  it  was  for  man 
in  the  spirit,  man  in  the  life  of  the  soul,  man  in  religion. 
To  quicken  and  deepen  the  life  of  men  with  God,  and  to 
suffuse  all  human  existence  with  the  glow  of  the  glory  of 
God  in  Christ,  this  was  now  his  sole  aim,  held  with  in¬ 
creasing  singleness  as  the  years  went  by.  Thus  he  moved 
toward  a  climax.  Up  to  the  highest  life  of  man  his  zeal 
and  consecration  moved,  until  in  his  ripest  years  he  was 
pouring  himself  out  in  splendid  sacrifice  for  the  helping  of 
the  human  in  its  fellowship  with  the  divine.  By  the  same 
action  he  was  the  servant  of  man  and  of  God. 

This  was  no  abnormal  movement  of  human  interest ;  ra¬ 
ther  is  all  human  interest  that  stops  short  of  this  incom¬ 
plete.  This  is  the  right  human  interest,  the  interest  that 
discerns  the  soul  of  man,  and  seeks  to  find  a  place  for  the 
soul  in  the  order  of  existence.  Man  is  a  spirit,  and  the 
demands  of  his  spiritual  life  are  not  only  the  supreme  de¬ 
mands  of  his  existence,  but  the  most  immediate  and  urgent 
also.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  but  lose  his  own  soul?  if  he  win  everything  below, 
but  lose  his  way  in  the  higher  realms  of  the  spirit,  and 
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find  no  success  or  welfare  for  his  own  highest  part?  To 
care  aright  for  man  is  to  care  for  him  in  this  region.  When 
I  said  that  Brooks’s  field  was  the  human,  I  meant  that  it 
was  the  true  human,  the  human  in  its  highest  life  and  fel¬ 
lowship.  It  was  the  field  of  man  with  God,  and  God  with 
man.  For  the  two  fields  of  God  and  man,  if  such  they 
seem,  are  one.  Human  interest  is  divine  interest  too.  The 
problems  of  God  and  the  soul  arise  together,  and  are  solved 
together,  if  either  be  solved  at  all.  The  very  reality  of 
the  soul  and  the  reality  of  God  are  discerned  together  if 
they  are  discerned  in  power.  All  reconciling  and  restful 
thought  must  deal  with  both,  and  all  deep  satisfaction  for 
man  must  be  found  in  the  knowledge  both  of  the  soul  and 
of  its  God. 

Huxley  was  not  indifferent  to  that  aspect  or  department 
of  life  in  which  men  of  religion  have  believed  that  they 
had  found  God.  No  man  can  be  permanently  indifferent 
to  it  if  he  really  thinks,  or  if  he  feelingly  encounters  the 
great  experiences  of  life.  Least  of  all  could  this  aspect  of 
existence  pass  unnoticed  by  such  a  man  as  Huxley, — a 
man  so  far-searching  in  intellectual  interest,  so  honest  in 
thought  and  warm  in  affection,  and  so  in  love  with  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  encountered  the  great  experiences :  he  well 
knew  struggle  and  weakness,  love  and  loss,  limitation  and 
desire.  Through  family  ties  he  was  bound  more  closely 
than  Brooks  to  the  common  human  lot.  Grief  forced  up¬ 
on  him  the  questions  of  the  soul,  and  experience  kept  the 
significance  of  life  before  him. 

He  cared  sincerely  for  these  things,  and  yet  in  the  re¬ 
gion  where  rise  the  questions  of  God  and  the  soul  Huxley 
had  neither  enthusiastic  beliefs  nor  even  accepted  certain¬ 
ties.  He  had  his  firm  and  enthusiastic  moral  convictions, 
but  in  what  is  known  as  the  field  of  religion  he  was  blank. 
This  is  no  accusation  from  without,  it  is  what  he  always 
said.  It  was  just  here  that  he  was  agnostic.  The  sudden 
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death  at  four  years  old  of  his  first  child  brought  him  a  let¬ 
ter  of  sympathy  and  religious  suggestion  from  Charles 
Kingsley ;  and  in  reply  to  this  he  gave  utterance  to  his  in¬ 
nermost  heart  as  he  had  told  it  to  no  one  but  his  wife. 
This  letter  of  Huxley,  with  one  or  two  later  ones  addressed 
to  the  same  friend,  has  been  much  quoted  since  the  biogra¬ 
phy  appeared.  These  are  letters  of  a  genuine  agnostic,  as 
the  word  was  by  himself  defined, — as  one  who  does  not 
imagine  that  any  key  to  the  meaning  of  existence  is  in  his 
hand  or  within  his  reach.  Whether  there  is  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  a  substratum  of  being,  distinct  from  phenomena,  cor¬ 
responding  to  what  men  mean  when  they  speak  of  God, 
he  regards  as  a  question  concerning  which  absolutely  no 
convincing  evidence  exists.  He  is  not  a  wilful  rejecter  of 
God,  but  an  unconvinced  inquirer  about  him.  “  I  have 
never  had  the  least  sympathy,”  he  says,  “  with  the  a  priori 
reasons  against  orthodoxy,  and  I  have  by  nature  and  dis¬ 
position  the  greatest  possible  antipathy  to  all  the  atheistic 
and  infidel  school.  Nevertheless  I  know  that  I  am,  in 
spite  of  myself,  exactly  what  the  Christian  world  call,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  see  are  justified  in  calling,  atheist  and  infi¬ 
del.”  The  order  of  the  world  is  rational,  and  observation 
and  experience  liave  assured  him  that  it  is  characterized 
by  strict  and  certain  justice :  sin  gravitates  to  sorrow,  and 
righteousness  to  welfare.  Yet  the  rationality  and  right¬ 
eousness  which  he  so  profoundly  feels  to  be  present  in  the 
world  he  does  not  feel  himself  justified  in  attributing  to  a 
personal  rational  and  righteous  One.  That  there  is  per¬ 
sonal  quality  at  all  in  the  administration  of  the  world,  he 
considers  absolutely  undemonstrable.  That  there  is  a  Fa¬ 
ther  invisible,  loving  men  and  helping  them  in  spirit,  of 
course  he  does  not  see.  That  the  administration  of  the 
world,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  knows  anything  of  love,  or 
is  touched  with  tenderness,  or  takes  any  notice  of  human 
beings  in  the  stress  of  their  troubles  or  the  perils  of  their 
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career,  he  sees  no  evidence  and  can  obtain  no  conviction. 
As  to  the  immortality  of  man,  there  are  no  means  of  dis¬ 
proving  it,  but  neither  is  there  any  reason  for  believing  it. 
That  we  desire  immortality  is  to  him  less  than  no  proof 
that  we  have  it ;  it  should  rather  be  a  warning  against  be¬ 
lieving  in  immortality  because  we  wish  it  to  be  true,  a 
course  which  a  scientist’s  judgment  and  conscience  will  not 
allow  to  him.  Of  ethical  appeal  on  the  ground  of  immor¬ 
tality  with  its  rewards  and  punishment,  he  feels  no  need, 
having  ethical  forces  enough  in  the  present  life  to  govern 
him  in  good  living.  Of  the  existence  of  a  soul  in  man,  as 
something  different  from  the  bodily  life  and  capable  of 
persisting  after  death,  he  knows  nothing :  his  own  person¬ 
ality  in  such  conditions  he  is  unable  to  conceive.  Thus 
he  is  wholly,  honestly,  and  consistently  agnostic  as  to  those 
matters  on  which  men  of  religion,  like  his  correspondent 
Kingsley,  make  strong  affirmations.  He  truly  does  not 
know,  and  he  will  maintain  his  integrity  against  all  influ¬ 
ences,  and  not  lie  by  saying  that  he  knows.  Grief  over 
his  dead  child  shall  not  break  his  purpose  to  affirm  only 
what  he  is  sure  of.  He  would  believe  in  immortality  if  he 
had  evidence  of  it,  but  without  evidence  what  is  a  man  to 
do?  Nevertheless  he  is  no  materialist.  “My  fundamen¬ 
tal  axiom  of  speculative  philosophy  is  that  materialism 
and  spiritualism  are  opposite  poles  of  the  same  absurdity — 
the  absurdity  of  imagining  that  we  know  anything  about 
either  spirit  or  matter.”  And  in  all  this  he  says  that  he 
is  not  alone.  “Understand  that  all  the  younger  men  of 
science  whom  I  know  are  essentially  of  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  I  know  not  a  scoffer  or  an  irreligious  or  an  immoral 
man  among  them,  but  they  all  regard  orthodoxy  as  you  do 
Brahmanism.” 

Thus  a  great  realm  of  human  experience  was  to  Huxley 
absolutely  a  blank.  He  did  not  despise  it,  or  argue  against 
it,  or  condemn  it  as  worthless :  he  simply  could  not  find  it 
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In  his  judgment  there  was  no  standing-ground  for  such  ex¬ 
perience.  It  was  a  non-existent  world,  and  a  world  with 
no  prospect  of  attaining  to  legitimate  existence. 

Here  breaks  upon  us  the  full  contrast  between  the  two 
men  whom  we  are  placing  in  comparison.  In  the  realm 
that  to  Huxley  was  non-existent  for  want  of  evidence, 
Brooks  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being.  Turn  to  that 
world  for  a  moment,  and  hear  the  voice  of  one  who  finds  it 
most  real,  and  dwells  at  home  in  its  spiritual  atmosphere. 
Quotation  is  the  quickest  way  to  show  what  Phillips 
Brooks  found  there.  “  ‘  I  knew  all  about  God  before  you 
told  me,’  said  little  blind,  deaf,  dumb  Helen  Keller  to  me 
one  day,  ‘only  I  did  not  know  his  name.’  It  was  a  perfect 
expression  of  the  innateness  of  the  divine  idea  in  the 
human  mind,  of  the  belonging  of  the  human  soul  to  God.” 
Of  religion  he  says,  ‘‘It  comes  directly  from  the  soul  of 
God  laid  immediately  upon  and  pressing  itself  into  the  soul 
of  every  one  of  his  children.  It  is  the  gift  of  the  total 
nature  of  God  to  the  total  nature  of  man.  Therefore  it  can 
utter  itself  only  through  the  total  human  life,  which  is  the 
personal  life.”  In  a  more  personal  strain,  speaking  of  his 
own  experience,  he  says  again,  ‘‘Less  and  less,  I  think, 
grows  the  consciousness  of  seeking  God.  Greater  and 
greater  grows  the  certainty  that  he  is  seeking  us  and  giv¬ 
ing  himself  to  us  to  the  complete  measure  of  our  present 
capacity.  That  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  him,  but  that  he 
loved  us.  .  .  .  There  is  such  a  thing  as  putting  ourselves  in 
the  way  of  God’s  overflowing  love  and  letting  it  break 
upon  us  till  the  response  of  love  comes,  not  by  struggle, 
not  even  by  deliberation,  but  by  necessity,  as  the  echo 
comes  when  the  sound  strikes  the  rock.”  What  language 
is  this,  for  affirmation  of  infinite  but  tangible  realities  dis¬ 
covered  in  that  world  which  Huxley  found  blank  and  bare ! 

I  do  not  know  that  these  are  the  best  passages  to  quote 
for  illustration  of  Brooks’s  mind  concerning  religion.  Very 
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likely  they  are  not,  for  there  are  hundreds  more  to  the  same 
effect ;  but  I  wanted  only  a  little  sample  out  of  the  abun¬ 
dance.  In  this  region  moved  year  after  year  the  thought 
and  utterance  of  the  man,  and  the  action  of  his  life.  He 
lived  in  religion.  There  he  found  a  splendid  freedom,  and 
his  ample  powers  struck  out  in  generous  activity.  He  did 
not  look  into  religion  and  into  God  as  a  bird  may  look  from 
its  nest  into  the  open  sky.  He  rose  into  religion  and  into 
God,  and  was  there  sustained.  To  him  God  was  the  greatest 
and  most  certain  of  realities.  Christ  has  revealed  God,  and 
shown  what  manner  of  God  he  is,  and  to  this  man  Christ 
stood  for  God :  Christ  in  the  infinite  beauty  and  power  of 
his  character  meant  the  meaning  of  God  to  him.  God 
meant  Christ,  and  Christ  meant  God;  and  under  either 
name  he  had  before  him  the  reality  which  he  felt  to  be  the 
glory  of  this  world  and  of  all  worlds.  Accordingly  his  key¬ 
words  were  such  as  God,  Christ,  the  soul,  personality,  love, 
life.  The  key-word  of  his  later  ministry  was  life.  In  those 
glorious  years  of  spiritual  power  he  used  to  say  that  he  had 
only  one  text  and  one  sermon,  and  the  one  text  was,  “  I  am 
come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abun¬ 
dantly.”  The  soul’s  experience  of  inexhaustible,  overflow¬ 
ing  life  in  fellowship  with  the  living  God,  this  was  his  one 
theme,  and  this  experience  he  helped  multitudes  to  make 
their  own. 

What  a  contrast  is  this! — one  man  living  a  full  and 
glorious  life  in  the  realm  of  religion,  and  the  other  abso¬ 
lutely  without  evidence  that  such  a  realm  exists.  One 
spirit  strikes  out  successfully  for  flight  upon  a  strong  sus¬ 
taining  air,  where  the  calculations  of  the  other  show  noth¬ 
ing  stronger  than  a  vacuum.  When  such  a  contrast  as  this 
appears,  we  are  compelled  to  say  that  one  of  the  two  men 
must  have  been  right,  and  the  other  wrong.  One  may  have 
been  acting  in  accordance  with  truth,  that  is,  with  things 
as  they  are,  but  both  cannot.  Only  one  can  have  been 
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justified  in  his  position  by  the  essential  realities  of  exist¬ 
ence.  There  was  an  element  for  the  real  support  of  Brooks’s 
life  in  the  spirit,  or  there  was  not.  Huxley  said  there  was 
not,  Brooks  said  there  was.  If  Brooks  was  right,  Huxley 
was  suffering  limitations  that  robbed  him  of  his  birthright 
If  Huxley  was  right,  Brooks,  by  all  sound  reason,  was  im¬ 
possible.  There  is  no  need  of  affirming  atheism  and 
materialism  out  and  out,  in  order  to  render  Brooks  and  his 
life  impossible.  Such  agnosticism  as  Huxley’s  will  answer 
just  as  well.  If  one  cannot  legitimately  affirm  anything 
concerning  the  reality  of  God,  the  soul,  and  the  eternal 
life,  then  the  satisfaction,  enthusiasm,  exultation  of  Brooks 
in  view  of  them  was  plainly  quite  unjustified,  and  can 
never  be  worthily  entertained  by  a  right-thinking  man.  If 
all  men  thought  as  Huxley  thought,  no  man  could  ever 
live  as  Brooks  lived.  This  Huxley  knew.  Brooks’s  faith 
had  room  for  the  science  which  was  Huxley’s  life,  but 
Huxley’s  agnosticism  would  utterly  paralyze  the  religious 
action  in  which  Brooks  had  his  very  being.  Religion  is 
real  in  one  view  of  the  case,  and  impossible  in  the  other. 

I  have  encountered  this  great  practical  question  in  read¬ 
ing  the  two  biographies.  It  has  come  before  me  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  life  and  death.  To  me,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  a 
world  without  religion  would  be  a  world  of  death.  You 
may  call  me  too  timid  if  you  will,  and  remind  me  that  I 
am  shrinking  from  a  condition  that  some  men  of  excellent 
motives  have  not  considered  terrible  at  all.  But  I  cannot 
help  it,  —  it  is  with  a  horror  of  great  darkness  that  I  think 
of  a  world  in  which  the  paralysis  of  an  accepted  agnosti¬ 
cism  has  fallen  upon  the  religious  energies  of  mankind.  I 
have  asked  myself  what  it  would  be  to  try  to  live  the  life 
of  religion  in  Huxley’s  world,  and  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  impossibility  of  even  the  attempt.  I  have  looked 
upon  the  noble  figure  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  he  moved 
among  men,  radiating  a  holy  light  and  warmth  on  every 
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side,  nourishing  the  worthiest  vitality  of  his  generation  by 
influence  and  example,  and  doing  all  this  by  himself  living 
a  life  of  strong  endeavor  and  rich  peace  in  fellowship  with 
the  God  whom  Jesus  Christ  made  known  to  him;  and  I 
have  asked  myself  what  manner  of  world  this  would  be  to 
live  in,  if  such  a  life  were  absolutely  without  just  ground 
of  being.  It  is  very  true  that  an  honest  man  desires  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  and  that  if  the  real  world  is  constructed 
hopelessly  inhospitable  to  religion  it  is  well  that  we  all 
should  know  it,  that  we  may  school  ourselves  down  to  it. 
Nevertheless  it  was  the  shadow  of  the  great  darkness  that 
I  saw  in  reading  the  Life  of  Huxley,  honest,  fascinating 
and  useful  though  Huxley  was;  and  I  rejoiced  in  the  re¬ 
turning  of  the  gladsome  light  when  I  turned  from  one 
biography  to  the  other,  and  beheld  Phillips  Brooks  living 
in  God  with  the  strength  of  a  strong  man  and  the  freedom 
of  an  immortal  spirit.  The  contrast  of  light  and  darkness 
that  I  beheld  is  the  contrast  of  our  age,  and  the  question  is 
the  question  of  to-day.  Was  Huxley  living  without  his 
birthright,  or  had  Brooks  no  right  to  be? 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  seems  a  rather  serious  indictment  of 
a  view  of  life  that  it  would  render  Phillips  Brooks  impos¬ 
sible.  If  some  one  proposed  a  view  of  life  according  to 
which  there  was  no  legitimate  place  for  the  existence  of 
science,  or  of  Huxley  as  a  man  of  science,  we  should  look 
him  twice  in  the  face  before  we  were  sure  that  he  was  seri¬ 
ous.  We  should  say  at  once  that  there  is  something  lack¬ 
ing  in  a  view  of  life  that  makes  no  room  for  Huxley.  But 
Brooks,  it  seems,  may  be  out  of  the  question.  A  view  of 
life  may  be  calmly  maintained  as  the  only  tenable  one,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  such  living  as  his  is  condemned  as  no  part 
of  true  and  well-grounded  human  living.  It  is  not  as  if 
this  view  of  life  merely  corrected  errors  in  religion,  simpli¬ 
fied  it,  or  offered  it  a  better  life.  No,  it  is  religion  itself 
that  must  go,  not  only  in  the  case  of  Brooks  but  in  all  his 
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kind ;  not  only  religious  life  in  poorer  and  darker  minds, 
where  ignorance  and  superstition  reign,  but  religious  life  in 
the  largest  minds  and  the  purest  hearts, — in  Kingsley,  to 
whom  Huxley  wrote,  in  Tennyson,  in  Cromwell,  in  Pascal, 
in  Luther,  in  Paul,  in  Augustine,  in  Jesus  Christ  himself. 
Huxley  was  clear-eyed  enough  to  see  this.  He  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  “the  impassable  gulf  between  the  anthropomorph¬ 
ism,  however  refined,  of  theology,  and  the  passionless 
impersonality  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable  which 
science  shows  everywhere  underlying  the  thin  veil  of 
phenomena.”  To  substitute  for  God  the  passionless  im¬ 
personality  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable  is  to  abolish 
the  religious  life,  and  render  impossible  such  men  as  Phillips 
Brooks.  This,  I  say,  seems  on  the  face  of  it  a  rather  severe 
indictment  of  a  view  of  life.  Religion  is  a  large  element, 
to  be  blotted  out  as  illegitimate.  It  certainly  seems  more 
probable  that  Huxley  was  living  without  his  birthright, 
than  that  Brooks  and  all  his  kind  are  really  and  properly 
impossible. 

So  deep  and  radical  a  contrast  must  have  had  its  causes 
in  the  two  men.  Can  we  find  them  ?  Can  these  two  views 
of  life  held  by  Brooks  and  Huxley  be  accounted  for  in 
‘them?  Yes.  There  is  no  difficulty,  I  think,  in  perceiv¬ 
ing  how  they  came  to  be  held.  Various  causes  may  have 
contributed,  but  not  many  need  to  be  called  in.  Of  the 
two  men  before  us,  one  was  a  student  of  man,  while  the 
other  was  a  student  of  life  below  man.  One  found  his 
data,  his  method,  and  his  idea  of  evidence  in  the  human 
world,  the  personal  realm,  the  region  of  the  spirit ;  the 
other,  in  the  infra-human  world,  the  impersonal  realm,  the 
region  of  physical  existence.  Each  lived  in  his  own  world 
and  followed  its  ways;  hence  there  came  wide  difference 
in  their  conceptions  concerning  man  and  what  there  may 
be  above  him.  The  explanation,  I  need  not  say,  is  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  us  all,  because  the  same  two  worlds  are 
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still  offering  their  suggestions,  and  judgment  between  them 
has  constantly  to  be  passed. 

We  have  seen  Huxley  devoting  himself  simply,  honest¬ 
ly,  and  conscientiously,  to  -physical  science.  He  was  a 
naturalist,  a  biologist,  a  palaeontologist,  an  explorer  of  the 
living  world  past  and  present.  His  method  was  the  strict¬ 
est.  Loose  work  he  abhorred ;  evidence  must  stand  the 
closest  physical  testing;  inferences  must  wait  for  precision 
in  the  data.  Although  he  looked  reverently  and  obedient¬ 
ly  upon  nature  as  the  sum  of  decisive  facts,  still  it  was  true 
that  he  looked  down  upon  his  field.  He  had  to  look  down 
upon  it,  for  it  was  below  him.  Nowhere  within  it  did  per¬ 
sonality  exist,  or  personal  relations  require  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Mental  activity  in  human  ranges  was  not  included 
within  the  matters  that  came  before  him.  He  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  tracing  the  evolution  of  mind  in  the  animal  world, 
and  so  far  as  his  scientific  studies  led  him  to  consider  mind 
in  man,  it  was  by  this  avenue,  from  below,  that  he  ap¬ 
proached  it.  It  was  through  exact  examination  of  life  be¬ 
low  man  that  Huxley’s  methods  were  developed  and  his 
tendencies  of  thought  were  established.  Nay,  his  work 
was  mainly  upon  the  lower  forms  of  the  life  that  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  man ;  and  it  was  wrought  largely  by  examination 
of  creatures  dead.  It  was  a  dissected  cockroach  that  was 
to  give  light  to  the  correspondent  who  sat  in  darkness. 
Give  light  it  could,  of  course,  but  only  so  far  as  a  dissected 
cockroach  can  be  illuminant, — and  there  might  be  regions 
which  it  could  not  sufficiently  light  up.  Without  early 
training  or  predisposition  of  the  religious  kind,  Huxley 
came  into  practice  of  close  investigation,  in  the  realm  of 
existence  that  contains  no  developed  personality  and  sug¬ 
gests  no  personal  relations.  The  result,  in  his  thinking, 
corresponded  to  the  conditions.  It  is  true  that  as  for  him¬ 
self,  living  in  the  world  of  men,  of  course  he  knew  what 
men  know  by  experience  of  actual  meanings,  and  lived  in 
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love,  purity,  and  fidelity  according  to  worthy  human  stan¬ 
dards.  But  when  he  speculated  upon  the  meaning  of  ex¬ 
istence,  the  limitations  of  his  method  and  his  world  were 
upon  him.  That  man  was  to  be  estimated  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  world  below  him  seemed  to  him  both  nat¬ 
ural  and  necessary.  The  analogies  of  the  lower  world 
came  up  to  govern  his  thoughts  about  the  human. 

In  ethics,  it  is  true,  he  came  to  another  thought,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  wonder  what  might  have  happened  if  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  be  led  to  another  step  in  the 
same  direction.  Concerning  the  practical  relations  of  men 
among  themselves,  he  perceived  that  man  is  not  altogether 
like  his  inferiors ;  and  in  the  famous  Romanes  Lecture  of 
1893  he  maintained  that  the  self- regarding  method  which 
made  animal  evolution  successful  was  not  adapted  to  ren¬ 
der  human  life  successful.  If  only  he  had  followed  out 
this  hint!  But  in  what  we  call  the  spiritual  relations  of 
man  he  never  found  anything  certified  to  him  by  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  science,  and  therefore  could  not  affirm  that  any¬ 
thing  certain  enough  to  be  acted  upon  existed  there.  The 
man  of  natural  science,  working  mainly  in  the  world  be¬ 
low  man,  discovered  nothing  above  man,  and  failed  even 
to  find  what  man  has  commonly  regarded  as  the  highest 
in  himself.  All  this  is  nothing  strange,  it  is  the  fruit  of 
the  method. 

We  have  seen  Brooks,  too,  devoting  himself  enthusias¬ 
tically  and  conscientiously  to  human  life.  He  loved  hu¬ 
man  life,  he  studied  it,  lived  in  the  thick  of  it,  gloried  in 
it  as  the  swimmer  glories  in  the  waves,  gave  himself  to 
knowing  it,  helping  it,  making  it  perfect.  While  Huxley 
was  interpreting  existence  in  terms  of  the  cosmic  order,  he 
was  reading  it  in  terms  of  the  life,  relations,  and  experi- 
-  ence  of  the  soul.  I  do  not  know  but  that  Brooks  was  as 
truly  an  expert  in  human  life  as  Huxley  was  in  life  below 
the  human.  Personality,  not  included  in  Huxley’s  field. 
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was  the  very  center  of  his.  For  him  the  universe  meant 
what  the  universe  means  in  view  of  man  the  spirit.  Con¬ 
sequently  his  formative  and  dominant  thoughts  were  not 
those  of  Huxley.  In  Huxley’s  world  the  suggestive  and 
ruling  thoughts  were  such  as  order,  structure,  development : 
in  Brooks’s  world  they  were  such  as  love,  trust,  righteous¬ 
ness,  aspiration,  purity,  spiritual  motive.  Huxley  would 
learn  by  experiment.  Brooks  by  experience.  Upon  the 
spiritual  ideas  and  methods  the  structure  of  existence  took 
form  in  the  mind  of  Brooks,  and  he  believed  in  the  reality 
of  a  world  where  boundless  scope  exists  for  experience  of 
the  soul  in  the  great  spiritual  acts  and  qualities.  The  ex¬ 
istence  that  he  believed  to  be  real  contained  within  itself 
eternal  love  and  goodness,  as  well  as  gravitation  and  chem¬ 
ical  affinity.  A  real  basis  in  the  eternal  order  for  upward- 
reaching  love  and  confidence,  a  solid  foundation  for  those 
experiences  which  make  life  most  significant  and  precious, 
he  firmly  believed  to  exist.  He  believed  that  the  universe 
will  accommodate  man  its  inhabitant ;  it  has  room  for  his 
higher  faculties  and  actions,  as  well  as  for  his  lower.  The 
world  of  man  must  have  a  God,  and  only  the  world  of  a 
good  God  would  contain  man.  By  the  methods  of  the  non¬ 
personal  cosmic  order,  Huxley  was  sure  that  no  God  could 
be  found.  By  the  methods  of  the  personal  life.  Brooks 
was  sure  that  he  had  found  God  and  had  the  right  to  glory 
in  him. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Huxley  was  wrong  in 
using  his  method.  He  was  not  wrong,  he  was  right.  But 
the  question  remains  whether  his  method  is  right  for  all 
uses.  Does  it  apply  to  everything?  or  is  there  room  in 
some  regions  for  another  method?  The  question  is  not 
whether  physical  science  has  a  right  in  the  world,  but^ 
whether  physical  science  has  a  right  to  the  world.  Can 
we  learn  below  man  all  that  we  need  for  understanding 
man  and  for  looking  above  him?  Is  there,  or  is  there  not. 
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a  mode  of  obtaining  sound  convictions  respecting  realities 
in  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  which  investigation  in  the  world 
below  the  spirit  does  not  provide?  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not 
true,  that  the  world  of  personal  life  is  the  world  in  view 
of  which  existence  must  receive  its  best  interpretation  ?  Is 
it  or  is  it  not  the  fact  that  only  when  man  is  considered 
can  the  riddle  of  existence  even  begin  to  be  solved  ?  Is 
the  animal  world  or  the  human  world  our  Rosetta  stone 
for  translation  of  the  language  of  the  universe  ? 

This,  I  need  not  say,  is  no  mere  question  of  two  men  and 
their  points  of  view :  it  is  the  question  of  our  age.  Physical 
science  is  offering  its  terms  and  standards  for  the  expression 
and  measurement  of  all  that  is.  I  recently  read  a  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  doctrine  of  conditional  human  immortal¬ 
ity,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  perfect  harmony  with 
biological  truth.  It  was  assumed,  apparently,  that  biolog¬ 
ical  truth  is  truth  enough  to  meet  the  case,  and  that  we 
may  justly  infer  our  destiny  from  the  destiny  of  other  crea¬ 
tures  that  have  breathed  the  atmosphere  of  our  planet.  So 
we  often  find  ourselves  invited  to  judge  human  questions 
in  the  light,  or  the  darkness,  of  non-human  considerations ; 
and  when  we  demur,  and  venture  to  propose  the  human  as 
the  test  for  judging  the  human,  the  spiritual  for  testing  the 
spiritual,  we  are  told  that  nothing  is  certainly  known  about 
the  spiritual  apart  from  the  physical,  and  the  tests  that  we 
know  to  be  valid  are  those  of  the  laboratory  and  others  like 
them.  Yet  even  now  religion,  willing  to  save  its  life, 
claims  a  hearing,  and  sound  philosophy  joins  with  it. 
Judge  a  tree  by  its  fruit,  and  by  its  ripe  fruit.  Understand 
an  evolving  system  in  view  of  its  highest  part.  Read  the 
meaning  of  the  world  with,  not  without,  the  human.  When 
the  cosmic  system  has  attained  to  the  production  of  per¬ 
sonal  beings,  then  personal  facts  and  relations  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  supreme,  and  the  elements  indispensable  for 
understanding  of  the  system.  The  best  spiritual  experi- 
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cnce  of  man  is  better  evidence  as  to  the  significance  of  man 
and  the  reality  of  God  than  all  that  can  be  learned  outside 
the  human  realm.  So  declares  religion,  claiming  its  right 
to  live.  Our  two  men  in  the  lesson  of  their  contrast  are  a 
parable  for  the  world.  The  question  between  them  is  a 
vital  question.  If,  as  Huxley  seemed  to  think,  studies 
from  the  realm  of  nature  below  man  are  to  decide  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  soul,  religion  is  impossible,  save  through  ignor¬ 
ance  or  self-delusion ;  but  if  the  nature  of  the  soul  itself  is 
first  to  be  consulted  as  to  the  questions  of  the  soul,  then  the 
scientifically  wise  are  living  without  their  birthright  of 
religion  and  of  God,  and  are  blind  to  the  truth  that  they 
have  a  birthright.  This  is  the  dilemma  of  our  day,  before 
which  no  thoughtful  man  can  long  stand  uncommitted. 

It  is  well  that  we  discern  the  real  dividing  question  of 
our  time,  and  it  was  my  purpose  in  the  choice  of  a  subject 
to-day  to  call  attention  to  it.  These  two  great  biographies 
were  my  opportunity.  We  are  always  talking  as  if  the 
great  question  of  our  time  w'ere  some  question  of  theology, 
but  it  is  not,  —  it  is  the  question  of  religion.  It  is  the 
question  whether  there  is  a  legitimate  and  available  place 
for  religion  in  human  life  or  not.  This  question  is  raised, 
as  we  have  seen  to-day,  by  the  searching  and  honest  study 
of  the  non-human  world  upon  scientific  methods.  For 
religion  the  question  of  the  day  is  really  a  question  of  life 
and  death.  Some  one  may  think  this  the  needless  cry  of 
an  alarmist;  and  indeed  I  do  not  imagine  that  religion  is 
about  to  die.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  well  to  deceive  our¬ 
selves  as  to  the  case  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  Huxley 
was  right  in  affirming  that  his  method,  consistently  used  as 
the  one  by  which  all  facts  of  existence  should  be  inter¬ 
preted,  rendered  confident  belief  in  God  impossible.  It  did 
this  for  him,  and  it  will  do  the  same  for  any  of  us.  More¬ 
over,  the  question  of  life  and  death  that  is  thus  raised  by 
the  favorite  intellectual  operations  of  the  age  is  reinforced 
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by  all  that  is  materialistic  and  unspiritual  in  the  temper 
and  practices  of  the  time.  How  much  there  is  of  this  I 
must  not  stay  to  tell,  but  there  is  enough  to  keep  religion 
far  more  on  the  defensive  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  vital 
issue  of  our  day  is  whether  religion  has  a  legitimate  and 
effective  hold  on  existence.  Have  we  a  right  to  religion? 
and  if  we  have  a  right  to  it,  can  we  keep  it  alive?  Com¬ 
pared  with  this  great  issue  the  current  questions  in  theology 
are  but  minor  matters,  and  the  points  on  which  Christian 
denominations  are  divided  are  almost  infinitesimal. 

Whether  we  teach  theology,  or  study  it,  or  make  use  of 
it  in  preaching,  or  have  simply  the  common  Christian  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  there  are  certain  things  that  we  can  do  and 
stand  for,  and  that  we  ought  to  do  and  stand  for.  In  this 
last  moment  let  me  put  some  of  them  in  few  words,  in  the 
form  of  exhortation. 

1.  Insist  upon  the  right  of  the  soul  to  know  its  God. 
Hold  fast  to  the  birthright.  Claim  the  heavenly  liberty, 
the  freedom  of  sons  with  the  Father.  Rise  to  fellowship 
with  him  so  real  that  no  doubt  can  rob  you  of  your  spiritual 
inheritance.  Encourage  all  men  to  think  of  knowledge 
and  faith  toward  God  as  indeed  a  birthright,  which  no  sound 
knowledge  in  other  fields  will  ever  justly  require  them  to 
surrender. 

2.  Hold  fast  that  the  universe  can  be  understood  only  in 
the  light  of  the  highest  that  it  contains,  and  that  hence  the 
life  of  the  personal  spirit  is  the  true  interpreter.  Claim 
and  hold  that  the  eternal  realities  of  existence  are  such  as 
will*give  true  support  to  the  normal  and  characteristic  life 
of  man,  the  highest  being  in  the  world.  Find  thus  a  good 
foundation  for  that  freedom  with  the  Father  which  it  is 
your  life  to  possess. 

3.  Construct  your  theology,  if  you  have  a  theology  to 
construct,  on  the  basis  of  personality  and  personal  rela¬ 
tions.  Simplify  it  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  idea. 
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Make  it  straightforward,  clear,  uncompromising,  in  its 
omissions  as  well  as  its  assertions,  holding  firmly  and 
holding  only  what  pertains  to  personal  relations  between 
God  and  men.  If  this  makes  a  short  theology,  it  will  make 
one  that  stands  close  to  true  religion. 

4.  Steadily  put  the  warfare  of  religion  at  the  front,  before 
all  warfares  of  theology.  Try  to  make  the  Christian  people 
feel  that  the  warfare  of  religion  for  its  life  is  really  on,  and 
seek  the  unity  of  all  forces  that  belong  on  the  religious 
side.  Deprecate  divisions,  avoid  strifes  among  friends,  and 
pray  and  labor  for  efficient  unity  among  those  who  stand 
for  the  essential  faith. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

WITCHCRAFT  AND  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

BY  THB  REV.  CHARLES  EDWARD  SMITH,  D.D. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  fright¬ 
ful  crimes  which  have  been  perpetrated  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  witchcraft  delusion  is  a  subject  of  grave  interest  to 
every  serious  mind.  Every  one  who  believes  either  that 
the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God,  or  that  the  Bible  contains 
that  Word,  must  consider  and  decide  this  question,  that  he 
may  keep  his  Bible,  or  at  any  rate  find  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  that  those  who  have 
been  under  this  delusion  have  appealed  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  support  of  their  ideas.  In  the  famous  trial  of  the 
Suffolk  witches,  in  England,  in  1665,  when  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  was  the  judge,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  the  med¬ 
ical  expert  witness,  the  Chief  Baron  said  that  there  were 
such  creatures  as  witches,  for  the  Scriptures  affirmed  it. 
He  had  reference,  of  course,  to  the  command  in  Ex.  xxii. 
18,  “Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,”  or  he  might 
have  had  in  mind  the  account  of  the  woman  whom  we  call 
the  “Witch  of  Endor”  in  i  Sam.  xxviii.  No  doubt  such 
passages  were  commonly  considered  in  past  centuries  to 
teach  the  reality  and  criminality  of  a  diabolic  art  known 
by  various  names,  as  sorcery,  magic,  necromancy,  or  witch¬ 
craft. 

But  the  question  arises.  Was  this  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  class  of  passages  referred  to,  or  a  mistaken  interpre¬ 
tation,  made  possible,  or  rather  necessitated,  by  ignorance 
and  superstition?  It  is  but  a  little  while  since  the  Old 
Testament  was  confidently  quoted  as  justifying  slavery, 
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but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  fair  mind  now  fails  to  perceive 
the  impropriety  of  such  quotations.  The  Mosaic  legisla¬ 
tion  was  an  adjustment  to  the  imperfect  and  sinful  charac¬ 
ter  of  Hebrew  civilization,  as  our  Lord  intimated  when  he 
told  the  Jews  that  the  Mosaic  permission  of  divorce  had 
been  granted  them  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts.  The  general  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Moses  was  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  freedom  and  against  slavery,  restraining  and  modi¬ 
fying  its  evils,  and  putting  an  end  to  it  whenever  practica¬ 
ble.  It  may  be  said  that  Moses  was  thousands  of  years  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  regard  to  antislavery, 
and  to  quote  him  as  proslavery  is  as  flagrant  an  instance 
of  misinterpretation  as  can  possibly  be  made.  Such  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  correct  apprehension  of  the  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  on  that  subject  may  well  render  us  suspicious 
that  an  equally  great  mistake  is  likely  to  have  been  made 
as  to  the  real  position  of  the  Old  Testament  on  the  subject 
of  witchcraft. 

It  may  be  said,  first  of  all,  that  nothing  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  mere  fact,  that  the  Bible  contains  frequent  refer¬ 
ences  to  witchcraft  and  its  kindred  delusions.  That  it 
does  that  is  really  a  confirmation  of  its  veracity,  since  the 
universal  prevalence  of  such  errors  in  all  ages  and  all 
countries  makes  it  certain  that  these  impostures  must  have 
been  encountered,  and  had  to  be  dealt  with,  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  ages  of  which  the  Bible  treats.  If  the  Bible  con¬ 
tained  no  such  allusions,  we  might  justly  suspect  it  to  be 
fictitious.  But,  as  the  case  stands,  it  is  certain  that  there 
were  diviners  and  magicians  in  Egypt,  where  Joseph  and 
Moses  are  said  to  have  found  them,  and  the  evils  produced 
by  them  were  so  great  that  no  system  of  laws  would  have 
been  complete  which  did  not  provide  adequate  treatment 
for  them.  That  there  were  wizards  in  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  King  Saul  in  such  numbers  that  they  were  a  pub¬ 
lic  nuisance,  and  a  menace  to  the  nation,  is  exactly  what 
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we  should  expect,  as  that  in  the  time  of  that  later  Saul, 
who  became  Paul,  his  apostolic  labors  should  have  brought 
him  into  contact  and  collision  with  numerous  professors  of 
the  black  art,  and  given  him  signal  triumphs  in  their  con¬ 
version.  I  repeat,  the  mere  fact  that  the  histories  of  the 
Scriptures  refer  to  the  existence  of  men  claiming  to  exer¬ 
cise  supernatural  power,  and  that  its  laws  contain  regula¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  such  persons,  is  not 
in  itself  to  be  construed  as  an  indorsement  of  witchcraft, 
but  only  such  natural  and  necessary  reference  as  a  true  and 
proper  book  might  be  expected  to  contain. 

However,  while  the  Bible  contains  such  allusions  to 
witchcraft  as  are  natural  and  necessary,  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  such  delusions  in  Bible  times  and  countries, 
it  is  well  worthy  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  that  kind  of  allusions  which  betray  confidence 
in  the  reality  of  those  ideas.  In  this  respect  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  afford  a  marked  contrast  to  other  ancient  books.  For 
example,  the  Koran  treats  charms  and  incantations  as  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  evil  consequences  when  used  against  a 
man.  Mohammed  believed  that  magical  practices  of  cer¬ 
tain  persons  had  affected  him  with  rheumatism.  The  Tal¬ 
mud  abounds  in  notices  of  contemporary  magic  among  the 
Jews,  showing  that  it  survived  idolatry,  notwithstanding 
their  original  connection,  and  was  supposed  to  produce 
real  effects.  There  are  Egyptian  hymns  against  danger¬ 
ous  animals  in  the  water,  and  spells  for  remaining  in  the 
country.  The  following  is  a  sample  :  “  I  confide  in  the 

efficacy  of  that  excellent  written  book,  given  this  day  into 
my  hand,  which  repels  lions  through  fascination,  disables 
men,  .  .  .  which  muzzles  the  mouths  of  lions,  hyenas, 
wolves,  the  mouth  of  all  men  who  have  bad  faces,  so  as  to 
paralyze  their  limbs,”  etc. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  Scriptures  we  find  a  singular 
absence  of  anything  of  this  kind.  If  the  Old  Testament 
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were  only  Hebrew  literature,  it  would  not  be  different 
from  other  old  books.  But  it  is  strangely  different.  Reg¬ 
inald  Stuart  Poole  of  the  British  Museum  remarks,  that 
“it  is  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Bible,  that,  from 
first  to  last,  it  warrants  no  such  trust  or  dread”  as  that  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  ancient  books  referred  to  above.  “In  the 
Psalms,”  he  says,  “the  most  personal  of  all  the  books  of 
the  Scriptures,  there  is  no  prayer  to  be  protected  against 
magical  influences.  Let  those,”  he  concludes,  “  who  af¬ 
firm  that  they  see  in  the  Psalms  only  human  piety,  and  in 
Job  and  Ecclesiastes  merely  human  philosophy,  explain 
the  absence  in  them,  and  throughout  the  Scriptures,  of  the 
expression  of  superstitious  feelings  that  are  inherent  in  the 
Shemite  mind.” 

That  the  Hebrews  were  naturally  fully  as  prone  to  the 
errors  of  witchcraft  as  other  races  has  recently  been  made 
manifest  by  a  very  interesting  discovery.  A  Hebrew  book 
of  magic  which  has  been  lost  for  a  thousand  years  has  been 
brought  to  light,  entitled  “The  Wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans.” 
It  is  a  collection  of  magical  formulas  and  recipes  belonging 
to  many  ages,  and  attributes  magical  power  to  Moses, 
Elijah,  Elisha,  Ezra  the  priest,  and  to  later  Jewish  rabbis. 
It  traces  back  the  knowledge  of  these  mysteries  to  Abraham, 
Noah,  and  Adam.  The  name  of  God  is  never  mentioned, 
and  there  are  no  quotations  from  the  Bible ;  but  the  work 
is  “saturated  with  the  principles  that  rule  in  the  Oriental 
magic.”  In  short,  it  is  just  the  kind  of  book  which  the 
Bible  might  be  expected  to  be,  and  certainly  would  have 
been,  had  not  such  error  been  kept  out  of  it  by  some  over¬ 
ruling  influence  for  which  we  have  no  better  name  than 
“inspiration.” 

Mr.  Poole  goes  still  farther  in  his  denial  of  such  super¬ 
stitious  expressions  when  he  says,  “  Notices  in  the  Bible  do 
not  once  state  positively  that  any  but  illusive  results  were 
produced  by  magical  rites.”  Fully  to  justify  this  state- 
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ment  we  should  have  to  examine  in  detail  all  the  instances 
in  which  magic  is  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  books.  But  a 
fair  examination  of  the  most  notable  passages  will  be 
enough  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  posi¬ 
tive  teaching  of  the  reality  of  magic. 

A  passage  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  affirm  such  a 
reality  is  the  one  in  Gen.  xliv.15,  where  Joseph  asks  his 
brethren,  “  Wot  ye  not  that  such  a  man  as  I  can  certainly 
divine?”  But  Joseph  was  here  playing  the  part  of  an 
Egyptian  to  his  nnrecognizing  brethren,  and  the  passage 
only  implies  that  both  Egyptians  and  Hebrews  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  divination.  Joseph  was  taking  advantage 
of  this  general  belief  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  his  brethren. 
That  he  actually  believed  in  the  art  of  divination  himself, 
or  practiced  it,  the  passage  affords  no  evidence. 

The  account  of  the  contest  between  Moses  and  the 
Egyptian  magicians  in  the  book  of  Exodus  reads  in  the 
English  versions  as  if  for  a  time  the  magicians  were  able 
actually  to  duplicate  the  miracles  of  Moses.  But  commen¬ 
tators  tell  us  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  original  expres¬ 
sions  used  “implies  a  deceptive  appearance,  an  illusion,  a 
juggler’s  trick,  not  an  actual  putting  forth  of  magic  power. 
Moses  describes  the  act  of  the  sorcerers  as  it  appeared  to 
Pharaoh  and  the  spectators,”  we  are  told;  so  that  here 
again  there  is  no  positive  teaching  of  the  reality  of  magic. 

The  account  of  King  Saul’s  visit  to  the  Witch  of  Endor 
in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  First  vSamuel  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  plausible  proof  which  can  be  adduced  that  the  Old 
Testament  teaches  the  reality  of  necromancy.  But  upon 
examination  it  turns  out  that  the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory, 
since  the  narrative  can  be  explained,  and  is  generally  ex¬ 
plained,  in  either  of  two  ways,  neither  of  which  allows  the 
witch  any  power  except  that  of  deception.  One  explana¬ 
tion  makes  the  story  a  piece  of  mere  skillful  acting  on  her 
part,  since  Saul  did  not  himself  see  the  alleged  Samuel, 
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and  the  counterfeiting  his  voice  and  sentiments  was  by  no 
means  beyond  the  ability  of  an  expert  performer.  The 
other  explanation  admits  that  there  was  a  real  apparition 
of  the  prophet,  but  holds  that  the  witch  had  no  agency  in 
its  production,  since  she  had  no  time  to  use  incantations, 
and  was  evidently  as  much  astonished  and  dismayed  at  the 
appearance  as  the  King  himself.  Thus  does  this  notable 
passage  refuse  to  take  its  place  as  proof  that  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  accepts  the  truth  of  the  pretensions  of  witchcraft; 
and,  if  even  this  passage  cannot  sustain  it,  certainly  no 
other  passage  can.  These  and  all  other  references  in  the 
Old  Testament  to  anything  of  the  nature  of  magic,  simply 
show  that  such  a  supposed  art  was  widely  practiced  and 
credited  in  Bible  times  and  countries;  but,  that  the  authors 
of  the  Old  Testament  shared  that  credulity,  there  is  not  a 
shred  of  evidence.  If  the  Bible  is  to  be  convicted  of  error, 
it  cannot  be  on  this  ground;  on  this  it  is  wonderfully 
guiltless. 

We  cannot  therefore  infer,  from  the  command  to  put 
witches  to  death,  that  their  pretended  exercise  of  supernat¬ 
ural  power  was  acknowledged.  If  they  called  themselves 
witches,  if  they  were  professional  sorcerers,  they  richly  de¬ 
served  to  die,  and  there  was  no  other  proper  method  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  them  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  We  must 
realize  that,  of  all  the  criminals  against  human  life  and 
happiness,  the  professed  sorcerer  is,  in  every  age  and  land, 
the  most  detestable.  Of  course  he  is  a  mere  pretender,  an 
unscrupulous  and  shameless  impostor.  “  The  great  char¬ 
acteristic  of  magic,”  says  Dr.  Baylor  in  his  article  on 
“Magic”  in  the  Britannica,  “is  \\.s  unreality?''  But  the 
sorcerer  is  not  only  an  impostor ;  in  all  partly  civilized 
races,  as  well  as  among  savage  peoples,  he  is  a  black-heart¬ 
ed  murderer,  with  the  blood  of  many  lives  upon  his  soul. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  he  is  invariably  the  representative 
and  propagandist  of  a  false  religion ;  so  that  he  not  only 
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does  his  fellow-men  the  greatest  harm  in  their  bodies  and 
estates,  but  inflicts  irremediable  injury  upon  their  spiritual 
natures.  Surely  there  could  be  no  class  of  persons  with  a 
better  title  to  be  considered  the  worst  enemies  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race ;  and,  for  punishing  them  with  death,  the  laws 
of  Moses  need  no  justification. 

There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  Hebrew  magician 
was  any  better  than  the  magician  of  any  other  race.  We 
may  probably  get  a  correct  idea  of  his  diabolic  behavior 
from  that  of  the  medicine-man  of  our  North  American  In¬ 
dians  or  the  mganga  of  African  tribes.  In  his  pretense  of 
supernatural  wisdom,  this  personage  frequently  points  out 
the  guilty  man  or  woman  who  has  bewitched  a  sick  per¬ 
son,  and  his  accusation  is  taken  as  conclusive  evidence,  to 
be  followed  by  immediate  execution.  It  is  the  mganga 
who  decides  whether  the  day  of  a  child’s  birth  be  lucky  or 
unlucky;  and,  if  he  declare  it  unlucky,  the  child  is  in¬ 
stantly  destroyed.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  realize  the 
reign  of  terror  which  exists  where  sorcerers  are  believed  to 
have  such  malign  power.  They  use  the  blind  faith  with 
which  their  claims  are  regarded,  for  the  purpose  of  enrich¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  estates  of  their  fellows,  or  advan¬ 
cing  themselves  to  despotic  preeminence.  The  means  is 
as  vile  and  cruel  as  the  end  is  selfish. 

But  the  Hebrew  magician  deserved  death  as  the  propa¬ 
gandist  of  a  false  religion.  He  was  invariably  an  idolator, 
and  the  teacher  of  idolatrous  rites.  We  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  divine  purpose  of  the  Hebrew  economy,  until  we 
realize  that  the  Israelites  were  the  forlorn  hope  of  all  true 
religion,  sent  forth  to  secure  for  the  truth  a  standing-place 
in  the  world.  We  must  remember  that  there  was  nothing 
else  anywhere  in  the  world  of  that  day  but  polytheism  and 
idolatry,  and  that  it  was  a  truly  desperate  struggle  to  es¬ 
tablish  in  one  small  corner  a  single  people  who  should 
maintain  among  them  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God. 
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We  must  remember  that,  to  do  this,  the  divine  plan  was 
to  organize  the  nation  as  a  theocracy,  and  that  Jehovah 
was  solemnly  and  freely  chosen  by  the  people  to  be  the 
Head  of  the  state.  Thus  idolatry  became  treason  against 
the  executive,  and  punishable  with  death,  as  treason  is 
everywhere  down  to  our  own  time ;  and,  if  ever  death  was 
a  justifiable  penalty,  surely  it  was  then  and  there,  when 
the  hopes  of  mankind  were  trembling  in  the  balance,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  fate  of  the  Hebrew  experiment.  The 
wizard  or  witch  was  therefore  liable  to  capital  punishment, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  atrocious  nature  of  the  business, 
but  also  because  they  were  traitors,  whose  idolatrous  rites 
and  teaching  were  the  most  dangerous  form  of  polytheism 
which  the  theocracy  had  to  face. 

We  gain  some  notion  of  this  antagonism  to  truth  and 
religious  progress  by  sorcerers,  from  their  invariable  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  apostles  in  New  Testament  times.  The  first 
attempt  of  St.  Paul  as  a  missionary,  to  propagate  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  withstood  by  Elymas, 
the  sorcerer.  When  St.  Paul  set  his  eyes  upon  him,  and 
said,  “O  full  of  all  subtlety  and  mischief,  thou  child  of  the 
devil,  thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease 
to  pervert  the  right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  ”  he  only  pro¬ 
nounced  a  just  sentence  upon  the  uniform  and  universal 
character  of  the  professional  wizard.  That  the  wizard  was 
as  obnoxious  in  the  former  days  as  the  latter  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament ;  such  as, 
Isa.  xlvii.  12:  “Stand  now  with  thine  enchantments  and 
with  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries  wherein  thou  hast  la¬ 
bored  from  thy  youth”;  and  Isa.  viii.  19:  “And  when 
they  shall  say  unto  you,  Seek  unto  them  that  have  famil¬ 
iar  spirits,  and  unto  wizards  that  peep  and  that  mutter, 
should  not  a  people  seek  unto  their  God?” 

When  now,  in  the  days  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  mania, 
and  before  and  since  in  other  countries  far  more  fatally  and 
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deplorably,  the  authority  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  appealed 
to  to  cover  judicial  murder,  there  were  two  flaws  in  the  ci¬ 
tation,  either  of  which  destroyed  its  force.  The  Puritans 
and  Reformers,  who  found  so  much  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  inspire  and  ennoble  them,  seem  quite  to  have  failed  to 
distinguish  between  what  was  intended  to  be  permanent 
and  what  was  only  provisional  and  temporary.  They  did 
not  understand  that  a  union  of  church  and  state  was  justi¬ 
fied,  and  indeed  necessitated,  in  the  Hebrew  theocracy, 
which  might  never  again  be  legitimate  in  the  history  of 
the  world ;  and  they  took,  for  universal  application,  legal 
enactments  which  were  evidently  intended  originally  only 
for  a  particular  country  and  the  Chosen  People.  It  did 
not  follow  that,  because  Moses  put  witches  to  death,  there¬ 
fore  all  other  lawgivers  should  do  the  same.  What  Moses 
might  do  in  his  time  and  country,  and  what  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  do,  might  be  utterly  improper  in  any  succeeding 
age. 

But  there  was  another  and  still  greater  flaw  in  the  rea¬ 
soning  of  the  Salem  witch  persecutors,  consisting  in  their 
definition  of  a  witch.  The  witch  or  wizard  whom  the  Old 
Testament  denounces  was  undoubtedly  a  professional  sor¬ 
cerer;  one  who  claimed  to  be  able  to  practice  diabolic  arts, 
and  abused  and  tyrannized  over  his  fellow-men  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  superstitious  fears.  The  witch  whom 
Samuel  Parris  and  Lieutenant-Governor  Stoughton  hound¬ 
ed  to  death  made  no  pretensions  to  such  ability,  and  was 
the  innocent  victim  of  a  murderous  slander.  In  vain  did 
Rebecca  Nourse  and  the  Rev.  Stephen  Burroughs  disclaim 
any  thought  or  desire  to  practice  witchcraft,  and  stout  old 
Giles  Corey  refuse  to  utter  one  word  good  or  bad,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  himself  against  a  charge  which  had  no  grounds 
whatever.  The  frenzy  of  fear  and  malice  which  supersti¬ 
tion  and  ignorance  reached,  produced  a  new  trade  of 
witch-finders,  as  conscienceless  and  bloodthirsty  wretches 
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as  ever  spawned  on  human  depravity.  If  these  villains,  if 
Samuel  Parris  and  the  depraved  children  who  learned 
from  old  Tituba  how  to  go  into  convulsions  when  a  good 
man  or  woman  was  to  be  defamed,  had  been  punished  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  of  Moses,  its  true  spirit  would  have 
been  satisfied,  and  the  world  would  not  have  cried  out  as 
it  has  against  the  Mosaic  legislation.  It  is  plain  enough 
that  the  Salem  delusion  had  really  no  standing  wdiatever 
under  Old  Testament  authority. 

One  thing  we  may  learn,  as  we  survey  the  history  of 
witchcraft,  and  perceive  to  our  surprise,  that  no  country  or 
age  has  escaped  it,  and  that  good  and  wise  men  like  Cot¬ 
ton  Mather  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale  were  not  superior  to  the 
general  belief  in  the  reality  of  magical  pretensions.  How 
remarkable  becomes  that  old  book  written  '  so  long  ago, 
among  peoples  who  believed  in  witchcraft,  on  whose  pages 
not  even  a  shadow  of  superstitions  fear  of  the  magician 
can  be  found !  All  others  trembled  before  the  sorcerer, 
but  not  writers  of  this  ancient  volume.  They  alone  ap¬ 
prized  sorcery  at  its  real  value;  they  were  as  sure  of  its 
unreality  as  the  writer  of  the  article  on  “Magic”  in  the 
Britannica.  Some  may  think  that  such  a  volume  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  than  Hebrew  literature ;  for  my  part  I  cannot 
withhold  from  it  my  reverence  as  a  divine  book,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  volume  written  by  holy  men  of  old  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  CLEANSING  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

BY  AARON  M,  CRANE. 

In  the  Bible,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us  and  as  we  un¬ 
derstand  it,  there  appear  to  be  many  contradictions  which 
may  be  trusted  to  smooth  themselves  out  and  disappear  as 
our  knowledge  is  corrected  and  our  understanding  enlarged. 
The  New  Testament  is  not  entirely  free  from  these;  nor  is 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  when  seen  by  the  light  of  the  usual 
interpretation.  But  all  such  seeming  contradictions  disap¬ 
pear  by  the  light  of  the  history  and  customs  of  his  day,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  philosophy  that  underlies  all  he  says. 

The  story  of  the  driving  of  the  traders  from  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem,  or  “the  cleansing  of  the  temple,”  as  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  called,  is  one  which  presents  many  difficulties. 
Perhaps  the  first  to  occur  is  the  question  of  time.  When 
did  this  happen?  John  in  his  story  places  it  in  the  very 
earliest  part  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  on  his  first  recorded 
visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  baptism.  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  on  the  contrary,  put  it  at  the  very  close  of  his  min¬ 
istry,  immediately  after  his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
and  only  a  few  days  before  his  arrest  and  crucifixion. 

This  difficulty  has  been  recognized  and  discu.ssed  from 
very  early  times,  and  has  been  explained  in  various  ways. 
Some  say  that  John  was  mistaken;  others  that  the  mistake 
was  with  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  Still  others  say 
there  were  two  events, — one  at  the  first  of  his  ministry,  and 
the  other  at  the  last  of  it.  By  these  varying  propositions 
with  their  modifications  the  attempts  have  been  made  to 
overcome  the  discrepancy.  As  great  an  authority  as  Far- 
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rar  says,  that  the  first  cleansing  of  the  temple  was  so  inef* 
fectual  that  it  required  another  at  the  close  of  his  ministry.^ 
To  this  the  inquiries  immediately  occur;  Was  the  last  one 
effective?.  If  not,  what  advantage  was  there  in  either,  and 
why  should  the  attempt  have  been  made  at  all?  Puzzling 
questions  arise  in  connection  with  every  effort  to  solve  these 
difficulties,  and  no  explanation  yet  made  is  without  its  ob¬ 
jections. 

But  the  question  concerning  the  time  when  the  temple 
was  cleansed  does  not  occasion  the  greatest  perplexity  in 
connection  with  the  subject.  The  story  of  this  incident, 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  in  all  the  records  which  we 
have  of  Jesus,  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  teaching.  The  many  questions  suggested 
by  this  contradiction  often  force  themselves  upon  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  earnest  investigator,  unsettling  what  would 
otherwise  be  unavoidable  conclusions.  The  incident  thus 
assumes  greater  importance  than  it  would  have  were  it 
merely  a  question  of  dates,  and  therefore  it  deserves  care¬ 
ful  examination. 

Throughout  all  his  teaching,  except  perhaps  in  this  place, 
Jesus  taught  distinctly  that  man  was  not  to  be  angry,  was 
not  to  allow  the  thought  or  feeling  of  anger  within  himself 
under  any  circumstances.  His  teaching  goes  far  beyond 
even  this,  and  indicates  that  man  is  to  put  anger  so  com¬ 
pletely  away  from  himself  that  he  does  not  recognize  it  in 
another.  He  is  so  to  purify  himself  from  anger  that  he 
does  not  know  what  it  is  when  it  is  before  him.*  Did  he 
who  taught  such  freedom  from  anger  become  so  angry  as 
to  seize  the  handiest  whip  from  the  drivers  of  the  cattle,  or 
more  deliberately  make  one  himself,  and  scourge  those  men 
out  of  the  temple? 

But  it  is  said,  in  extenuation  of  this,  that  the  case  was 
one  of  righteous  indignation.  Righteous  indignation  is  the 
'  Life  of  Christ,  chaps,  xiii.  and  xlix.  ’  Matt.  v.  21-26. 
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pet  phrase  of  a  great  many  people;  but  Jesus  did  not  coin 
it  nor  indorse  it.  Although  he  refers  to  indignation  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  the  course  of  his  teaching,  he  never  speaks  of 
it  otherwise  than  with  disapprobation.  He  condemned  it 
whenever  he  had  occasion  to  mention  it.  If  this  was  a 
case  of  indignation  we  cannot  call  it  righteous  if  we  are 
guided  by  his  teaching  on  this  and  kindred  subjects. 

Another  of  his  precepts,  which  he  insisted  on  and,  with¬ 
out  a  single  exception,  followed  in  all  his  practice,  is, 
“Judge  not.”  He  also  said  of  himself,  “I  judge  no  inan.”^ 
Did  he  judge  here?  When  he  .saw  all  this  traffic  going  on 
in  the  temple,  there  must  liave  been  judgment  and  condem¬ 
nation  before  there  could  be  the  violence  of  driving  them 
out,  for  that  was  the  execution  of  the  judgment  which  had 
preceded  it. 

He  said,  “Resist  not  evil”;  '^  and  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  career  he  followed  that  precept  to  the  letter; 
notably  at  the  end  of  his  earthly  ministry,  when,  if  ever, 
there  was  a  cause  for  resisting  evil.  When  arrested,  ex¬ 
amined,  and  convicted  by  the  Sanhedrim  contrary  to  the 
form  of  law,  pronounced  not  guilty  by  his  last  judge,  Pilate, 
and  yet  led  off  to  execution,  he  made  no  resistance,  although 
we  all  remember  well  his  answer  to  Peter  who  had  struck 
off  the  ear  of  the  high  priest’s  .servant:  “Thinkest  thou 
that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently 
give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?”  He  might 
have  resisted  with  overwhelming  force  and  with  the  fore¬ 
knowledge  of  certain  success,  but  he  did  not.® 

The  sum  of  all  his  ethical  precepts,  a  statement  which 
contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  them  all,  and  one 
which,  if  complied  with,  brings  obedience  to  all  the  others, 
was  thus  expressed  by  him:  “As  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise.”*  Had  he 

*Matt.  vii.  1-5;  John  viii.  15.  *Matt.  v.  38-42. 

*Matt.  xzvi.  53.  *Luke  vi.  31. 
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been  one  of  the  money-changers  there  in  the  temple,  would 
he  have  wished  some  one  to  overturn  his  table,  scattering 
his  money  on  the  floor,  and  drive  him  out  of  the  building? 
Would  any  one  so  situated  wish  for  the  treatment  which  he 
gave  them?  Mankind  is  very  fond  of  quoting  this  precept 
to  others  as  most  wise.  Was  not  this  act  a  distinct  viola¬ 
tion  of  it?  How  can  it  be  justified  under  these  words? 
On  the  contrary,  this  incident  is  often  used  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  the  golden  rule,  and  to  excuse,  if  not  to  justify, 
the  violation  of  its  plain  requirements.  These  are  very 
serious  contradictions. 

Not  the  least  difficulty  is  found  in  the  fact  that  such  an 
action  would  he  a  violation  of  his  great  precept  which  rests 
on  the  principle  of  love.  He  said  at  the  outset  of  his 
career:  “Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto 
you.  Love  your  enemies.”  * 

These  men  were  his  enemies, — potentially,  if  not  actively. 
Under  his  own  precept  he  should  love  them.  This  violent 
attack  on  them,  scourging  them  with  a  whip  of  small  cords, 
forcing  them  to  leave  their  business  suddenly  and  without 
preparation,  scattering  their  property  and  subjecting  them 
to  indignity  and  loss  if  not  to  ruin,  was  not  the  action  of 
love.  If,  as  the  synoptics  say,  the  event  occurred  just  after 
his  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  it  was  only  three  or  four 
days  later  when  he  said  to  his  disciples:  “A  new  com¬ 
mandment  give  I  unto  you.  That  ye  love  one  another  as  I 
have  loved  you”;'**  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  specified  the 
extent  of  his  love  for  them  when  he  said:  “As  the  Father 
hath  loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you.”  *  Such  love  as  this 
was  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  action  in  the  tem¬ 
ple.  Under  compliance  with  these  precepts  the  incident 
could  not  have  occurred. 

Avoidance  of  all  anger  and  of  every  other  discordant 

*  Matt.  V.  43-48.  ‘John  xiii.  34.  *  John  xv.  9. 
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thought  including  indignation  and  condemnation,  non- 
resistance  which  does  not  admit  of  self-defense,  doing  to 
others  as  one  would  be  done  by,  such  love  as  loves  even 
enemies  and  is  equal  to  the  love  of  God  for  Jesus  the 
Christ — these  all  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  his  teaching 
and  permeate  his  whole  course.  Without  these  he  would 
lose  his  most  distinctive  characteristics.  All  that  he  says 
or  does  rests  on  them  as  a  basis ;  yet  in  this  act  of  driving 
out  the  dealers  in  the  temple  each  of  these  was  violated. 
Herein  are  greater  difficulties  than  any  question  as  to  the 
time  when  the  incident  occurred  or  the  frequency  of  its 
repetition.  His  character  is  at  stake.  Is  his  own  action 
consistent  with  his  teaching?  Does  he  shape  his  own 
course  by  the  rules  which  he  proposes  for  others?  Or 
did  he  on  this  occasion  give  way  to  temptation  and  violate 
his  own  teaching?  The  author  of  Hebrews  says  he  “was 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.”  ^  Is 
this  correct;  or  did  he  sin  on  this  occasion?  Was  he 
speaking  seriously  when  he  said  these  things  which  have 
been  referred  to?  Did  he  really  mean  them?  These  are 
important  questions  which  occur  to  every  serious  person, 
and  they  deserve  an  authoritative  and  satisfactory  answer. 
Without  such  an  answer  the  student  must  be  continually 
in  doubt.  Contradictions  will  arise  to  distract  the  under¬ 
standing,  veer  the  judgment  from  side  to  side,  undermine 
our  opinion  regarding  his  sincerity  and  authority,  vitiate 
his  teaching,  and  destroy  its  value  for  us.  As  already  in¬ 
timated,  an  examination  of  historic  facts  and  conditions 
will  be  of  advantage  in  an  attempt  to  find  a  solution  for 
these  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this 
feast  of  the  passover  at  which  it  is  said  the  occurrence  took 
place  are  things  we  are  hardly  familiar  with  and  do  not 
estimate  at  their  true  value.  We  do  not  appreciate  the  size 

^  Heb.  iv.  15. 
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of  the  temple  and  its  enclosed  courts.  It  has  been  some¬ 
times  the  fashion  to  belittle  its  magnitude.  The  building 
itself,  which  included  the  holy  of  holies,  was  not  large,  and 
it  is  to  this  that  writers  allude  when  they  speak  of  the 
small  size  of  the  Jewish  temple.  But  the  area  included 
in  the  courts  which  surrounded  this  inner  structure  was 
immense;  and,  unless  some  particular  portion  of  it  was 
named,  it  was  all  this  that  the  Jews  meant  when  they 
spoke  of  the  temple.  I^atest  investigations  lead  to  esti¬ 
mates  which  make  the  temple  precincts,  roughly  speaking, 
a  quadrangle  of  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  on  a  side, 
with  an  area  of  about  thirty-five  acres.^  It  is  estimated 
that  it  had  a  capacity  for  over  two  hundred  thousand  peo¬ 
ple,  or  twice  as  many  as  the  Roman  Coliseum.  The  length 
of  the  eastern  wall  was  more  than  twice  that  of  a  side  of 
the  great  Egyptian  pyramid,  and  its  total  height  on  the 
precipitous  side  was  only  a  few  feet  less  than  that  of  the 
same  structure.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  temple 
at  one  of  the  great  feasts  was  vastly  in  excess  of  the  com¬ 
mon  impression.  Not  only  did  every  Jew  of  Judaea  and 
Galilee  feel  it  incumbent  on  him  to  come  to  the  great  an¬ 
nual  feast,  but  to  bring  all  his  children  and  dependents. 
Jews  all  over  the  world,  and  at  that  time  they  were  very 
numerous  outside  of  Judaea,  also  made  it  a  point  to  come  up 
to  the  feast  as  often  as  possible.  And  so  we  are  told  that, 
ordinarily,  at  this  period  in  Jewish  history,  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  million  people  came  to  Jerusalem  during  the 
great  feast,  and  of  course  visited  the  temple.^  These  num¬ 
bers  give  the  feast  an  importance  which  it  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have ;  and  yet  they  are  exceeded  by  other  estimates 

^C.  R.  Conder,  in  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  subject  “Jerusalem,”  Vol.  ii. 
c.  2412. 

•Edinburgh  Review. 

•Edersheim,  The  Temple  and  its  Ministry;  also  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ, 
chap.  xliz. 
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made  by  men  who  have  examined  the  situation  with  skill 
and  ability. 

Each  visitor  was  required  by  custom  and  religious  re¬ 
quirement  to  bring  an  offering,  for  none  might  appear 
empty.*  These  offerings  were  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  numbers,  as  well  as  the  wealth  and  position,  of 
those  making  the  offerings.  Herod  at  one  time,  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  purpose,  sacrificed  three  hundred  oxen  at  a  single  feast. 
Josepluis  adds  that  this  example  w'as  followed  by  others, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  number  the  sacrifices.^  On  one 
occasion  the  question  of  the  importance  of  the  Jewish  peo¬ 
ple  came  up,  and  the  officials  wished  to  convey  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperor  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Jewish  feast. 
For  this  purpose  the  high  priest  kept  an  accurate  account  of 
the  lambs  sacrificed  at  that  time,  and  reported  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand,  five  hundred.’  Just  for  the  peace 
offering,  which  is  only  a  part  of  the  service,  it  is  said  that 
Solomon  on  a  special  occasion  offered  twenty-two  thousand 
oxen  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep.*  This 
was,  as  it  w'ere,  making  a  huge  butcher-shop  of  the  temple. 
The  shambles  of  Chicago  would  not  exceed  such  numbers.® 

The  conduct  of  these  sacrifices  necessitated  an  immense 

•  Ex.  xxiii.  15.  *  Farrar,  Life  of  Christ. 

’E<ler.sheiin,  The  Temple  and  its  Ministry.  ♦  1  Kings  viii.  63. 

‘It  is  reported,  for  the  year  1900,  that  3,061,631  sheep  were  killed  in 
the  Chicago  abattoirs,  which  are  claimed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Allowing  three  hundred  working-days  in  the  year,  this  would  make  an 
average  of  10,205  per  day.  The  feast  at  which  256,500  lambs  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  extended  over  only  eight  days,  which  would  give  an  average  of 
32,062  per  day,  or  more  than  three  times  the  daily  average  of  sheep  killed 
in  Chicago.  The  daily  average  for  the  total  of  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  and 
sheep  killed  in  Chicago  for  the  year  1900  was  only  38,783,  or  less  than 
one- fifth  more  than  the  average  of  sheep  alone  in  the  temple;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  large  numbers  of  cattle  were  also  included  in  the 
sacrifices.  This  comparison  shows  the  magnitude  of  the  business  which 
was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  action  of  Jesus  in  driving  out  the  deal¬ 
ers,  and  it  also  throws  a  side-light  on  the  character  of  the  temple  service. 
Prom  one  point  of  view  it  was  for  the  time  an  enormous  butcher-shop. 
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business  in  providing  the  oxen,  sheep,  and  doves.  Two 
million  people  required  a  corresponding  supply.  To  pro¬ 
vide  two  hundred  thousand  sheep  and  lambs,  or  even  half 
that  number,  and  two  thousand  oxen,  is  in  itself  not  a  small 
affair.  The  full  extent  of  the  temple  business  can  only  be 
suggested,  because  specific  figures  cannot  be  had.  The 
values  involved  must  have  been  large.  Of  course,  not  all 
these  transactions  were  in  the  temple  precincts,  but  proba¬ 
bly  that  was  the  largest  single  place  for  the  traffic. 

The  character  of  these  commercial  transactions  miist 
have  been  in  some  respects,  at  least,  in  keeping  with  that 
of  the  ordinary  Eastern  market,  where  similar  transactions 
are  carried  on.  Mattliew,  Mark,  and  Euke  unite  in  saying 
that  Jesus  characterized  it  as  “a  den  of  thieves.”^ 

Tills  was  literally  true.  “Corners”  in  the  market  are 
not  a  modern  affair.  They  had  their  “corners”  then  as 
we  have  them  in  these  days.  A  single  instance  in  illustra¬ 
tion  will  be  enough  to  show  what  must  often  have  occurred. 
The  dove  was  the  poor  man’s  offering.  If  he  could  not 
afford  a  calf,  or  a  sheep,  or  an  ox,  it  was  allowable  for  him 
to  offer  a  dove  or  a  pair  of  doves.  It  is  a  fact  stated  by 
the  highest  authority  that  on  one  occasion  a  man  made  a 
corner  in  doves  and  ran  the  price  up  to  what  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  three  dollars  and  eighty  cents  a  pair. 
We  can  better  understand  what  this  means  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  pay  for  an  ordinary  day’s  labor  was  about 
twelve  and  a  half  cents,  and  this  price  would  be  more  than 
the  laborer  would  receive  for  a  month.  But  another  man 
“broke  the  market,”  and  doves  were  .sold  the  same  day  for 
five  cents  a  pair.'^  If  such  extortion  was  effected  with 
doves,  what  was  probably  done  with  sheep  and  oxen  ? 

*The  Greek  word  rendered  “thieves”  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke 
indicates  more  than  petty  stealers,  but  men  of  violence  banded  together. 
Vincent,  Word  Studies  in  the  New  Testament. 

’What  these  things  meant  may  be  better  understood  by  a  list  of  prices 
of  that  day:  “The  cost  of  common  living  was  very  low.  In  the  bazaars 
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Under  their  law,  every  Jew  in  every  part  of  the  world 
who  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  was  expected 
once  a  year  to  pay  a  half-shekel  into  the  temple  treasury  as 
a  ransom  for  his  soul ;  and  that  payment  must  be  made  in 
the  sacred  Jewish  coinage.  No  other  money  could  be  used, 
because  anything  else  would  have  been  a  desecration.^  In 
this  country,  crossed  as  it  was  in  various  directions  by  the 
highways  of  commercial  traffic,  and  with  a  population 
made  up  of  diverse  races,  there  were  many  kinds  of  money. 
The  Jewish  coinage  was  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
country,  and  all  kinds  were  in  circulation.  From  this  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  as  well  as  because  large  sums  were  sent  by 
Jews  living  elsewhere,  the  business  of  the  money-changers 
became  a  necessity.  They  furnished  the  half-shekel  for  the 
temple  worshipers  in  exchange  for  any  coinage  they  might 
chance  to  bring.  At  the  middle  of  the  month  preceding 
the  great  feast,  every  little  hamlet  in  Judjca  and  Galilee 
was  visited  by  these  officials,  giving  the  people  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  beforehand  to  change  their  money  into  the  ancient 
money  of  Israel  in  readiness  for  the  offering  at  the  great 
feast.  At  a  prescribed  time  these  men  returned  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  then  the  exchange  could  only  be  accomplished 
there. 

The  value  of  the  annual  offering  in  half-shekels  is  con- 

you  might  get  a  complete  suit  for  your  .slave  for  $4.50  or  $4.75,  and  a  tol¬ 
erable  outfit  for  yourself  for  |i2.oo  to  $24.00.  For  the  same  sum  you 
might  purchase  an  ass,  an  ox,  or  a  cow,  and  for  a  little  more,  a  horse.  A 
calf  might  be  had  for  less  than  $3.75,  a  goat  for  $1.25  or  $1.50.  Sheep 
were  dearer,  and  fetched  from  $1.00  to  $3.75  or  $4.00,  while  a  lamb  might 
be  had  sometimes  as  low  as  five  cents.  No  wonder  living  and  labor  were 
so  cheap.  Grain  of  all  kinds,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil  cost  very  little.  Meat 
was  about  two  cents  a  pound;  a  man  might  get  himself  a  small,  of  course 
unfurnished,  lodging  for  about  twelve  cents  a  week.  A  day  laborer  was 
paid  about  fifteen  cents  a  day,  though  skilled  labor  would  fetch  a  good 
deal  more.  Indeed,  the  great  Hillel  was  popularly  supposed  to  have 
supported  his  family  on  le.ss  than  five  cents  a  day.” — Edersheim,  Life 
and  Times  of  Jesus,  Vol.  i.  p.  116. 

^  Ex.  xzx.  12-16. 
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servatively  estimated  (of  course  varied  from  year  to  year)  at 
about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  annual  profits 
to  the  money-changers  from  their  legal  fees  were  at  least 
forty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  These  figures  show  the 
magnitude  of  this  part  of  the  business  of  the  money¬ 
changers.^  This  was  not  a  small  matter  in  a  community 
where  twelve  and  a  half  to  fifteen  cents  was  the  price  of  an 
ordinary  day’s  labor.  In  the  proportion  which  this  bears 
to  the  price  of  labor  in  these  days,  these  profits  would  have 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  the  half-shekel 
tax  would  reach  something  like  three  millions. 

The  political  conditions  at  this  time  have  an  important 
bearing  on  our  subject.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman 
authorities  appointed  the  high  priest,  because  he  was  not 
only  the  head  of  the  church  but  the  political  head  of  the 
nation  as  well,  and  therefore  it  behooved  them  that  they 
should  have  a  man  in  this  office  who  was  responsible  to 
them,  and  wholly  within  their  control.  One  Annas  at  last 
obtained  influence  with  the  Romans,  and  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  When  he  could  no  longer  hold  the  office,  he 
secured  the  appointment  of  one  relative  after  another. 
When  he  had  no  more  relatives  who  were  eligible,  others 
were  appointed  at  his  request  who  would  do  his  bidding.* 
He  was  really  the  one  continually  in  authority,  for  the 
priestly  officers  were  only  puppets  to  do  his  bidding.  This 
explains  why  Jesus  when  arrested  was  first  taken  before 
Annas,  though  Caiaphas  was  the  high  priest.  Annas  succeed¬ 
ed  in  managing  this  business  for  some  fifty  years,  including 
the  time  of  Jesus.  It  became  an  open  fact  that  this  office 
and  many  others  were  literally  bought  and  sold.  The  Jews 
must  have  been  something  more  than  human  had  they 
escaped  venality  under  such  conditions  and  circumstances 

*  Edersheim,  Temple  and  its  Service,  pp.  48,  49. 

*  Encyclopjedia  Britannica. 
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as  prevailed  at  this  period  in  their  history.  Corruption 
grew  and  fattened  and  was  of  the  boldest  kind.  It  is  said 
of  one  woman — and  the  authority  is  generally  accepted  as 
good — that  she  bought  the  place  of  high  priest  for  her  lover 
for  one  year,  paying  three  bushels  of  gold  pieces  for  it.^ 

In  the  earlier  days  the  traffic  in  the  things  necessary  for 
the  sacrifices  was  carried  on  outside  the  city  walls  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  gate  nearest  the  temple.  Under  existing 
political  conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  traffic  found 
its  way  into  the  sacred  city,  and  finally  into  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles,  which  was  the  large  court  of  the  temple. 
Those  from  a  distance  could  not  easily  drive  their  cattle 
and  sheep  all  the  way.  It  was  more  convenient  for  the 
purchasers  to  find  the  things  they  wanted  inside  the  city 
gates.  For  the  same  reasons  they  brought  them  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  temple  itself.  From  this  it  was  only  a  .step 
to  the  large  outer  public  court.  For  corrupt  officials,  ex¬ 
cuses  for  the  infringement  were  plenty.  Because  the  sheep, 
oxen,  and  doves  were  necessary  for  the  temple  service,  a 
half-sacrcd  character  might  be  claimed  for  the  traffic.  The 
exchange  of  the  money  had  a  similar  plea.  This  furnished 
an  excuse  for  allowing  it  within  the  temple  walls.  These 
temple  bazaars  were  the  property  and  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  income  of  the  family  of  the  unscrupulous  Annas, 
and  were  popularly  known  by  his  name.'^  Finally  men  rented 
places  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  traffic  in  this  court,  just 
as  men  rent  stalls  in  the  public  markets  of  our  cities  to¬ 
day.  A  man  paid  for  his  place  and  it  belonged  to  him. 

This  understanding  of  the  character  and  magnitude  of 
the  business,  its  legality  in  form  at  least,  its  connection 
with  the  highest  officials  and  sources  of  authority,  puts  a 
different  appearance  upon  the  ejection  if  looked  at  from 
their  point  of  view.  It  was  a  violation  of  their  “  vested 

*  Schiirer,  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Christ. 

*  Edersheim,  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus,  Vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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rights”  as  they  understood  them.  The  Jew  of  that  day 
was  very  much  like  the  Jew  of  to-day,  and  in  that  particu¬ 
lar  not  altogether  different  from  the  American  or  European. 
He  will  give  up  some  things,  but  he  does  not  readily  give 
up  his  property  nor  allow  interference  with  his  business. 
This  action  which  we  are  considering  was  both,  and  it  was 
also  a  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  biblical  narrative  and 
of  the  subject  generally,  as  well  as  for  convenience  of  ref¬ 
erence,  the  four  accounts  from  the  Gospels  are  placed  be¬ 
low  side  by  side.  First  are  the  three  parallel  narratives  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  Each  division  of  each  story 
is  made  to  stand  by  itself  opposite  the  corresponding  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  other  stories.  Where  a  writer  omits  what  an¬ 
other  speaks  about,  a  blank  space  is  left  in  his  column. 
Thus  the  story  and  all  the  possible  comparisons  which  may 
be  instituted  are  at  once  before  the  eye.  • 

The  account  given  by  John,  which  represents  the  inci¬ 
dent  as  occurring  at  the  earlier  date,  and  which  really 
stands  by  itself  distinct  from  the  others,  is  placed  on  the 
same  page  alongside  of  the  others  for  easy  reference  and 
comparison. 


TIIK  SYNOPTIC  ACCOUNT. 


MATTHEW  XXI. 

12  H  And  Jesus 
w«-nt  into  the  temple 
of  G  id,  and  cast  out 
all  them  that  told 
and  bouiiht  in  the 
temple,  and  over¬ 
threw  the  tables  of 
the  money  chancers, 
and  the  seats  of  them 
that  sold  doves. 


MARK  XI. 

15  If  And  they 
come  to  Jerusalem; 
and  Jesus  went  into 
the  temple,  and  be- 
Can  to  cast  out  them 
that  sold  and  bought 
in  the  temple,  and 
overthrew  the  tables 
of  tbe  money-chang¬ 
ers,  and  the  seats  of 
them  that  sold  doves; 

16  And  would  not 
suffer  that  any  man 
should  carry  any 
vessel  through  the 
temple. 


LUKE  XIX. 

45  And  he  went 
into  the  temple,  and 
began  to  c.iSt  .out 
them  that  sold  there¬ 
in,  and  them  that 
bought; 


JOHN’S 

ACCOUNT. 

JOHN  II. 

13  If  And  the  Jews’ 
a  s  s  o  V  e  r  was  at 
and,  and  Jesus 

went  up  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem, 

14  And  found  in 
the  temple  those  that 
sold  oxen  and  sheep 
and  doves,  and  the 
changers  of  money 
sitting: 

15  And  when  he 
haa  made  a  scourge 
of  small  cords  he 
drove  them  all  out 
of  the  temple,  and 
the  sheep,  and  the 
oxen;  and  poured 
out  the  changers’ 
money,  and  over¬ 
threw  the  tables; 
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13  And  taid  unto 
them.  It  it  written. 
My  home  shall  be 
called  the  house  of 
prayer;  but  ye  have 
made  it  a  den  of 
thieves. 


14  And  the  blind 
and  the  lame  came 
to  him  in  the  temple; 
and  he  healed  them. 


15  And  when  the 
chi'f  priests  and 
sciihes  saw  the  won¬ 
derful  things  that  he 
did,  and  the  children 
crying  in  the  temple, 
saying.  Hosanna  to 
the  Son  of  David; 
they  were  sore  dis¬ 
pleased. 

•  16  Arid  said  unto 
him,  Nearest  thou 
what  these  say  ?  And 
Jesus  saith  unto 
them.  Yea;  have  ye 
never  read.  Out  of 
the  mouth  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou 
hast  perfected  praise? 


17  H  And  he  left 
them,  and  went  out 
of  the  city  into  Beth¬ 
any;  and  he  lodged 
there. 


17  And  he  taught, 
saying  unto  them. 
Is  it  not  written.  My 
house  shall  be  called 
of  all  nations  the 
house  of  prayer?  but 
ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of  thieves. 


18  And  the  scribes 
and  chief  priests 
heard  it,  and  sought 
how  they  might  de¬ 
stroy  him:  for  they 
feared  him,  because 
all  ^the  people  was 
astonished  at  his 
doctrine. 

19  And  when  even 
was  come,  he  went 
out  of  the  city. 


46  Saying  unto 
them.  It  is  written. 
My  house  is  the 
house  of  prayer;  but 
ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of  thieves. 


47  And  he  taught 
daily  in  the  temple. 

But  the  chief  priests 
and  the  scribes  and 
the  chief  of  the  peo- 
le  sought  to  destroy 
im. 

48  And  could  not 
find  what  they  might 
do:  for  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  very  atten¬ 
tive  to  hear  him. 


16  And  said  unto 
them  that  sold  doves. 
Take  these  things 
hence;  make  not  my 
Fathers  house  a 
house  of  merchand¬ 
ise. 

>7  And  his  disci¬ 
ples  remembered 
that  it  Was  written. 
The  zeal  of  thine 
house  hath  eaten  me 
up. 

18  IT  Then  an¬ 
swered  the  Jews  and 
said  unto  him.  What 
sign  shewest  thou 
unto  us,  seeing  that 
thou  doest  these 
things  ? 

19  Jesus  answered 
and  said  unto  them. 
Destroy  this  temple, 
and  in  three  days  I 
will  raise  it  up. 

20  Then  said  the 
Jews,  Forty  and  six 
years  was  this  tem¬ 
ple  in  building,  and 
wilt  thou  rear  it  up 
in  three  days? 

31  But  he  spake  of 
the  temple  of  his 
body. 

22  When  therefore 
he  was  risen  from 
the  dead,  his  disci- 
p  1  e  s  remembered 
that  he  had  said 
this  unto  them;  and 
they  believed  the 
Scripture,  and  the 
word  which  Jesus 
had  said. 


According  to  Matthew  and  Mark  the  destruction  and 
discomfiture  were  quite  complete.  He  “cast  out  all  them 
that  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple,  and  overthrew  the 
tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that 
sold  doves.”  John  is  more  graphic  in  his  story:  “He 
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,  drove  them  [the  dealers]  all  out  of  the  temple,  and  the 
sheep,  and  the  oxen ;  and  poured  out  the  changers’  money, 
and  overthrew  the  tables.”  The  number  of  money- changers 
and  traders  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  nor  was  the 
collection  of  cattle  and  sheep  small. ^  Imagine  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  great  commotion  that  must  have  taken  place, — 
the  consternation  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  who  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  concerned,  as  well  as  the  astonishment  of  the  crowd 
of  onlookers,  the  confusion  caused  by  the  hundreds,  per¬ 
haps  thousands,  of  cattle  and  sheep,  as  they  were  thus  un¬ 
ceremoniously  driven  out  of  the  temple,  the  overturning  of 
the  tables  and  other  furniture  of  the  place,  and  the  scatter¬ 
ing  of  the  coin  as  it  was  poured  out  on  the  floor.  It  must 
have  been  like  “pandemonium  turned  loose.” 

What  followed  all  this  confusion?  The  Gospels  make 
it  a  picture  of  peace.  In  the  next  sentence  Matthew  says: 
“The  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  him  in  the  temple  and 
he  healed  them.”  The  contrast,  not  to  say  the  incongruity, 
between  the  scene  which  this  suggests  and  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  only  a  moment  before,  is  startling.  Was  there  no 
other  immediate  consequence?  Where  were  the  priests  and 
other  temple  officials,  including  their  hundreds  of  assistants 
and  those  whose  business  it  must  have  been  to  keep  order? 
Where  was  the  Roman  garrison,  always  close  at  hand  in 
the  city,  ready  to  interfere  and  quell  riotous  proceedings? 
Here  was  this  man,  single  and  alone,  his  habit  unresisting; 
and  the  blind  and  the  lame  came  to  him  at  once  and  he 

*  “There  in  the  actual  court  of  the  Gentiles,  steaming  with  heat  in  the 
burning  April  day,  and  filling  the  temple  with  stench  and  filth,  were 
penned  whole  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  while  the  drovers  and  pilgrims 
stood  bartering  and  bargaining  around  them.  There  were  the  men  with 
their  great  wicker  cages  filled  with  doves,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
arcades,  formed  by  the  quadruple  rows  of  Corinthian  colulnns,  sat  the 
money-changers,  with  their  tables  covered  with  piles  of  various  smalj 
coins,  while,  as  they  reckoned  and  wrangled  in  the  most  dishonest  of 
trades,  their  greedy  eyes  twinkled  with  the  lust  of  gain.” — Farrar,  Life 
of  Christ,  chap.  xiii. 
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healed  them !  And  children  were  there,  too!  A  cyclone, 
followed  on  the  instant  by  perfect  peace,  and  no  indication 
of  any  damage  done ! 

The  next  occurrence  is  no  less  remarkable:  “And  when 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  saw  the  wonderful  things  that 
he  did  [the  connection  indicates  clearly  that  “wonderful 
things”  must  refer  to  the  healing  of  the  blind  and  lame, 
and  not  to  the  interference  with  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
temple],*  and  the  children  crying  in  the  temple,  and  saying, 
Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David ;  they  were  sore  displeased.” 
There  is  not  one  word  about  the  driving  out  of  the  money¬ 
changers  and  traders.  That  incident  had  sunk  out  of  sight 
entirely.  The  cause  of  their  displeasure  is  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  crying,  “Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.”  They 
question  him,  “Hearest  thou  what  these  say?”  There  is 
no  word  about  the  immense  destruction  of  property  which, 
as  we  ordinarily  look  upon  the  narrative,  must  have  just 
occurred,  nor  any  allusion  to  the  disorder  and  confusion 
which  must  have  been  left  behind  the  sudden  exit  of  the 
terrorized  dealers  and  their  animals.  Jesus  answered: 
“Yea;  have  ye  never  read.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise?”  The  shouting  of 
the  children  is  of  such  importance  that  the  dispersion  of 
the  dealers  and  brokers  is  forgotten. 

Mark  and  Luke  take  up  the  story  here  where  Matthew 
lays  it  down :  “He  taught  daily  in  the  temple”;  and  “The 
scribes  and  chief  priests  heard,  and  sought  how  they  might 
destroy  him ;  for  they  feared  him,  because  all  the  people 
were  astonished  at  his  doctrines.”  To  this  Luke  adds: 

•Had  the  phrase,  “wonderful  things  which  he  did,”  been  an  allusion 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  dealers,  the  arrangement  of  the  sentences  in 
the  narrative  would  have  been  entirely  different.  Besides,  there  would 
have  been  some  more  particular  reference  to  the  event  itself.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  special  reference  is  to  the' shouting  children  !  How 
trivial  was  this  in  comparison  with  the  expulsion  of  the  dealers  and  the 
attendant  confusion ! 
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“And  could  not  find  what  they  might  do.”  Yet  here  was 
abundant  opportunity  for  charging  him  with  disturbing 
the  peace;  raising  a  serious  commotion,  if  not  a  mob;  and 
violating  the  customs,  if  not  the  laws,  of  the  land.  They 
long  had  wanted  some  excuse  by  which  they  might  bring 
before  Pilate  a  charge  against  him  of  violating  the  civil 
law.  Here  was  ample  cause  in  the  case  of  the  money¬ 
changers,  if  no  other.  They  were  duly  and  legally  author¬ 
ized  to  transact  the  business,  and  had  at  the  very  least  a 
semi-official  character.  He  interfered  with  the  transaction 
of  their  official  business,  and  also  deprived  them  of  their 
property.  John  says  he  poured  out  their  money.  How 
much  was  this  short  of  stealing?  If  a  man  should  to-day 
go  into  a  place  of  business  of  another  and  scatter  his  money, 
even  if  he  did  not  appropriate  any  of  it,  such  action  would 
warrant  immediate  legal  proceedings.  If  this  occurred  at 
the  first  of  his  ministry,  as  John  says,  here  was  ample  cause 
for  prosecution.  And  yet  all  through  his  career  the  polit¬ 
ical  and  religious  leaders  were  seeking  some  excuse  by 
which  they  might  make  him  amenable  to  law.  If  it  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  last  of  his  ministry,  as  the  others  say,  what 
need  for  further  search  after  some  serious  charge  against 
him?  Here  was  the  thing  they  wanted,  fresh  and  ready 
to  their  hand.  Note  also  another  point.  Mark  says  the 
priests  and  scribes  “feared  him,  because  the  people  were 
astonished  *  at  his  doctrine  [teaching].”  Luke  says  they 
sought  to  destroy  him,  “for  all  the  people  were  very  attem* 
tive  to  hear  him.”  All  this  together  shows  that  the  cause 
of  their  animosity  was  not  these  overt  acts  against  the 
dealers  (for  these  are  not  mentioned),  but  his  teaching  or 
doctrine  and  the  interest  of  the  people  in  him. 

*  Young  says  that  the  Greek  word  here  rendered  “  astonished  ”  means 
"to  be  greatly  struck," — ‘‘The  people  were  greatly  struck  at  [or  by]  his 
teaching.”  This  agrees  with  Mark’s  declaration,  that  they  "  were  very 
attentive  to  hear  him." 
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The  account  says  that  for  several  days  following  he  went 
out  of  the  city  each  evening,  returning  in  the  morning. 
Daily  he  goes  into  the  temple  without  the  slighest  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  publicly  teaches  there.  He  is  met  by  the  chief 
priests  of  the  temple,  and  leaders  of  opinion,  and  they  ask 
him  for  his  authority,  and  all  kinds  of  other  questions ;  but 
they  never  mention  the  disturbance  in  the  temple.  Nothing 
was  afterward  done  with  him  in  consequence  of  this  vio¬ 
lence.  No  charge  was  made  against  him  for  it;  nor,  so 
far  as  we  have  the  record,  was  anything  ever  said  about  it. 
This  immense  business  disturbed,  if  not  broken  up ;  the 
leaders  of  the  people  seeking  his  destruction,  and  anxious 
to  find  fault  with  him  in  any  and  every  possible  way;  and 
yet  their  only  complaint  on  this  occasion  was  because  the 
children  cried  after  him,  and  because  of  the  things  which 
he  taught.  Is  this  silence  reasonable? 

Bnt  this  is  not  all.  During  a  large  part  of  his  ministry 
the  Jews  w’ere  seeking  his  destruction  with  increasing  in¬ 
tensity  of  desire.  Even  after  his  arrest,  evidence  against 
him  could  not  be  found. ^  As  I  have  already  said,  there 
was  enough  evidence  in  connection  with  this  incident, 
whether  it  occurred  at  the  earlier  or  later  date — certainly 
if  there  were  two  aggressive  acts  of  this  kind.  The  men 
driven  from  the  places  which  they  had  bought  and  paid  for 
would  surely  be  willing  at  any  time  to  testify  against  him. 
The  money  changers  at  least  could  tell  of  their  losses,  for 
it  is  improbable  that  they  recovered  all  their  coin  so  ruth¬ 
lessly  scattered.  Is  it  not  strange  that  they  did  not  utilize 
such  unequivocal  evidence?  Finally,  false  witnesses  were 
found,  who  testified  that  he  said  he  was  able  to  destroy  the 
temple,  and  build  it  in  three  days.^ 

There  is  a  peculiarity  about  this  testimony.  John  said 
that  Jesus  did  indeed  use  similar  words,’’  and  yet  Matthew 

*Mark  xiv.  55.  *Matt.  xxvi.  60-61.  ®John  ii.  19, 
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and  Mark^  say  this  statement  was  false.  How  false?  If 
he  used  these  words,  was  not  the  witness  true?  Turn  and 
read  the  second  chapter  of  John,  verses  18-22  inclusive. 
He  indeed  used  words  similar  to  those  testified  to  by  the 
witnesses,  but  with  a  meaning  entirely  different  from  that 
which  they  attached  to  them.  They  spoke  of  the  temple 
in  Jerusalem,  which  Herod  had  not  yet  completed;  he 
spoke  of  the  temple  of  himself — the  place  for  worship, 
“neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem,”  of  which 
he  told  the  Samaritan  women.^  From  one  point  of  view  it 
was  not  false  testimony,  but  from  the  true  point  of  view  it 
was.  They  misrepresented  him  wholly. 

Right  here,  even  at  the  expense  of  weariness  of  repeti¬ 
tion,  let  us  recur  to  the  fact  that  these  words  thus  testified 
to  were  uttered  on  the  occasion  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
traders.  The  witnesses  to  the  words  were  also  witnesses 
to  the  event.  Why  was  not  the  event  mentioned? 

How  he  was  reviled  as  he  hung  on  the  cross!  The 
passers  taunted  him:  “Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple, 
and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself.”  The  chief 
priests  and  scribes  jeered  him:  “He  saved  others,  himself 
he  cannot  save.”  Other  things  also  were  “cast  in  his 
teeth,”  but  not  one  word  either  from  these  dealers  of  the 
temple,  or  from  their  friends !  *  The  crucifixion  was  on 
Friday.  The  dealers  were  driven  out  probably  on  the 
Monday  before.^  Is  it  possible  that  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  fairly  respectable  and  influential  men  like  those,  who, 
as  they  must  have  considered  it,  had  been  outraged  in  per¬ 
son  and  property,  would  have  been  ignorant  of  his  arrest 
and  execution?  And  if  they  had  known  of  it,  would  they 
not  also  have  been  there  to  witness  his  discomfiture  and 
join  with  others  in  jeers  and  taunts?  They  surely  had  not 

^Matt.  xxvi.  60-61;  Mark  xiv.  57-58.  *John  iv.  19-24. 

®Matt.  xxvii.  39-44;  Mark  xv.  29-32. 

^Robinson,  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  page  184. 
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forgiven  him.  This  action  of  his  touched  also  those  priests 
who  rented  them  the  space  in  the  temple.  Would  they 
have  refrained  from  jeers  and  taunts  about  that  also? 
Surely,  if  the  incident  were  worth  relating,  the  taunts 
would  be  also.  But  there  is  no  record  of  them.  It  is  fair 
to  conclude  that  there  were  none  relative  to  this  incident. 

But  I  think  John  gives  us  the  key  to  the  situation.  As 
with  the  witnesses  and  the  other  Jews,  the  difficulty  arises 
from  our  misunderstanding  of  what  is  meant  by  “the  tem¬ 
ple”  out  of  which  the  dealers  were  driven.  This  was  not 
the  structure  in  Jerusalem  but  the  temple  of  himself.^ 

In  Hebrews  we  read,  that  “in  all  points  he  was  tempted 
like  as  we  are.”  He  entered  into  the  great  place  of  Jewish 
worship,  a  place  made  sacred  by  their  law  and  custom,  and 
at  that  time  believed  by  them  to  be  the  only  place  in  all 
the  whole  earth  where  God  could  be  worshiped  as  he 
ought  to  be.  He  saw  this  place  desecrated  by  commercial 
transactions,  some  of  them  of  the  worst  kind.  This  natur¬ 
ally  suggested  to^him  his  own  possibilities — what  he  might 
do  with  the  sacred  power  which  he  wielded.  We  must  re¬ 
member,  whatever  the  estimate  in  which  we  hold  him,  that 
he  presented  the  strictly  human  side  also;  and  as  to  that 
side  he  was  a  Jew.  How  could  this  making  wealth  out  of  the 
necessities  of  religious  observances  fail  to  suggest  the  wealth 
which  he  might  obtain  by  means  of  the  power  which  he 
possessed,  if  he  would  use  it  for  similar  purposes?  What 
would  those  wealthy  people  have  given  for  the  healing  of 
their  loved  ones, — as  a  single  instance,  the  centurion  who 
was  so  wealthy  that  he  could  build  a  temple  for  the  Jews 
— what  would  he  not  have  given,  had  the  payment  of 
money  become  a  question?  If,  as  John  narrates,  this  inci¬ 
dent  occurred  early  in  his  ministry,  why  may  not  this 
temptation  have  come  to  him,  just  as,  a  little  time  before, 
there  came  to  him  in  the  wilderness  the  temptation  to  sat- 
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isfy  his  hunger,  or  to  throw  himself  from  the  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,  or  to  make  himself  ruler  of  the  world  ?  If  this 
series  of  temptations  came  to  him  at  one  time,  why  not 
this  one  a  little  later?  Is  it  not  entirely  probable  that, 
suggested  by  seeing  other  men  making  wealth  out  of  the 
needs  of  sacred  things,  there  may  have  come  to  him  the 
temptation  to  make  gain  out  of  his  own  sacred  power?  But 
he  cast  the  idea  out  of  his  mind  now  just  as  he  had  done 
before.  He  literally  drove  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
temple  of  himself,  the  traffic  thought  out  of  his  own  mind,  as 
with  a  whip  of  small  cords.  The  “temple”  was  not  the 
gilded  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but,  as  John  explains,  it  was 
the  temple  of  God,  which  was  within  himself. 

The  accuracy  of  this  interpretation  of  the  story  becomes 
all  the  more  apparent,  when  we  remember  that  a  large 
number  of  his  ethical  precepts  rest  for  their  accomplish¬ 
ment  upon  casting  the  erroneous  or  tempting  thought  out 
of  the  mind.  That  was  clearly  the  method  which  he  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  wilderness.  In  each  case  there  he  substituted 
the  thought  of  truth  for  the  thought  of  error,  thus  casting 
out  the  erroneous  thought.  In  the  same  way,  in  this,  he 
cast  out  of  the  temple  of  himself  the  temptation  to  make 
merchandise  by  means  of  the  power  of  God  which  was  in 
him.  The  parallelism  of  the  two  incidents  is  complete  in 
both  their  phases.  He  did  not  literally  drive  the  money¬ 
changers  out  of  the  temple  building  any  more  really  than 
he  was  carried  by  the  devil  through  the  air  from  the  wil¬ 
derness  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  or  to  the  mountain 
top;  but  he  drove  out  of  himself  the  thoughts  of  covetous¬ 
ness  and  avarice,  as  well  as  the  visions  of  wealth  and  ease, 
if  not  of  popularity.  It  was  done  immediately,  boldly,  and 
thoroughly.  With  this  interpretation  all  the  historical 
difficulties  and  moral  contradictions  disappear. 

But  one  will  say  at  once :  Here  is  a  story  which  has  all 
the  forms  of  history ;  and  do  you  propose  to  put  it  away  in 
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this  manner?  We  have  seen  the  incongruity  and  contra¬ 
diction  involved  in  its  literalness.  The  difficulties  in  this 
explanation  are  less.  We  have  a  similar  instance  in  the 
story  of  the  temptation  of  the  wilderness,  where  there  is  all 
the  literalness  of  a  narrative  of  an  actual  incident  if  it  is, 
read  with  that  thbught.  The  generally  accepted  interpre¬ 
tation  of  to-day  is  the  same  in  charater  as  the  one  here 
offered  for  the  story  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple. 

One  story  has  the  same  literalness  in  form  as  the  other. 
Here  is  the  crowd  of  dealers  in  the  temple,  and  the  bare 
statement  that  they  were  driven  out.  There  is  a  personal 
devil  and  his  verbal  suggestions,  Jesus’  replies,  the  trans¬ 
portation  from  the  wilderness  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  second  flight  to  the  mountain. 
These  were  once  taken  as  statements  of  literal  fact,  just 
as  this  we  are  considering  now  is.  The  cjhild  who  asked 
how  the  devil  got  Jesus  from  the  wilderness  to  the  pinna¬ 
cle  of  the  temple,  and  was  told  that  the  devil  took  him  in 
his  arms  and  flew  through  the  air  with  him,  is  not  now  so 
very  old.  The  famous , French  artist  Tissot,  whose  paint¬ 
ings  have  been  admired  all  over  the  world,  does  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  put  this  literal  interpretation  on  his  canvas.  That 
was  the  old  interpretation,  still  alive  in  many  minds,  and 
you  have  it  in  the  story  with  all  the  literalness  of  the  other 
and  with  far  more  particularity.  There  is  just  as  much 
reason  for  believing  in  the  literalness  of  the  story  of  the 
wilderness  as  there  is  for  believing  that  Jesus  drove  the 
money-changers  out  of  the  temple,  and  yet  a  large  class  of 
very  intelligent  people  have  set  its  literalness  aside.  If  we 
apply  the  same  rules  to  both  these  stories,  and  accept  an 
interpretation  for  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  similar  to 
that  which  is  now  accepted  for  the  incident  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  then  all  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  involved  in 
the  story  we  are  considering  fall  away  and  are  lost  It 
will  then  make  no  difference  whether  it  occurred  near  the 
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beginning  of  his  ministry  or  at  its  close.  It  may  well  have 
been  on  both  occasions.  The  most  remarkable  silence  of 
his  enemies  is  fully  accounted  for,  not  only  when  they 
were  searching  for  something  to  use  for  an  accusation 
against  him  during  the  years  when  he  came  and  went 
amongst  them,  and  on  his  trial,  but  also  when  they  taunted 
him  as  he  hung  on  the  cross. 

Probably  no  other  single  thing  in  all  the  story  of  the 
Gospels  has  been  so  often  quoted  in  excuse  for  violation  of 
the  plain  meaning  of  his  great  social  precepts,  nor  has 
anything  else  been  used  with  such  persistence  and  success 
in  perverting  them  from  what  would  otherwise  be  their 
unquestioned  interpretation.  By  this  clear  explanation 
and  interpretation,  this  incident,  instead  of  appearing  as 
something  at  variance  from  his  teaching,  becomes  a  beauti¬ 
ful  illustration  of  it.  His  fundamental  precepts  are  com¬ 
pletely  vindicated,  and  all  appearances  of  contradiction  or 
stultification  of  himself  through  violation  of  his  own  car¬ 
dinal  rules  for  conduct  wholly  disappear.  There  is  no 
longer  any  apparent  need  to  modify  his  precepts  or  to  dis¬ 
card  them  entirely,  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  his 
own  action  on  this  occasion,  and  thus  save  him  from  the 
charge  of  violating  them.  And  the  one  possible  stain  on 
his  character  is  found  never  to  have  existed.  We  now  see 
him  who  taught  us  to  pray,  “  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we 
have  forgiven  our  debtors,”  acting  fully  up  to  his  own 
teaching  and  following  his  own  precepts. 

With  this  interpretation  the  greatest  contradiction  in  the 
story  of  the  Gospels  disappears  from  view. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  SPIRIT  TRIUNE. 

BY  THB  REV.  SAMURI.  W.  HOWI.AND,  D.D. 

The  Trinity  of  Deity  has  been  discussed  more  perhaps 
than  any  other  subject,  chiefly  because  some  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  Christianity  seemed  to  be  dependent 
upon  it.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  it  is 
above  reason  and  therefore  we  must  not  expect  to  express 
it  in  rational  form.  God  is  the  Absolute  Reason,  and  his 
mode  of  existence  cannot  be  above  reason.  And  since  we 
also  are  rational  beings,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  idea  of  his  nature  and  existence,  even  though  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  Infinite  to  perfection.  There  are 
several  ways  by  which  we  may  attain  a  clearer  knowledge 
of  God.  We  may  reason  a  priori  as  to  what  must  be,  and 
therefore  is,  and  with  this  include  the  intuitions  of  rea¬ 
son,  as  well  as  what  we  may  call  direct  personal  knowledge 
of  God.  But  this  method,  though  valid,  is  very  liable  to 
errors  of  interpretation,  and  its  results  must  be  tested,  or 
verified,  by  a  simpler  method — the  revelations  of  God’s 
word.  In  addition  to  this,  we  may  take  our  stand  on  the 
teaching  of  reason  and  Scripture,  that  man  is  the  offspring 
of  God  and  in  his  image,  and  learn  something  about  God 
from  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  This  latter  method  has 
not  been  made  use  of  as  much  as  the  others,  and  yet  it 
may  be  quite  helpful.  To  know  God  spiritually  is  life 
eternal,  and  the  clearer  knowledge  to  which  these  methods 
may  help  us  may  be  the  means  to  a  fuller,  richer,  and  more 
fruitful  life. 

God  is  a  spirit  (John  iv.  24);  angels  are  spirits  (Heb.  i. 
14);  in  man  there  is  a  spirit,  which  is  the  breath  of  God 
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(Job  xxxii.  8),  and  the  gift  of  God  (Eccl.  xii.  7).  The  word 
must  convey  the  same  idea  in  each  of  these  statements,  ex¬ 
cept  so  far  as  the  circumstances  require  modification.  God 
and  angels  are  pure  spirits,  not  in  bodies  as  men’s  spirits 
are.  Angels  and  men  are  finite,  not  infinite  like  God. 
Therefore  angels  are  like  God,  except  for  the  limitation  of 
finiteness;  men  are  like  angels,  except  for  embodiment, 
and  men’s  spirits  are,  like  God  limited  and  incarnated. 
Spirit  may  be  described  as  rational  being,  which  is  being 
capable  of  acting  rationally,  or  making  use  of  reasons,  per¬ 
ceiving  them,  acting  according  to  them,  etc.  We  may  best 
know  spirit  by  studying  ourselves,  being  careful  to  dis¬ 
criminate  the  spirit  in  us  from  the  animal  soul  in  us.  I 
have  attempted  to  do  this  in  the  article  on  the  “Tripartite 
Nature  of  Man”  in  the  October  number  of  this  Review, 
but  it  is  well  to  note  a  few  distinctions  here.  That  which 
we  find  in  man  differing  in  kind  from  what  the  animal 
possesses  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  spirit.  Both  have 
intelligence.  But  the  one  perceives  only  through  the  senses  ; 
the  other  sees  catises  and  reasons,  sees  what  is  and  what 
must  be,  sees  God  and  self,  and  the  relations  of  the  two, 
and  thus  knows  duty.  The  feelings  of  the  one  are  motives 
to  action.  In  the  other  they  are  the  result  of  action,  and 
called  experiences.  In  both  there  is  a  kind  of  will,  which 
in  the  animal  is  determined  by  the  motives  or  impulses, 
and  has  no  free  alternative;  while  in  the  spirit  the  action 
of  the  will  has  an  alternative,  and  carries  with  it  a  con¬ 
scious  responsibility.  This  sense  of  responsibility  enters 
more  or  less  into  all  the  activities  of  spirit;  so  that  willing 
of  spirit  can  hardly  be  classed  by  itself.  The  activities  of 
the  animal  soul,  whether  in  animals  or  men,  naturally 
tend  to  follow  the  order  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing. 
But  in  spirit  the  better  classification,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
perceiving,  expressing,  and  experiencing. 

These  three  are  perhaps  more  easily  discriminated  in  the 
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conscience  than  in  other  relations.  Under  “conscience” 
are  usually  included  all  those  spiritual  activities  that  con¬ 
cern  the  rule  of  right  or  duty.  As  in  the  government  of 
the  state,  there  are  three  departments,  more  or  less  clearly 
discriminated,  i.e.  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  ex¬ 
ecutive;  so  in  the  conscience,  or  self-government  of  the 
spirit,  the  same  three  activities  may  be  discerned.  No 
good  legislature  arbitrarily  makes  laws ;  but,  doing  its  best 
to  discern  or  discover  what  the  good  of  the  subjects  re¬ 
quires,  it  declares  that  to  be  the  law.  So  the  conscience 
perceives  what  is  duty,  i.e.  due  by  itself  to  God,  to  others, 
and  to  itself,  and  thus  is  a  law  unto  itself.  If  it  errs  in 
this,  it  is  because  of  a  lack  of  clearness  of  perception,  or  by 
some  distortion  of  vision.  This  perception  of  duty  is  leg¬ 
islative  action.  Again,  as  a  state  by  its  courts  expounds 
the  law  and  applies  it  to  individual  cases,  so  the  spirit,  as 
conscience,  judges  every  act  of  the  self,  as  well  as  the  acts 
of  others,  that  may  be  brought  to  its  bar.  This  expound¬ 
ing  by  application  is  in  reality  expressing  the  law.  The 
decisions  of  the  courts,  as  precedents,  make  up  the  body  of 
the  laws.  This  judicial  department  of  conscience  is  recog¬ 
nized  by  every  one.  Yet  again,  as  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  of  state,  from  the  chief  ruler  down  through  all  his 
representatives  to  the  local  police,  enforces  the  law  by  re¬ 
wards  and  penalties,  and  by  using  all  reasonable  means  to 
secure  its  observance ;  so  the  conscience  presses  the  man 
to  do  the  perceived  duty,  and  if  he  does  it,  rewards  him  by 
approval,  and  if  he  does  not  do  it,  punishes  him  by  the 
severest  pains.  This  is  the  executive  of  the  self-governing 
spirit.  These  three  classes  of  activity  are  clearly  discrim¬ 
inated  from  each  other,  although  they  may  react  on  each 
other,  and  they  include  all  the  activity  of  spirit  in  relation 
to  the  rule  of  right.  In  this  relation  these  three  together 
constitute  what  is  called  the  conscience.  But  they  are 
equally  active  in  other  relations. 
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These  three  are  sometimes  called  “faculties,”  and, 
though  the  term  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  we  may  use 
it  for  want  of  a  better  one.  The  faculty  which  perceives 
the  rule  of  right  is  able  to  perceive  all  truth,  and  it  was 
called  by  the  Greek  philosophers  the  nous.,  and  its  activity 
was  expressed  by  the  word  Jioeo.  The  object  of  this  activ¬ 
ity  is  ever  something  rational, — either  a  rational  being  it¬ 
self,  or  the  work  of  a  rational  being,  or  its  qualities  or  re¬ 
lations.  For  this  reason  all  the  various  activities  of  the 
nous  may  be  comprehended  in  the  expression,  “reason 
meeting  reason,”  i.e.  rational  being  going  out  towards  ra¬ 
tional  being  or  its  qualities  or  activities  or  relations.  The 
New  Testament  recognizes  this  distinction.  It  is  the  nous 
that  perceives  the  invisible  power  and  Godhead  of  Deity 
(Rom.  i.  20) ;  it  is  this  that  sees  that  all  created  things  are 
produced  by  the  power  of  a  First  Cause  (Heb.  xi.  3) ;  it  is 
this  that  recognizes  the  eternal  law  of  God  (Rom.  vii.  25). 
This  noun  and  its  verb  are  never  used  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  to  express  any  other  faculty  or  activity  than  this  ra¬ 
tional  one.  Yet,  though  perceiving  is  the  most  character¬ 
istic  action  of  this  faculty  called  nous.,  there  are  other  forms 
of  activity  which  are  similar  in  essential  nature,  being  rea¬ 
son  meeting  reason,  and  so  belong  to  this  faculty,  as  we 
shall  see. 

The  faculty  that  judges  or  expresses  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  the  logos.,  and  its  characteristic  activity  logizomai. 
This  may  be  briefly  described  as  “  reason  expressing  rea¬ 
son.”  The  term  logos  was  also  used  for  “word”  and  for 
“language,”  because  these  are  the  expression  of  reason,  or 
rational  nature  expressing  itself.  One  animal  may  be  able 
to  convey  information  to  another  in  various  ways,  or  even 
to  use  words  by  imitation ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  it  cannot  form  concepts,  and  so  has  no  proper  lan¬ 
guage.  Spirit  may  also  express  itself  in  musical  sounds, 
and  in  beautiful  forms  and  colors.  There  is  no  real  beau- 
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ty  in  painting  or  sculpture,  in  music  or  in  oratory,  unless 
it  is  the  work  of  a  rational  nature  through  its  logos.  And 
it  is  only  the  nous  that  can  recognize  the  presence  or  the 
handiwork  of  the  logos.  An  animal  never  sees  beauty, 
though  it  may  be  pleased  with  bright  colors.  Judging  is 
included  in  this  activity,  because  by  it  the  standard  is  ex¬ 
pressed  to  be  compared  with  the  act  judged  ;  just  as  the 
courts  judge  by  expounding  and  expressing  the  law.  The 
word  logos  is  apparently  used  in  only  one  passage  in  the 
New  Testament  of  man’s  rational  faculty  (Acts  xviii.  14); 
but  the  verb  is  frequently  used,  and  everywhere  indicates 
this  activity,  showing  that  this  is  a  well-marked  and  dis¬ 
tinct  faculty. 

The  third,  or  executive,  faculty  of  the  spirit  is  called  the 
pneuma^  using  the  word  in  a  more  restricted  sense  than 
the  ordinary  one  of  spirit  in  general.  The  same  word  is 
suited  for  the  two  meanings,  because  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  is  the  highest  activity  of  the  spirit, — it  is  the 
crown  and  end,  or  goal  of  all  its  activity.  It  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “reason  resting  in  reason,”  or  spirit  experien¬ 
cing.  We  cannot  always  determine  whether  the  word  is 
used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  one  of  the  faculties,  or  as  de¬ 
noting  the  spirit  as  a  whole.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  pur¬ 
pose  that  the  distinction  is  sometimes  made.  In  i  Cor. 
xiv.  14-16  the  apostle  distinguishes  the  pneuma  from  the 
nouSy  and  contrasts  them.  He  objects  to  a  public  worship 
which  is  beneficial  to  only  one,  being  a  communion  of  his 
spirit  with  God,  but  is  not  helpful  to  others,  because  not 
intelligible  to  them.  As  the  nous  is  itself  one  activity  of 
the  spirit,  the  pneuma  spoken  of  here  must  be  coordinate 
with  it,  and  be  another  activity  of  the  spirit,  and  therefore 
the  word  is  used  in  the  restricted  sense  here.  In  Eph.  iv. 
23  the  pneuma  of  the  nous  is  spoken  of  as  that  in  which 
a  renewal  of  character  is  perfected.  A  man  must  be  re¬ 
newed,  not  only  in  his  choice,  which  is  the  first  and  essen- 
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tial  thing,  being  a  setting  of  the  spirit  on  its  throne  to  rule 
the  whole  man ;  but  he  must  also  be  made  new  in  his  in¬ 
most  experiences,  in  the  pneuma  of  the  nous.,  before  his 
renewal  is  completed.  This  distinction  of  two  senses  to 
the  word  seems  to  give  fuller  meaning  to  John  iv.  23,  24. 
We  must  worship  God  not  merely  spiritually  and  truly,  as 
it  is  usually  understood,  but  by  a  union  of  spirits,  in  the 
pneuma  of  the  nous.,  the  inmost  shrine  of  our  hearts;  so 
that  we  experience  love,  joy,  and  peace. 

But  we  need  not  depend  on  particular  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  word, — the  distinction  in  activity  is  what  we 
need  to  notice.  In  the  conscience  the  complacency  fol¬ 
lowing  right  action  is  assigned  to  the  executive  department, 
but  it  is  a  blessed  experience,  and  so  the  action  of  this  fac¬ 
ulty  stands  first  among  the  nine  activities  of  spirit,  or  “fruits 
of  the  spirit,”  the  three  chief  fruits  being  “love,  joy,  and 
peace,”  which  are  the  typical  experiences  of  the  pneuma., 
as  we  may  proceed  to  consider.  When  “  reason  meets  rea¬ 
son  ”  in  persons,  it  is  not  a  mere  perceiving.  If  the  per¬ 
son  perceived  is  recognized  as  a  congenial  spirit,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  go  out  towards  it,  and  this  is  a  more  complete 
“  meeting.”  This  is  the  first  element  of  love,  and  it  is  it¬ 
self  often  called  love.  The  English  word  “  love  ”  is  con¬ 
nected  with  “lief”  and  “leave,”  as  if  the  unconscious  wit¬ 
ness  of  language-formers  indicated  that  love  is  a  leaving  of 
self  for  another.  And  this  characteristic  of  love  is  gener¬ 
ally  recognized.  Certainly  self-sacrifice  is  the  best  evidence 
of  love.  The  inspired  apostle  says,  “  Hereby  know  we  love, 
in  that  he  laid  down  his  life  [or  self]  for  us”  (i  John  iii. 
16).  This  going  out  of  self,  or  giving  of  self,  involves  an 
act  of  the  will,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  for  God  to 
command  love.  But  love  is  only  perfected  when  it  is  re¬ 
ciprocated  by  another  spirit,  and  the  two  spirits,  which  mu¬ 
tually  love,  rest  in  each  other,  and  the  pneuma  experiences 
the  first  of  the  fruits  of  the  spirit, — perfect  love  (see  i  John 
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ii.  5;  iv.  12).  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  When  a  metal  is  dipped  into  a  liquid  which  acts 
upon  it,  a  state  of  electrical  tension  is  developed ;  and,  if 
another  metal  is  dipped  in  near  it,  the  tension  is  increased. 
But  only  when  they  are  connected  by  a  wire  is  there  a  flow 
of  electricity ;  and  the  greater  the  contrast  between  the 
metals,  the  greater  the  strength  of  the  current.  So,  when 
spirit  goes  out  to  spirit  in  love,  and  is  able  to  rest  in  it  by 
reciprocation,  which  is  a  bond  of  union,  the  love  is  per¬ 
fected.  This  is  an  experience  in  the  pneuma. 

Beauty  is  reason  expressed  in  form,  and  this  is  by  the  lo¬ 
gos.  When  the  nous  perceives  beauty,  the  pneuma  takes  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  it,  or  rests  in  it,  and  the  experience  is  called  joy ; 
as  is  well  expressed  by  the  poet,  in  words  that  have  become 
a  proverb,  “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.”  The  an¬ 
cient  philosophers  were  accustomed  to  say  that  “the Good, 
the  Beautiful,  and  the  True”  were  the  only  objects  worthy 
their  efforts  and  search.  These  have  been  defined  as  “rea¬ 
son  in  action,”  “  reason  in  form,”  and  “reason  in  princi¬ 
ple.”  These  correspond  to  the  activities  of  the  nous^  lo¬ 
gos^  and  pneuma  respectively.  These  are  objects  of  per¬ 
ception  by  the  nous ;  and,  when  they  are  so  perceived, 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  logos  to  express 
them,  resulting  respectively  in  “the  hero,  the  artist,  and 
the  sage”;  and  the  accompanying  experiences  in  the 
pneuma  are  “love,  joy,  and  peace.”  The  hero  is  one  who 
acts  most  worthily,  especially  under  difficulties,  which 
make  manifest  his  devotion  or  self-sacrifice.  This  giving 
of  self  contains  the  first  element  of  love,  and  is  the  chief 
“good.”  The  artist  perceives  the  ideals  of  beauty,  and 
expresses  them  in  painting,  sculpture,  music,  or  oratory, 
and  the  accompanying  experience  is  joy.  The  sage  per¬ 
ceives  eternal  truths  and  principles,  and  enunciates  them 
for  others,  and  the  contemplation  of  them,  if  sympathetic, 
secures  inward  and  true  peace.  Truth  is  more  than  per- 
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sonality  and  more  than  beauty :  it  includes  them  both ;  it 
is  the  eternal  verities  of  reason ;  it  consists  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  all  existence,  all  excellence,  all  action.  It 
is  well  defined  as  “  reason  in  principle,”  and  the  percep¬ 
tion  and  love  of  truth  give  peace,  which  is  higher  than 
love  or  joy,  because  it  includes  them  both.  The  last  best 
gift  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  was  peace.  It  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  existence.  Thus,  when  the  7ious  perceives  outside 
of  itself  the  activities  of  nous.^  and  pncunia^  as  the 

good,  the  beautiful,  the  true,  and  goes  out  to  meet  them  in 
sympathy,  the  logos  tends  to  express  them  as  hero,  artist, 
and  sage,  and  the  pucuvia  experiences  love,  joy,  and  peace. 

But  the  nous  has  other  relations  than  outside  of  the  self. 
When  the  rational  spirit  in  its  normal  action  goes  out  of 
*  itself  to  meet  rational  spirit,  it  finds  rational  spirit  nearest 
in  the  self,  i.e.  in  the  logos.,  which  is  rational  spirit  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  in  order  to  be  the  object  of  this  going-out. 
Therefore  the  spirit  loves  itself.  The  act  of  love  has  sub¬ 
ject  and  object,  and  the  self  objectifies  itself,  or  makes  of 
itself  another  self  to  be  the  object  of  the  self  going  forth  or 
loving.  This  is  not  selfishness,  because  it  loves  itself  as  if 
it  were  other  than  itself  ;  and  it  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  selfishness  by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  stop  at  self,  but 
goes  oil  to  love  all  rational  being.  It  loves  itself  only  as 
one  of  rational  beings,  and  it  loves  all  mankind  and  God 
because  it  loves  its  other  self  in  this  rational,  unselfish 
way.  It  loves  its  neighbor  as  itself,  and  itself  as  its  neigh¬ 
bor,  as  Christ  commanded. 

This  otherness  iii  the  self  by  which  the  self  becomes  a 
double  self  in  loving  self,  is  also  manifested  by  the  facts  of 
self-consciousness,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  personality.  When  the  self  knows  the  self,  there  is 
within  the  self  a  subject  and  an  object  of  the  one  action. 
The  object  known  must  be  in  some  sense  other  than  the 
subject  knowing,  therefore  there  must  be  a  distinction  with- 
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in  the  spirit.  The  self  which  knows  is  the  nous.,  and  the 
self  which  is  known  is  the  logos.,  which  expresses  itself  in 
order  to  be  the  object  of  the  knowing,  just  as  it  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  self-loving.  These  facts  of  self-consciousness 
and  self-loving  might  seem  to  require  only  a  twofoldness 
in  the  self,  but  a  deeper  inspection  shows  the  necessity  of 
a  third  as  bond  of  union.  Even  if  we  do  not  see  it  in  this 
connection,  the  third  self,  or  pnetuna,  is  clearly  recognized 
in  the  facts  of  conscience  and  experience,  as  shown  before. 
The  animal  does  not  share  in  these.  Its  consciousness  is 
only  a  shadow  or  anticipation  of  the  j^^-consciousness  of 
man.  The  incidents  which  are  thought  by  some  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  action  of  a  conscience  in  animals  may  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  their  well-known  sympathy,  or  rather  affection. 
The  more  we  study  the  spirit  in  man,  the  more  facts  we  ‘ 
find  to  confirm  this  analysis  of  the  activities  of  spirit.  For 
example,  holine.ss,  or  wholeness,  is  where  the  notis  goes  out 
in  free  choice,  an  act  of  the  will,  toward  that  which  is 
good,  including  the  Good  One,  and  all  that  is  worthy  of 
the  going  forth ;  and  while  the  pneuma  rests  in  it  (or  in 
Him),  the  logos  expresses  the  good,  and.  all  the  activities  of 
the  spirit  being  at  their  best,  the  man  is  whole,  or  holy. 

Thus  we  find  that  all  the  activities  of  man’s  spirit  or  ra¬ 
tional  nature  are  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  three  faculties  called  the  nous,  the  logos,  and 
the  pncunia.  In  regard  to  the  rule  of  right,  they  are  the 
legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive.  In  view  of 
truth  they  are  the  perceiving,  expressing,  and  experiencing 
faculties.  In  general  they  are  “reason  meeting  reason,” 
“reason  expressing  itself,”  and  “rea.son  resting  in  reason.” 
They  are  activities  of  the  one  indivisible  spirit,  and  are 
mutually  dependent,  and  yet  are  clearly  discriminated  in 
our  thought,  and  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  New  Testament 
usage. 

Psychologists  usually  classify  the  acts  of  the  human  ego 
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as  either  cognition,  sensibility,  or  will.  This  is  a  very 
natural  arrangement  of  the  acts  of  the  psyche.^  or  the  ani¬ 
mal  soul,  but  is  not  altogether  suitable  when  we  include 
the  spirit  in  the  ego.  Thinking  is  a  very  characteristic 
and  important  action,  which  does  not  seem  to  class  itself 
easily  under  cognition,  but  rather  demands  a  class  for  it¬ 
self.  Rational  cognition  which  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
senses  is  quite  different  from  knowledge  by  the  senses.  It 
is  better  called  “reason  going  out  to  meet  reason,”  and 
such  willing  as  involves  a  choice  which  affects  or  forms 
character  easily  goes  into  the  same  class,  under  that  desig¬ 
nation.  But  spiritual  willing  in  general  is  any  spontane¬ 
ous  activity  of  the  ego,  which  is  not  determined  by  what 
goes  before  it,  and  so  does  not  go  into  a  class  by  itself,  but 
is  rather  a  characteristic  of  all  spiritual  activity.  The  ex¬ 
periences  such  as  love,  joy,  and  peace  are  hardly  emotions 
which  serve  as  motives  to  action,  but  are  rather  the  result¬ 
ant  of  normal  spiritual  action,  a  good  in  themselves,  and 
so  standing  in  a  class  by  themselves.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  mental  science,  in  order  to  an  adequate  analysis  of  its 
field,  should  recognize  the  distinction  between  soul  and 
spirit,  and  the  differing  activities  of  the  two. 

The  trinity  of  spirit  which  we  find  in  ourselves,  being 
normal  to  rational  being,  must  characterize  all  spirits,  or 
rational  beings,  and  be  found  in  God  himself.  Scripture 
reveals  God  as  Triune,  or  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit; 
and  comparing  what  is  said  of  these  three  distinctions  in 
Deity  with  the  three  distinctions  in  all  spirit,  which  we 
have  been  discussing,  we  find  a  striking  parallelism.  The 
name  Pneuma  is  everywhere  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  even  though  God  himself  is  declared  to  be  a  Spirit, 
or  Pneuma.  John  in  his  Gospel  applies  the  term  Logos  to 
the  Son  of  God.  Even  the  term  nous  seems  to  be  applied 
to  the  Father  in  Rom.  xi.  34,  “who  hath  known  the  nous 
of  the  Lord.”  The  whole  passage  (ver.  33-36)  is  trinitar- 
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ian.  All  things  are  of  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  ttnto 
the  Spirit,  who  perfects  all,  and  in  whom  are  the  highest 
experiences,  the  perfection  and  goal  of  existence.  This 
verse  (36)  being  introduced  by  the  word  “for”  indicates 
that  the  preceding  verses  are  also  trinitarian ;  and,  if  so, 
the  iious  refers  to  the  Father.  But  the  name  itself  is  not 
of  so  much  importance,  as  the  activities  ascribed  to  each. 

The  Greek  fathers  called  the  three  inenil)ers  of  the  Trin- 
ity  hypostases^  as  if  indicating  by  the  word  those  parts  or 
])owers  of  Deity  which  respectively  stand  nndcr^  or  are  the 
.source  of,  the  three  sets  of  activities  manifested  in  Deity. 
It  is  a  convenient  word,  and  better  than  “persons.”  They 
gave  the  name  perichorcsis  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
three,  and  this  is  specially  appropriate  to  the  mutual  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  three  distinctions  in  the  human  spirit,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  electric  battery.  As  in  man’s  spirit  the  nous 
is  the  legislative  element,  .so  vSeripture  teaches  that  the  Fa¬ 
ther’s  will  is  to  be  done  both  by  the  Son  (John  iv.  34)  and 
by  all  men.  He  is  the  source  of  authority  (Matt,  xxviii. 
18;  Heb.  ii.  8).  It  is  he  that  planned  redemption  (John 
iii.  16;  xvii.  4),  and  decreed  all  things  (Kph.  i.  3-1 1;  iii. 
ii).  As  man’s  logos  is  the  judicial  faculty  and  the  reveal- 
er  and  expounder,  so  the  Son  judges  (John  v.  22;  ix.  39), 
and  also  reveals  (John  i.  18),  and  expounds  the  Father’s 
will  or  his  law  (John  xvii.  8;  xiv.  24,  etc.).  In  creation, 
akso,  the  I'ather  planned  (ICph.  iii.  9)  the  Word  (P.s.  xxxiii. 
6),  or  Logos  (John  i.  3),  or  vSon  (Heb.  i.  2),  brought  all 
into  existence,  expressing  the  will  or  plan  of  the  Father. 
The  Spirit  perfected  the  work  of  creation  (Gen.  i.  2;  Job 
xxvi.  13),  and  is  perfecting  the  work  of  .salvation  by  apply¬ 
ing  it  and  making  it  succe.ssful.  As  the  pnciima  is  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  man’s  conscience,  so  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  to  secure  holiness  or  obedience  to  God’s  law  and  re¬ 
gard  for  it.  Tlie  rewards  of  obedience,  especially  peace  and 
joy,  are  through  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  (Rom.  xiv.  17; 
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John  XX.  21,  22,  etc.),  and  even  punishment  is  by  the  same 
agent  (Isa.  Ixiii.  10). 

In  the  aspect  of  love  we  find  the  same  activities  as  in 
man.  God  being  Rational  Spirit,  or  Ab.solute  Reason, 
must  by  his  very  nature  go  out  toward  rational  spirit  in 
approval  or  complacency,  which  is  love.  But  before  crea¬ 
tion  there  was  no  such  object  besides  himself,  and  after  the 
creation  of  angels  and  human  beings,  they,  being  finite, 
were  not  a  sufficient  object  to  satisfy  this  going  forth  of 
Infinite  Being.  Only  in  himself  was  there  a  sufficiently 
wortliy  object.  Therefore  God  must  needs  find  in  himself 
from  all  eternity  an  other  self;  and  in  order  to  this  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  as  absolute  Logos.  This  expressing  of 
self  to  himself,  or  pressing  forth  out  of  self,  or  taking 
form,  is  called  in  the  Bible  a  being  begotten,  so  that  the 
Divine  Logos  is  the  “only  begotten  Son”  (John  i.  18;  i 
John  iv.  9).  He  is  also  the  express  image  of  the  divine 
substance  (Heb.  i.  2;  Col.  i.  15;  2  Cor.  iv.  4).  This  go¬ 
ing  forth  of  the  Father  toward  the  Son  in  approval  is  love 
(Matt.  iii.  17;  xvii.  5;  John  iii.  35;  x.  17,  etc.),  and  is 
from  eternity  (John  xvii.  24);  but  it  does  not  stop  with 
the  other  self,  it  extends  to  all  rational  beings.  So  the 
Father  loves  the  world,  and  especially  the  church,  in  the 
Sou  (John  xvii.  26;  Kph.  i.  4),  not  merely  because  they 
are  united  with  him,  but  because  they  are  rational  beings; 
and  so,  at  least  to  .some  extent,  worthy  objects  of  the  going- 
forth  of  rational  nature  in  approval  and  love.  But  love  is 
only  perfected  by  a  bond  of  union,  and  the  reciprocal  love 
of  the  Father  and  llie  Sou  has  a  divine  resting,  or  bond  of 
union,  in  the  Pneunia^  or  Holy  Spirit,  of  God.  This  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  and  also  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  (i  Peter  i.  ii,  etc.).  He  is  said  to  proceed  from  the 
Father  (John  xv.  26);  and,  being  the  Spirit  of  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  may  be  said  to  have,  in  some  respects 
at  least,  the  same  relation  to  both.  He  is  so  one  with 
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them  that  his  coming  is  spoken  of  as  the  coming  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  (John  xiv.  23).  Although  love  is  pri¬ 
marily  of  the  Father,  the  Son  reciprocates  and  shares  in  it 
(John  xiv.  31),  and  the  Spirit  perfects  it;  so  that  we  have, 
also,  the  expression  “the  love  of  the  Spirit”  (Rom.  xv.  30), 
which  confirms  the  idea  of  the perichoresis  of  love,  in  which 
the  Pneuma  takes  part. 

Again,  we  observed  that  when  the  logos  acted,  and  rea¬ 
son  expre.ssed  itself  in  form,  it  was  beauty.  But  beauty 
raised  to  grandeur  is  glory.  Therefore  the  Divine  Logos 
expressing  Absolute  Reason  is  glory;  and,  for  this  reason, 
in  the  Bible,  glory  is  especially  connected  with  the  Son. 
He  is  “the  effulgence  of  God’s  glory”  (Heb.  i.  3)  and  the 
“Lord  of  glory”  (i  Cor.  ii.  8),  and  the  light  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  glory  of  God  is  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  (2 
Cor.  iv.  6).  As  joy,  the  second  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit, 
is  the  experience  of  the  pneuma  when  the  7ious  perceives 
beauty,  which  is  logos  expressing  itself;  so  joy  is  especial¬ 
ly  associated  with  the  Son,  or  Divine  Logos.  Of  Jesus 
Christ  we  read,  “On  whom,  believing,  ye  rejoice  greatly 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory”  (i  Peter  i.  8);  al¬ 
so  when  Christ’s  glory  is  revealed,  we  may  be  “glad  with 
exceeding  joy”  (i  Peter  iv.  13),  and  “we  joy  in  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (Rom.  v.  ii).  It  is  true 
that  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  spoken  of;  but  that  is 
because  joy  is  an  experience  in  our  pneuma^  which  is  de¬ 
veloped  or  helped  in  the  presence  of  God’s  glory  by  our 
union  with  the  Divine  Pneuma. 

The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  frequently  spoken  of ;  e.g.  Ps. 
civ.  31,  “The  glory  of  the  Lord  is  forever.  The  Lord 
shall  rejoice  in  his  works.”  This  may  be  paraphrased : 
“The  glory  of  God,  which  is  manifested  in  his  works,  be¬ 
ing  the  self-revealing  of  the  Logos,  is  eternal,  and  he  ex¬ 
periences  joy  in  his  Spirit  when  contemplating  them.” 
The  highest  experience  in  ourselves  is  peace,  and  this  is 
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wrought  in  our  pneuma  by  the  Divine  Pneuma.  Paul 
speaks  of  “the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,” 
and  of  “  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  Aside  from 
this,  the  peace  which  God  has  in  himself  is  called  blessed¬ 
ness,  which  is  of  essentially  the  same  character.  There 
are  thus  in  the  Godhead  the  three  experiences  of  love,  joy, 
and  peace,  corresponding  to  the  activities  of  the  nous^  logos^ 
and  pneuma.  And  we  find  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  True  represented  by  the  three  hypostases  respectively. 
God  the  P'ather  is  especially  the  Good  One  (Matt.  xix.  17); 
Christ  is,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  glory  or  beauty  of  God; 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  “the  Spirit  of  Truth”  (John  xiv. 
17;  XV.  26;  xvi.  13).  Christ  is  called  the  Truth  (John 
xiv.  6),  but  this  is  in  the  same  sense  that  he  is  the  Life. 
This  life  is  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  though  Christ  is  the 
one  who  secures  it  for  us,  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  comes 
to  us  by  his  agency,  and  for  this  reason  he  may  be  called 
the  Truth  and  Life.  Thus  we  see  that  the  three  hyposta¬ 
ses  in  Deity,  called  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  cor¬ 
respond  exactly  in  activities  and  characteristics  with  the 
three  so  called  faculties  in  man’s  spirit,  i.e.  the  nous^  logos^ 
and  pneuma. 

It  has  been  customary  to  call  the  three  hypostases  three 
“persons”;  but  a  person  is  a  being  endowed  with  self-con¬ 
sciousness  and  free-will.  Although  we  might  speak  of 
three  forms  of  will  activity,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  there 
could  be  three  distinct  self-consciousnesses  normally  in 
Deity,  seeing  that  self-consciousness  is  the  7ious  going  out 
toward  the  logos.  Yet  the  Bible  teaches  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  real  and  perfect  man,  constituted  in  all  points  like 
his  brethren.  Therefore  he  must  have  had  the  three, — notis^ 
logosy  and  pneuma.  Paul  teaches  that  the  soul  and  body 
of  Jesus  (called  “  flesh  ”)  were  derived  from  his  ancestors 
(“seed  of  David”),  just  as  with  other  men,  while  his  spirit 
was  the  divine  (Rom.  i.  2)  Son  of  God.  It  is  of  course  ab- 
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surd  to  suppose  that  the  Infinite  can  become  finite  in  es¬ 
sence  or  nature.  But  when  the  Infinite  Spirit  so  unites 
with  an  inherited  human  soul  and  body  that  its  activity 
in  connection  with  that  soul  and  body  is  conditioned  by 
them,  they  being  the  agents  of  that  activity,  then  that  ac¬ 
tivity,  including  self-consciousness,  is  limited,  and  becomes 
practically  ecpiivalent  to  that  of  other  human  spirits  in 
such  connection  ;  while  the  essence  and  moral  character  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  remain  unchanged. 

Tliis  is  not  Apollinarianism ;  for  by  this  the  humanity 
of  Christ  is  perfect  in  all  its  activities  and  experiences.  It 
is  true  that  by  this  the  Divine  Logos  becomes  the  spirit  in 
Jesus,  but  not  in  such  a  way  that  no  Logos  remains  in  ui> 
limited  Deity.  The  Logos,  as  such,  is  not  limited,  but 
only  its  activity  in  this  connection.  We  simply  say  tliat 
God,  who  is  a  spirit,  acts  as  the  spirit  in  Jesus,  in  union 
with  the  inherited  soul  and  body,  and  in  that  activity  is 
limited  by  them,  by  the  limits  of  their  capacities.  Mor 
must  we  say  that,  because  it  was  the  Logos  that  became 
incarnate,  the  spirit  activity  in  Jesus  was  without  not.s  or 
pneunia.  Spirit  is  not  divisible,  though  its  activity  may 
be  divided ;  and  wherever  it  acts,  it  must  act  as  nous.,  logos., 
or  p7tcuma.  But  it  is  the  Logos  that  reveals;  and,  as 
Christ  came  to  reveal  God,  it  could  not  be  other  than  the 
Logos  that  became  incarnate.  We  may  illustrate  by  the 
case  of  a  tree.  A  perfect  tree  is  made  up  of  root,  stem, 
and  leaves,  and  the  activities  of  these  three  are  different 
and  more  or  le.ss  distinct.  If  we  wish  to  have  another  tree, 
we  take  a  portion  of  the  stem  of  that  tree  and  plant  it,  i.e. 
put  it  in  circumstances  favorable  for  forming  another  tree, 
and' soon  we  have  a  complete  and  apparently  distinct  tree, 
with  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  As  a  general  rule,  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stem  will  do  this,  neither  root  nor  leaf  can  be 
taken  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  piece  of  stem  at  once,  or 
very  soon,  performs  the  office  of  the  three.  Even  when  a 
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seed  is  planted,  the  process  is  the  same ;  for  botanists  tell 
us  that  the  seed  is  only  a  modified  portion  of  the  stem  of 
the  parent  tree.  So  I^ogos,  acting  in  a  separate  connection 
from  the  normal,  must,  because  it  is  spirit,  act  as  nous^  lo¬ 
gos^  and  pneuma.  Therefore  Jesus  was  a  perfect  man,  and 
there  were  at  least  two  persons  in  the  Godhead;  Jesus 
Christ  being  a  distinct  person,  at  least  as  far  as  self-con¬ 
sciousness  is  concerned. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  this  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  a  distinct  person.  The  bond  of  union,  not  only 
within  Deity,  but  also  with  other  spirits,  is  the  Pneuma; 
therefore,  when  God  acts  on  the  spirits  of  men,  it  is  the 
Holy  vSpirit  acting,  the  third  hypostasis  of  Deity,  and  it  is 
personal  activity,  because  God  is  a  personal  being.  The 
separate  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  often  argued 
from  the  Scripture  statements  as  to  the  personal  acts  of  the 
Spirit.  But  they  are  personal  acts  because  they  are  the 
acts  of  God,  though  in  a  separate  class  from  his  other  acts. 
There  seem  to  be  no  passages  speaking  of  personal  acts  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  the  Trinity,  except  between  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  the  Son,  and  those  only  during  the  incarnation. 
The  love  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  the  glory 
(John  xvii.  5,  24),  as  we  have  seen  above,  do  not  indicate 
separate  personality.  The  personal  pronouns  used  by 
Christ  ill  speaking  of  the  Spirit  in  John  xiv.-xvi.,  have 
been  adduced  to  prove  a  separate  personality  of  the  Spirit. 
But  these  pronouns  are  some  of  them  neuter,  while  some 
are  inasculiiie,  and  they  vary  according  to  the  gender  of 
the  noun  to  which  they  refer,  Pneuma  being  neuter,  and 
Parakletos  masculine;  so  that  nothing  is  proved  by  them. 
The  word  Parakletos  might  suggest  personality;  but  it 
may  be  a  sort  of  personifying,  because  the  acts  are  per¬ 
sonal  acts.  In  the  same  connection  (xiv.  23),  Jesus,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  said  :  “  We  will  come,” 

i.e.  the  Father  and  I.  Therefore  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
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is  the  coming  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  language 
could  hardly  be  used  if  he  were  a  separate  personality. 
Yet  the  acts  of  God  as  Spirit  (Pneuma)  are  just  as  much 
personal  as  if  the  Pneuma  were  a  separate  person  from  the 
Father;  and  therefore  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  addressed 
as  a  person. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  fact  of  there  being  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonality  in  Christ  proves  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  Trinity  of  Deity  and  the  trinity  of  man’s  spirit.  But 
this  does  not  necessarily  follow;  for  the  separate  personal¬ 
ity  in  Deity  seems  to  be  due  to  the  incarnation,  and  there¬ 
fore  lasting  only  from  the  beginning  of  his  mediatorial 
work  (John  i.  14)  to  the  end  of  his  kingdom  (i  Cor.  xv. 
28),  and  in  a  certain  sense  not  normal  to  Deity.  In  some 
men  we  have  examples  of  double  personality;  and,  though 
they  are  abnormal,  due  to  injury  or  disease,  they  yet  show 
the  possibility,  and  even  the  probability  when  circum¬ 
stances  require  it.  Much  has  been  said  in  recent  years 
about  the  humanity  of  Deity,  and  the  naturalness  of  God’s 
becoming  man.  This  seems  to  be  brought  out  better  by 
the  exposition  given  above  than  by  the  usual  explanations. 
Although  the  incarnation  is  called  “abnormal,”  this  word 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  The  incariiation  is  certainly 
not  the  same  mode  of  existence  in  Deity,  as  that  before 
the  incarnation,  as  is  shown  plainly  in  Phil.  ii.  7,  yet  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  God,  or  contrary  to  his  nature.  It  helps 
us  to  realize  better  how  fully  man  is  in  God’s  image,  and 
how  really  he  is  God’s  offspring,  fitted  for  communion  with 
him,  and  only  perfected  by  that  communion. 

The  trinity  of  spirit  throws  light  on  various  passages  of 
Scripture.  The  “seven  spirits  of  God”  (Rev.  iv.  5)  which 
are  seven  lamps  before  the  throne,  and  are  also  the  “seven 
eyes”  of  the  Lamb  (Rev.  v.  6j,  are  found  in  the  sevenfold 
activity  of  the  Divine  Pneuma  resting  upon  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  stimulating  all  its  activities  in  the  nous^  logos^ 
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and  pneuma^  each  both  objectively  and  subjectively;  so 
that  we  have  the  result  described  in  Isa.  xi.  2,  where  “the 
spirit  of  the  Lord”  is  like  the  shaft  of  the  candlestick  in 
the  temple,  bearing  three  pairs  of  branches,  and  itself  fur¬ 
nishing  the  central  and  highest  light.  The  first  member 
of  each  of  the  pairs  describes  an  activity  relating  to  the 
outer  world,  while  the  second  member  is  subjective.  These 
sevenfold  activities  are  found  in  every  Christlike  believer, 
as  shown  by  the  “fruit  of  the  Spirit”  (Gal.  v.  22).  Here 
the  first  three  are  the  activities  of  the  pneuma  in  relation, 
respectively,  to  the  work  of  the  nous^  logos^  and  pneuma 
in  other  rational  being  as  seen  above.  They  are  like  the 
“knop  under  two  branches  of  the  same”  (Ex.  xxv.  35)  in 
the  golden  candlestick,  for  the  second  triplets  of  the  “fruit” 
are  the  activities  of  the  pneuma^  and  nous^  respec¬ 

tively,  in  objective  relations,  and  the  next  three  are  the  same 
in  reverse  order,  and  subjective.  Thus  the  two  outer  branches 
— “goodness,”  “self-control” — are  the  two  kinds  of  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  and  so  especially  connected  with  the  knop 

“love,”  on  the  main  shaft,  wdiile  “kindness”  and  “meek¬ 
ness”  belong  to  the  logos^  and  “long  sulTering”  and  “faith¬ 
fulness”  are  of  the  pneuma^  resting  on  the  upper  knop  of 
“peace.”  This  illuminates  the  figure  of  “the  two  sons  of 
oil”  (Zech.  iv.  14)  receiving  the  oil  of  divine  grace  and 
shining  as  lights  in  the  world,  representing  not  merely  the 
anointed  king  and  priest,  but  also  all  “  witr.esses,”  who  are 
“children  of  light”  (Kph.  v.  9),  while  “the  fruit  of  the 
light”  {reiK  ver.)  is  described,  according  to  the  nous.^  iogos^ 
and  pneuma^  as  “goodness,  righteousness,  and  truth.” 
Thus  the  essential  and  necessary  trinity  of  all  spirit  eluci¬ 
dates  and  illuminates  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Trinity, 
the  Person  of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 
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AKTICLK  V. 

THE  CAvSE  ABSOLUTE  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

HY  I'ROFKSSOR  HENRY  ANSELM  SCOMl',  PH.  1>.,  LL.D. 

Thk  careful  .student  of  New  Te.stanient  Greek  cannot 
fail  to  notice  a  multitude  of  peculiar  constructions,  idio¬ 
matic  expressiojis,  forms,  and  uses  of  word.s,  etc.,  which 
bear  an  unmistakable  foreign  flavor.  He  feels  that  foreign¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  express  them.selves  in  Greek.  Allowing 
for  those  analytic  processes  to  which  the  language  had  been 
subject  since  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  and  for  the  new 
word.s  which  science,  di.scovery,  and  foreign  contact  and 
commerce  would  naturally  engraft  upon  the  old  Hellenic 
stock;  and  eliminating,  moreover,  words  and  expres.sions 
grown  obsolete  by  time  and  change  of  usage,  there  yet  re¬ 
mains  much  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any,  nor  by  all,  of 
these  causes;  iinich,  indeed,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the 
writings  of  any  genuine  Greek  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  Apostles. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  rad¬ 
ical  differences  between  Greek  and  Hebrew  thought.  A 
preliminary  foundation  must  have  been  grounded  in  the 
thought  of  either  people,  before  the  religious  edifice  of  the 
other  could  be  reared  among  them.  The  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  one  could  not  readily  become  acclimated  to  the 
strange  .soil  and  alien  skies  of  the  other.  Words  are  only 
the  .sign.s — the  expre.ssions — for  ideas.  But  what  if  the 
germinal,  the  fundamental,  ideas  are  wanting?  P'or  what 
will  the  words  then  stand?  Can  mere  words  transplant 
and  implant  ideas?  Other  elements  besides  simple  sounds 
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enter  into  the  composition  of  language.  Ideas  must  be  felt 
to  be  realized  at  all.  Thought,  feeling,  and  imagery — to 
say  nothing  of  other  mental  operations — are  all  in  the  sub¬ 
structure  of  this  invisible,  yet  most  real,  edifice  of  language. 
What  had  the  Greek  to  match  tlie  ideas  of  spiritual  mono- 
tlieism,  the  Incarnation,  a  divine  decalogue,  the  Fall,  the 
Redemption,  the  Shekinah,  and  the  Visible  Presence?  To 
liini  all  this  was  “foolishness.”  What  canvas  had  the  He¬ 
brew  to  receive  the  shadow  of  Greek  polytheism  with  its 
symbolism  of  the  whole  material  universe?  How  could 
his  proverbs  and  aphorisms  translate  the  depth,  the  subtlety, 
the  system,  and  the  fullness  of  Greek  philosophy?  What 
priest  ministering  at  the  great  altar  on  Moriah  could  un¬ 
derstand  the  mysteries  of  Platonic  idealism,  or  the  metemp¬ 
sychosis?  His  Heaven  was  somewhere  in  the  blue  vault 
while  the  Greek  Elysium  bloomed  deep  down  below. 

Not  less  antipodal  were  the  respective  systems  and  stand¬ 
ards  of  faith,  of  worship,  of  mutual  duties,  of  home  life,  of 
art,  of  beauty.  As  well  compare  the  two  massive  pillars — 
the  Boaz  and  Joachiii — in  the  temple  portico  overlooking 
the  Kidron,  with  the  graceful  Corinthian  columns  of  a 
Greek  temple,  as  attempt  to  parallel  Hebrew  with  Greek 
thought.  Too  little  common  ground  lay  between  them. 
Much  in  the  thought  of  either  could  not  be  borne  across  to 
the  realm  of  the  other.  It  was  untranslatable,  and  the  ef¬ 
fort  to  amalgamate  the  two  naturally  resulted  in  those  doc¬ 
trinal  cross-breeds — those  hybrids — which  teemed  through 
the  eafly  centuries  of  the  church.  What  monstrosities  of 
faith  and  practice  were  born  of  this  ill-assorted  union! 
Their  marriage  was  unnatural. 

To  adequately  translate  Greek  thought  into  Hebrew 
would  have  been  impossible;  it  was  never  attempted.  A 
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of  the  impress  of  its  old  mold.  It  was  unlike  anything  else 
in  Greek  literature.  It  was  Hebrew  thought,  however  it 
might  be  clothed  upon;  though  the  hands  and  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  might  be  Esau’s,  yet  the  speech  was  ever  unmis¬ 
takably  Jacob’s.  Hence  was  born  that  host  of  peculiar 
words,  figures,  phrases,  etc.,  to  which  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  is  given  the  common  family  name  of  “Hebraisms.” 
With  a  certain  class  of  these  constructions  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  more  specifically  to  deal. 

No  grammatical  construction  is  more  familiar  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  of  Greek  than  that  of  the  Genitive  Absolute.  The 
many  relations  of  time,  cause,  manner,  means,  purpose, 
condition,  opposition,  or  limitation,  and  other  attendant 
circumstances  which  it  is  used  to  express,  every  Greek 
scholar  knows  well.  How  did  the  Hebrew  writers  of  New 
Testament  Greek  handle  this,  to  them,  strange  form  of  ex¬ 
pression?  Let  us  remember  that  Hebrew  has  no  participle 
case  absolute.  Its  two  participles — past  and  future — con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  the  idea  of  time.  They  express  the 
j  “since,”  “when,”  “already,”  etc.,  of  our  tongue.  Apart 

from  this  temporal  relation  there  is  scarce  another  for  which 
they  are  used.  Let  us  review  those  cases  of  the  Genitive 
Absolute  found  in  the  New  Testament,  and  observe  how 
the  Hebrew  mind  grappled  with,  and  employed,  this  for¬ 
eign  construction.  Some  conclusions  arrived  at,  and  some 
historical  notes,  will  be  deferred  until  this  examination  has 
been  made. 

There  are  about  three  hundred  instances  of  the  Genitive 
Absolute  construction  in  the  New  Testament.  We  will 
take  these  in  their  order : — 

MATTHEW. 

Chap.  I.  20. — Ver.  18.  “When  his  mother  Mary  was 
espoused  (fJLvrjaTev0ela7)<i  yap  p.7)Tp6^  avTov)  to  Joseph,  she 
was  found,”  etc.  Here  we  have  the  tetnporal  relation 
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given  by  the  Genitive  Absolute.  Ver.  20.  “While  he 
[Joseph]  thought  on  these  things  {ravra  Be  avrov  iv6vfxr}~ 
^eWo?,  K.  T.  \.),  the  angel  appeared”  (temporal). 

Chap.  II.  13,  19. — Ver.  i.  “When  Jesus  was  born” 
(Tov  Be 'lr]a-ov 'y€vvr}0€VTo<;).  Ver.  13.  “When  they  [the 
wise  men]  had  departed  Be  avrwv)^  the  angel 

of  the  Lord  appeareth  to  Joseph.”  Ver.  19.  “When  Herod 
was  dead”  (Te\evTi]aavTO<i  Be  rov  'HptoBov). 

Chap.  V.  L — “When  he  was  set  {jcad laravro^  avrov)  his 
disciples  came.” 

Chap.  VI*  3. — “  When  thou  doest  thine  alms  (croO  Be 
TroiovvTo<i  e\er}fio(Tvvr)v)  let  not  thy  left  hand  know.” 

Chap*  VIII*  16* — “When  the  evening  was  come  (o-^/rta? 
Be  yevofie'pr)<;\  they  brought  many.”  This  genitive  phrase  is 
very  frequent;  e.  g.,  Matt.  xiv.  23;  xvi.  2;  xx.  8;  xxvi. 
20;  xxvii.  57;  Mark  i.  32;  iv.  35;  vi.  47;  xi.  ii  (partici¬ 
ple  ov(Tr}^)‘  xiv.  17;  XV.  42;  John  xx.  19;  all  temporal  in 
meaning,  and  giving  time  to  the  leading  verb. 

Chap*  IX*  JO,  18,  32,  33* — Ver.  10.  “As  Jesus  sat  at  meat 
(avrov  avaKeipevov)  many  sinners  came.”  Ver.  18.  “While 
he  was  saying  these  things  (ravra  avrov  XaXovmo^)  there 
came  a  certain  ruler,”  etc.  See  also  ix.  18;  xi.  46;  xvii. 
5;  xx.  8;  xxvi.  20,  47;  xxvii.  57;  Mark  i.  36;  iv.  35;  vi. 
47;  xi.  II ;  xiv.  43;  XV.  42;  Luke  viii.  49;  xxii.  47,  60; 
xxiv.  36;  John  viii.  30;  xx.  19;  Acts  iv.  i;  x.  44;  xxiii. 
7;  Heb.  ix.  19.  In  all  these  passages,  the  Genitive  Abso¬ 
lute  expresses  simultaneousness  with  the  act  of  the  leading 
verbs  with  wdiicli  it  is  joined.  Ver.  32.  “As  they  w’ent  out 
(avTOiv  Be  e^epxopeuoov)  they  brought  to  him,”  etc.  See, 
also,  Luke  xi.  14.  Ver.  33.  “When  the  devil  had  been  cast 
out  {iK^Xr]0€Pro<i  rov  Baifiopi'ov)^  the  dumb  spake.” 

Chap.  XI.  7* — “When  these  were  going  (rovrcop  Be  tto- 
pevofie'ptop),  Jesus  began  to  say,”  etc.  See,  also,  xx.  29; 
xxviii.  ii;  Mark  x.  17,  46;  xi.  12;  xiii.  i;  Luke  viii.  4; 

57)  3^)  Acts  i.  10;  xvi.  16.  The  “going” 
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(7ropev6^€m<;)  gives  time  to  the  principal  verbs.  The  com¬ 
pounds  of  TTopevofxai  are  frequent  in  the  case  absolute;  e.g., 
Mark  x.  17:  “When  he  was  gone  forth  into  the  way 
(cKTropevopLei^ov  avrov  ec^i  oBov)^  there  came”;  see,  also,  ver. 
46:  “As  he  went  out  [of  Jericho]  {eKTroptvouei^ov)^  blind 
15artima;ns  sat  by  the  wayside”;  xiii.  i :  “As  he  went  out 
(iKTropcvopevov)  of  the  temple”;  so  Luke  viii.  4,  of  crvvi6vTo<i 
ox^ou 'rroXXov :  “When  much  people  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether,”  “and  came”  (eTnTropevopevoji/)  to  him  out  of  every 
city,  he  spake  unto  them.”  (Tlie  Oenitive  Absolute  still 
marks  the  time.) 

Chap.  XIII,  6,  19,  21. — Ver.  6.  “When  the  sun  was  up 
(ijXi'ov  avaieiXavTo<i)^  they  [the,. seeds]  were  scorched,”  etc. 
Here  the  temporal  is  clearly  the  leading  idea,  the  causal 
being  at  most  only  inferential.  In  other  parts  of  the 
sower  parable  the  consequent  clauses  come  in  as  direct 
and  independent  statements;  e.g.,  “Some  fell  by  the  w^ay- 
side,  and  the  /owls  came  and  devoured  them  up'^''\  “Some 
fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  sprung  tip  and  choked 
them/  etc.  Here  the  apodoses  are  independent,  though 
secondary  predicates.  Tliis  same  time-marking  {/Xiov 
auarelXavTo^i)  is  found  ill  Mark’s  v'ersion  (iv.  6)  of  this  same 
parable,  and  the  construction  is  essentially  the  same  as 
Matthew’s.  See  also  IMark  xvi.  2,  where  the  Genitiv'e  Ab¬ 
solute  denotes  the  time  when  the  Marys  came  to  the  sep¬ 
ulcher,  i.e.,  “at  the  rising  of  the  sun.”  But  the  temporal 
Genitive  Absolute  marks  time  as  well  by  the  “setting”  as 
by  the  “rising”  sun.  Wilne.ss  Luke  iv.  40,  “When  the 
sun  was  setting  {Bvvovro^i  too  yXlov),  they  that  had  any  sick 
brought  them  unto  him,”  etc.  Ver.  19.  ''''When  any  one 
hearcth  the  word  of  the  kingdom,  and  nnderstandeth  it  not 
(iravTof  aKOvovro<f  too  Xdyov  r/)?  ^acnXela<;  Kai  pr)  crvvL€VTO<i)^ 
then  conieth  the  wicked  one,”  etc.  So  also  Luke  xix.  ii; 
XX.  45:  “While  all  the  people  heard  {ukovovto^  Be  iravTos 
Tou  Xaov),  he  said  to  his  disciples.”  Ver.  21.  “When  trib- 
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ulation  or  persecution  ariseth  (y€vo/xepT)<i  Be  0\(yjrem  r  Bid>y- 
fiov),  he  is  offended.” 

The  participle  of  ytyvofiai  is  very  frequent  in  this  con¬ 
struction;  e.g.,  Matt.  xxvi.  6:  “When  Jesus  was  in  Beth¬ 
any  (toO  Be  *lr]a-ov  yevofievov  ev  l^rjdavla)^  there  came,”  etc.; 
also  Mark  vi.  2:  “When  it  was  Sabbath”  (yevofie'pov  aafS- 
^drov).  Ibid.  35.  “When  the  day  was  far  spent  (<ypa? 
ttoWt}?  yevofi€vr}<i)^  the  disciples  came,”  etc.;  also  xvi.  i, 
where  we  have  Biayevofievov;  Luke  vi.  48 :  “  When  the 
flood  came”  (7r\7;/u,/u.upa9  7€i/o/ieV?;9);  Acts  xxi.  17:  “When 
we  were  in  [were  come  to]  Jerusalem  {yevofievmv  Be  r)fi(ov  el<i 
'UpoaoXvfjLa)  they  received  us  gladly”  (the  same  in  Acts 
XXV.  15);  Acts  XXV.  7,  13.  But  Paul  uses  the  Genitive 
Absolute  of  ylyvofiai  in  a  causal,  as  well  as  a  temporal,  sig¬ 
nification;  as,  in  Acts  xxiii.  10:  “When  there  arose  a 
great  dissension  Be  yevofjL€vrj<i  o-Tao-eto?),  the  chief 

captain  commanded,”  etc.;  also  xxviii.  9;  while  in  Acts 
XXV.  26,  there  is pin'pose  in  the  subsequent  clause,  thus; 
“That,  after  examination  had  (otto)?  tj}?  avaKpl(Tea)<i  yevo- 
y€ur}<i)  I  might  have  somewhat  to  write,”  etc.  We  shall 
have  further  occasion  to  remark  upon  Paul’s  use  of  this 
construction. 

Chap.  XIV.  6f  32. — Ver.  6.  “When  Herod’s  birthday  was 
kept  [yeveai'tov  Be  ayofxevcov  rod  'llpdiBov),  the  daughter  of 
Herodias  danced,”  etc.;  see  also,  Mark  vi.  21  for  the  same 
story.  Ver.  32.  “When  they  [Jesus  and  Peter]  were  come 
into  the  boat  (ifi^dvTojv  avroiv  el<i  to  ttXoIov)  the  wind 
ceased,”  etc.  P'or  additional  examples  of  ySatW  and  its 
compounds  in  the  absolute  case,  see  Matt.  xvii.  9:  “While 
they  were  descending  {Kara^aLvovTiov  avriav)  from  the 
mount,  Jesus  charged  them,”  etc.;  also,  Mark  ix.  9;  John 
iv.  51;  ahso  Luke  ii.  42:  ava^dvrcov  avrcav  (“they  [Jesus’ 
parents]  went  up  to  Jerusalem,”  etc.);  also  i  Peter  iv.  12: 
“Think  it  not  strange  as  when  [though]  some  strange 
thing  happens  unto  you  ”  (o)?  ^evov  v/xiv  cvpi^aCvovro^), 
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Chap*  XVIL  22,  24. — Ver.  22.  “While  they  abode  [in 
Galilee]  (avaaTp€<j>ofi€V(ov  Be  avrwv)  Jesus  said  unto  them.” 
Ver.  24.  “When  they  were  come  to  Capernaum  {eXdovrcop 
Be  avTOiv  el<i  KaTrepvaovfi)  they  that  received  tribute  money 
came  to  Peter  and  said.” 

The  participles  of  epxop^ai  and  its  compounds  are  of 
frequent  use  in  the  Case  Absolute;  e.  g.,  Matt.  xvii.  14; 
xxi.  10;  XXV.  10;  xxvi.  60;  ^lark  vi.  22,  54;  xi.  12;  Luke 
vii.  24;  ix.  37,  42;  xi.  14;  xii.  36;  xvii.  12;  xxi.  10;  3 
John  3.  Paul  uses  these  participles  often,  and  sometimes 
with  other  ideas  included  with  that  of  time;  e.  g.,  Acts  i. 
8 :  “  When  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you  (eVeX^oWo? 
Tov  aylov  IlvevpaTo^  e^’  vp,a^)  ye  shall  receive  power”; 
also  XXV.  23  (i  Cor.  iv.  18  with  2  Cor.  v.  20);  Gal.  iii.  25; 
I  Thess.  iii.  6.  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  meet  with 
the  simple  temporal  usage  of  Paul;  e.  g,.  Acts  vii.  31: 
“While  he  [Moses]  drew  near  to  behold  it  {Trpoaepxopevov 
Be  avTov  KaTavorjaai)  the  voice  of  the  Lord  came  unto  him”; 
so,  also,  XXV.  17;  xxviii.  17;  i  Cor.  xi.  18,  20;  2  Cor.  vii.  5. 

As  to  Rom.  vii.  9:  iXSova-rj^;  Be  rr)?  €PToXrj<;  (“when  the 
commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died”);  it  would 
certainly  seem  poor  theology  to  treat  the  “coming  of  the 
commandment”  as  the  cause  oi  sin’s  revivification;  or  to 
suppose  that  si  11  had  no  place  among  men  before  the  Dec¬ 
alogue  on  Sinai.  It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  consider  this 
Genitive  Absolute  as  a  simple  time  marker,  i.  e.,  as  used  in 
its  usual  temporal  signification. 

The  same  observation  seems  applicable  to  the  Genitive 
ill  Gal.  iii.  25:  “But  after  that  faith  is  come  {iXdovaTj^:  Be 
TTio-Tetu'?),  we  are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster,”  etc. 
Is  justification  by  faith  either  the  ej^ect  (or  result)  of  the 
schoolmaster  Law,  or  is  it  the  cause  of  the  Law?  Paul 
most  emphatically  repudiates  such  a  conclusion — apparently 
before  it  was  urged.  The  pedagogue  Law  leads  us  to  the 
Door  (Christ);  but  cannot  enter  within  the  portal.  At  the 
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very  Door  we  may  turn  back,  refusing  to  enter,  and  conse¬ 
quently  fail  of  the  justification  by  faith.  But,  having  en¬ 
tered,  the  justification  is  made  through  Christ,  and  the 
ascending  ladder  of  Law  may  be  cast  from  under  us,  so  far 
as  relates  to  its  obligations  and  sacrifices.  The  relation  is 
one  of  sequence  (not  of  consequence)  in  time.  It  is  when 
the  law  has  performed  its  office  of  guide,  that  we  may  stand 
at  the  Door  (Christ),  ready  to  receive  faith’s  justification. 

Again  in  i  Thess.  iii.  6:  “When  Timotheus  came  from 
you  unto  us  (eX^oWo?  ^iixoQeov  7rpo9  ij/ia?  a<f>'  vfxwv)^  and 
brought  us  good  tidings  (/cat  evayyeXiaafievov  of  your 
faith  and  love,  ...  we  were  comforted  by  your  faith^'^  not 
by  Timothy’s  coming.  The  temporal  is  here  the  predom¬ 
inant  idea. 

The  same  observations  apply  also  to  3  John  3. 

But  to  continue  our  review  in  order: — 

Chap.  XVIII.  24,  25. — Ver.  24.  “  When  he  had  begun  to 
reckon  {ap^afievov  Be  avrov  avvatpetv)^  one  was  brought 
wliich  owed  him,”  etc.  Ver.  25.  “When  he  did  not  have 
wherewith  to  pay  exovTO<;  Be  avrov  uTroBovvai)^  his  lord 
commanded  him  to  be  sold,”  etc.  See  the  similar  thought 
and  construction  in  Luke  vii.  42. 

Chap.  XXII.  42* — “While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered 
together  {(Tvvr)ypeva>v  Be  roiv  ^apiaaltov)^  Jesus  asked  them”; 
so,  also,  xxvii.  17;  Acts  xx.  7;  i  Cor.  v.  4.  In  the  first 
three  of  these  passages,  the  perfect  passive  participle  is 
used,  and  the  “gathered  together”  is  assumed  as  a  state,  or 
condition,  rather  of  the  adjective  or  descriptive  kind ;  while 
in  the  example  from  Corinthians,  the  ''‘coming  together'''' 
in  the  Aorist  {avva'yQevroav)  claims  specific  attention  as  a 
preliminary  act  to  the  “committing  of  such  an  one  to 
Satan”  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh. 

Chap.  XXIV.  3.— The  same  state,  or  condition,  may  be 
thought  of  in  connection  with  the  Perfect  Present  (Kadrjpe- 
vov):  “As  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  disciples 
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came,”  so  of  Pilate  “sitting”  upon  the  judgment  seat 
(xxvii.  19);  see  also  Mark  xiii.  3.  In  all  these  instances, 
however,  the  simple  relation  of  present  or  contemporaneous 
time  for  the  action  of  the  leading  verb  would  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  use  of  the  Absolute. 

Chap.  XXV.  5,  6  . — Ver.  5.  “  While  the  bridegroom  tarried 
(Xpovl^ovTo<i  Be  rov  vvp,<f>lov)y  they  all  slumbered  and  slept.” 
Ver.  6.  “When  it  was  midnight  (fiearj^:  Be  vvkt6<;  [oi/o-?;?]), 
a  cry  was  made,”  etc.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed  sim¬ 
ilar  genitives  of  time:  e.g.,  cr/corta?  eri  ova-rj^  (John  xx.  i), 
“While  it  was  yet  dark”;  7rpcoia<i  Be  y€vofi€vri<i  (“when  the 
morning  was  come”);  and  the  incomplete  expression  Trpcot  of 
Mark  xvi.  2;  and  the  full  form  in  John  xxi.  4:  “When  the 
morning  was  now  come,  Jesus  stood  011  the  shore.”  So  of 
6\Jrla<i  Be  y€vopL€UT)<t  (or oi/o-t/?),  “when  it  was  late,”  or  “when 
it  was  even,”  which  gives  the  time  to  the  main  action ;  as  in 
Matt,  xxvii.  57:  ''''When  it  was  evenings  a  rich  man  named 
Joseph,  from  Arimathea,  came,”  etc.;  so  Mark  i.  32;  iv. 
35;  vi.  47;  xi.  II ;  xiv.  17;  xv.  42;  John  xx.  19. 

Analogous  is  the  construction  yevoixevr}<^  Be  r)fiepa<i  (“when 
it  was  [become]  day”).  Luke  iv.  42:  “At  dawn  he  went 
forth  into  the  desert.”  So  also  Acts  xii.  18;  xvi.  35; 
xxiii.  12.  See,  also,  Acts  xxv.  13:  “When  some  days  had 
passed”  (-^pepow  Be  Biayevofievoav  rivoiv')]  also  Mark  xv.  33: 
“When  it  was  the  sixth  hour  {yevofievr}<i  Be  wpa^ 
there  was  [became]  darkness  over  the  whole  earth.” 

Chap.  XXVI.  2L— “  And  as  they  did  eat  (icOiopToyu  avTcov)^ 
he  said.”  See  likewise  the  same  form  in  verse  26:  “And 
as  they  did  eat  Jesus  took  bread  and  blessed  it”;  also  Mark 
xiv.  18,  22. 

Chap.  XXVIll.  J3. — “They  stole  him  away  while  we 
slept  {tjpSiv  Koip.(oix€v(ov^  k.  t.  X.). 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

WHAT  IS  THE  TRINITY? 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JUSTUS  NEWTON  BROWN. 

I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Professor  William  Newton  Clarke  showed  himself 
a  discerning  teacher  of  theology  when  he  said :  “The  Spirit 
of  truth  is  still  guiding  the  church  into  the  trnth,  and  gen¬ 
uine  progress  in  apprehension  of  truth  respecting  Father, 
Son,  and  Ploly  Spirit  is  to  be  expected  yet.”  I  am  not  set¬ 
ting  myself  up  as  a  prophet  of  a  new  teaching.  Such  a 
prophet  there  has  been,  and  I  am  merely  one  of  those  who 
heard  him.  I  refer  to  Professor  John  Morgan  of  Oberlin,  a 
profound  thinker  and  an  eminent  scholar,  the  lifelong  asso¬ 
ciate  and  intimate  friend  of  President  Charles  G.  Finney. 

It  seemed  to  Professor  Morgan  that  he  had  received  some 
light  from  the  Bible  upon  the  Trinity  which  had  not  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  cliurch;  and  the  years  that  have 
passed  since  he  was  my  teacher  have  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  which  I  formed  then,  that  he  was  right.  It  is  a 
pity  that  he  did  not  put  his  views  into  writing.  I  wrote 
them  out  from  hearing  them  in  his  classes.  After  several 
years,  I  rewrote  them  more  at  length  and  then  went  over 
them  with  Professor  Morgan  himself,  that  he  might  assure 
me,  as  he  did,  that  I  had  not  misunderstood  him.  These 
views  were  original  with  him ;  though,  after  formulating 
them,  he  found  them  in  the  writings  of  Twesten,  whom  Dr. 
Schaff  characterized  as  “  perhaps  the  clearest  thinker  and 
writer  among  all  the  systematic  divines  of  Germany.”  But, 
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so  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  have  not  been  set  forth  by  any 
American  writer. 

Of  course  Professor  Morgan  is  not  responsible  for  any- 
thing  in  the  presentation  which  follows,  except  its  under¬ 
lying  principles.  These  I  state  in  my  own  way,  and  I 
fully  believe  them.  I  think  that  they  will  remove  specu¬ 
lative  difficulties  which,  to  some  minds,  have  reduced  what 
has  been  supposed  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to 
a  metaphysical  puzzle;  and  that  they  will  throw  fresh  light 
upon  many  passages  of  Scripture,  and  particularly  upon  the 
relations  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  our  experience. 

II. 

MODERN  STATEMENTS  OK  THE  DOCTRINE. 

Among  the  attempts  made  in  our  own  time  to  summa¬ 
rize  the  Scripture  teaching  in  regard  to  the  Trinity,  or 
Triunity,  of  God,  I  will  mention  three.  The  first  was  made 
more  than  a  score  of  years  ago,  by  Joseph  Cook. 

I.  THE  .STANDARD  DEFINITION. 

Said  Mr.  Cook: — 

“What  is  the  definition  of  the  Trinity? 

“One.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are 
one  and  only  one  God. 

“Two.  Each  has  a  peculiarity  incommunicable  to  the 
others. 

“Three.  Neither  is  God  without  the  others. 

“Four.  Each,  with  the  others,  is  God. 

“That  I  suppose  to  be  the  standard  definition.” 

If  we  accept  this  as  the  standard  definition,  let  us  add 
the  word  “metaphysical.”  Perhaps  it  is  the  standard  met¬ 
aphysical  definition.  It  represents  the  Father  by  himself 
as  7tot  bemg  God^  but  merely  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Godhead. 
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2.  THE  CREED  OF  1 883. 

The  second  of  the  attempts  referred  to  was  made  by  the 
committee  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  National  Congrega¬ 
tional  Council,  which  prepared  the  “Creed  of  1883.”  Here 
is  what  that  creed  says  about  the  Trinity : — 

“We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible; 
and  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who  is  of  one 
substance  with  the  Father;  by  whom  all  things  were 
made ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life, 
who  is  sent  from  the  Father  and  Son,  and  who  together 
with  the  Father  and  Son  is  worshiped  and  glorified.” 

This  statement  points  out  some  particulars  wherein  the 
Holy  Spirit  differs  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  it 
does  not  deny  that  the  Father  by  himself  is  God. 

3.  THE  FREE  CHURCH  CATECHISM. 

The  third  attempt  at  defining  the  Trinity  was  made  by 
those  who  prepared  the  Catechism  of  the  Free  Churches 
of  England,  which  was  issued  in  January,  1899.  This 
catechism  contains  the  following  questions  and  answers: — 

“  Question. — By  what  name  has  Jesus  Christ  taught  us 
to  call  God? 

“Answer. — Our  Father  in  Heaven. 

“Question. — What  do  w’e  learn  from  this  name  of  the 
Father? 

“Answer. — We  learn  that  God  made  us  in  his  own  im¬ 
age,  that  he  cares  for  us  by  his  wise  providence,  and  that 
he  loves  us  far  better  than  any  earthly  parent  can. 

“Question. — What  does  Jesus  say  about  himself? 

“Answer. — That  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  whom  the  Fa¬ 
ther  in  his  great  love  sent  into  the  w'orld  to  be  our  Saviour 
from  sin. 

“Question. — How  does  Jesus  Christ  still  carry  011  his 
work  of  salvation? 
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“Answer. — By  the  third  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  sent  forth  at  Pentecost. 

“Question. — What  is  the  mystery  of  the  blessed  Trinity? 

“Answer. — That  the  F'ather,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  into  whose  name  we  are  baptized,  are  one  God.” 

While  this  I'ree  Church  catechism  does  not  go  into  the 
metaphysics  of  the  doctrine,  it  does  present  a  clear  and 
beautiful  statement  of  our  relations  to  the  F'ather,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  statement  is  the  best  of  the 
three.  But  an  examination  of  the  Bible  will  show  that 
Joseph  Cook’s  “standard  definition”  is  not  true,  and  will 
bring  out  some  truth  not  contained  in  either  of  these  state¬ 
ments;  though  a  part  of  this  truth  Mr.  Cook  gives  in  the 
lecture  which  he  intended  as  an  expansion  of  his  definition. 


WHO  IS  THE  FATHER? 

Two  conceptions  are  before  us,  and  we  must  choose  be¬ 
tween  them.  One  is  that  of  a  mere  constituent  of  the  God¬ 
head,  who  is  not  God  without  two  other  constituents — the 
term  “Father”  pointing  to  the  relation  which  this  constit¬ 
uent  sustains  to  the  others,  or  at  least  to  the  second.  If 
this  be  the  true  conception,  it  gives  to  a  great  deal  of  bib¬ 
lical  language  about  God  a  metaphysical  sense. 

The  other  conception  is  that  of  God  in  the  entirety  of  his 
nature,  including  within  himself  all  the  constituents  of  the 
Godhead.  According  to  this  conception  the  word  “F'ather” 
is  applied  to  God,  not  to  designate  the  relation  of  one  con¬ 
stituent  in  the  divine  nature  to  other  constituents,  but  to 
suggest  God’s  character  and  the  relation  which  he  sustains 
to  mankind — to  suggest  that  he  “made  us  in  his  own  im¬ 
age,  that  he  cares  for  us  by  his  wise  providence,  and  that 
he  loves  us  far  better  than  any  earthly  parent  can.”  These 
views  of  the  significance  of  the  word  “Father”  are  mutu- 
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ally  exclusive,  unless  it  be  employed  sometimes  for  one 
reason  and  at  other  times  for  another  reason.  Moreover 
the  conception  which  we  form  of  God  as  Father  will  go  far 
to  determine  our  conception  of  the  whole  Trinity.  What, 
then,  is  the  biblical  usage? 

Father  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  Old  Testament.  David  called 
God  a  “father  of  the  fatherless, and  a  judge  of  the  widows” 
(Ps.  Ixviii.  5),  and  said:  “Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil¬ 
dren,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him”  (Ps.  ciii.  13). 
The  Lord  said  of  Solomon,  “I  will  be  his  father,  and  he 
shall  be  my  son”  (2  Sam.  vii.  14).  Isaiah  wrote:  “Thou 
art  our  father,  though  Abraham  knoweth  us  not”  (Ixiii.  16). 
Through  Jeremiah  the  Lord  said  to  Israel:  “Wilt  thou  not 
from  this  time  cry  unto  me.  My  father,  thou  art  the  guide 
of  my  youth”  (iii.  4)?  and,  “I  am  a  father  to  Israel,  and 
Ephraim  is  my  firstborn  ”  (xxxi.  9).  Malachi  wrote :  “  Have 
we  not  all  one  father?  hath  not  one  God  created  us”  (ii. 
19)?  It  appears  to  be  self-evident  that  in  these  passages 
“father”  is  used  to  point  out  God’s  relation  to  men  and  to 
suggest  his  tenderness  and  love.  No  recondite  metaphys¬ 
ical  sense  of  the  word  was  thought  of.  And  these  passages 
fairly  represent  the  usage  of  the  entire  Old  Testament. 

Father  in  the  Nezv  Testament. 

How  is  the  word  “  Father,”  as  a  name  of  God,  used  in 
the  New  Testament?  It  would  be  manifestly  improper  to 
attribute  a  new  meaning  to  this  word  as  we  pass  out  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  the  New,  unless  the  new  situation  re¬ 
quires  this.  It  is  natural  that  the  word  shall  be  used  here 
more  frequently  than  in  the  Old  Testament,  because  here 
God’s  love  is  more  fully  revealed.  But  is  the  word  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  new  sense  when  Christ  teaches  his  disciples  to 
pray,  “Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven”?  or  when  he 
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says:  “The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  wor¬ 
shipers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  for 
such  doth  the  Father  seek  to  be  his  worshipers.  God  is  a 
spirit;  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  in  spirit 
and  in  truth”  (John  iv.  23-24)?  or  when  Paul  writes: 
“To  us  there  is  one  God,  the  P'ather,  of  whom  are  all 
things,  and  we  unto  him”  (i  Cor.  viii.  6)?  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that,  in  these  passages,  “P'ather”  does  not  designate  a 
mere  constituent  of  the  Godhead,  which  is  not  God  by  it¬ 
self,  but  that  it  means  the  Being  we  commonly  call  God. 

The  Father  of  Christ. 

Was  this  word  employed  in  a  new  sense  ontologically 
when  Christ  called  God  his  P'ather?  No  doubt  it  had  a 
larger,  deeper  meaning  when  thus  uttered  by  Christ  than 
when  uttered  by  any  one  else.  How  much  better  Christ 
knew  God!  And  God  was  his  Father  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
But  the  question  now  raised  is  not  about  the  relation  of  the 
P'ather  to  Christ.  It  is  rather  whether  the  P'ather  of 
Christ  was  exactly  the  same  being  as  the  Father  whom 
Christ  spoke  of  in  other  relations.  Christ  made  this  clear 
by  using  the  words  “P'ather”  and  “God”  interchangeably. 
Pie  said  that  the  P'ather  sent  him  into  the  world,  and  that 
God  sent  him;  that  he  came  from  the  P'ather,  and  that  he 
came  from  God;  that  he  alone  knew  the  P'ather,  and  that 
he  alone  knew  God.  P'urthermore,  with  nothing  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  words  were  to  be  understood  in  a  different 
ontological  sense  in  the  different  statements,  he  called  God 
his  Father  and  the  P'ather  of  the  disciples.  He  said,  “I 
ascend  unto  my  P'ather  and  your  Father,  and  my  God  and 
your  God”  (John  xx.  17).  If  he  meant  to  express  in  the 
clearest  way  possible  that  his  God  was  identical  with  their 
God,  and  that  his  Father  was  identical  with  their  P'ather, 
what  language  would  have  answered  his  purpose  better 
than  this? 
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Father  in  the  Baptismal  Formula. 

Again,  when  Christ  commanded  the  disciples  to  baptize 
believers  “into  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Matt,  xxviii.  19),  did  he  employ  the 
name  “Father”  in  a  new  and  metaphysical  sense?  He  gave 
no  intimation  of  such  a  change  of  meaning.  Did  he  not 
expect  illiterate  believers,  and  converts  from  heathenism, 
to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father?  But  would 
he  have  them  baptized  into  this  name  without  knowing 
what  it  meant?  Would  he  give  to  au  ordinance  designed 
for  all  believers  a  meaning  which  the  common  people 
would  not  understand?  Imagine  Paul  and  Silas  preparing 
the  Philippian  jailer  for  baptism  by  explaining  that  the 
word  “Father”  in  the  baptismal  formula  did  not  mean 
God,  but  merely  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  Godhead ! 

The  Divine  Three  in  Other  Passages. 

Furthermore,  if  the  word  “Father”  here  designates  a 
constituent  of  the  Deity,  we  shall  expect  to  find  the  word 
used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  other  passages  where  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  spoken  of  together. 
But  the  fact  is  that,  among  all  the  passages  where  these 
three  are  thus  spoken  of,  this  (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  is  the  only 
one  where  the  first  of  them  is  called  P'ather  without  any 
other  designation.  In  several  of  these  passages  he  is  called 
both  God  and  P'ather,  but  in  most  of  them  he  is  simply 
called  God. 

Conclusion. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  neither  the  Old  Testament  nor  the 
New  makes  any  ontological  distinction  between  I'ather  and 
God.  Instead  of  representing  the  “Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost”  as  “one  and  only  one  God,”  and  neither 
as  being  “God  without  the  others,”  the  Bible  everywhere 
sets  forth  the  Father  by  himself  as  including  the  Godhead 
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in  its  entirety.  And  were  it  not  for  what  metaphysical 
systems  have  read  into  the  Bible  through  the  unbiblical 
sense  which  they  have  foisted  upon  this  word,  we  should 
never  have  thought  of  Father  as  meaning  anything  less 
than  God  in  the  completeness  of  his  nature.  God  is  not 
blind  Force,  nor  “the  animating  but  impersonal  Soul  of 
the  earth  and  the  heavens,”  nor  an  Absolute  Being  having 
no  relation  to  mankind,  nor  a  mere  Judge  and  King,  but 
an  infinitely  powerful  and  wise  and  loving  Father. 

IV. 

WHO  IS  THE  SON  OF  GOD? 

Is  the  Son  of  God  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  God¬ 
head,  one  of  the  eternal  distinctions  within  the  Deity — 
exactly  this  and  nothing  more?  Or  is  he  tlie  God -man, 
the  incarnate  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ?  These  two  conceptions 
of  the  Son  of  God  are  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive. 

Those  who  regaul  the  Fatlier  as  the  first  constituent  in 
tlie  Godhead  naturally  think  of  the  Son  as  the  second  con¬ 
stituent,  for  “  Father  ”  and  “  Son  ”  are  correlative  terms. 
Tlie^^theory  that  the  Father  is  a  mere  constituent  of  Deity, 
and  the  theory  that  the  Son  is  such  a  constituent,  would 
seem  to  stand  or  fall  together.  But  this  theory  respecting 
the  Father  falls,  as  we  have  seen,  when  tested  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  usage  of  the  Scriptures.  Tlicre  is,  therefore,  a  very 
strong  probability  that  the  .Son  of  God  is  not  a  mere  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  Godhead. 

The  Son  of  God  is  Jesus  Christ. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in 
which  the  Divine  Three — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — 
are  mentioned  together.  In  these  passages  the  second  of 
the  three  is  spoken  of  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  Christ,  or 
Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Son  of  God. 
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In  only  two  instances  is  he  called  tlie’Son,  with  no  further 
designation.  One  of  these  is  that  already  mentioned, 
wherein  the  disciples  were  commanded  to  baptize  “into 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit”  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  But  it  is  plain  that  Son  here 
means  Jesus  Christ,  for  believers  were  baptized  into  his 
name,  and  not  into  the  name  of  the  second  constituent  of 
the  divine  nature.  The  believers  whom  Paul  found  at 
Ephesus,  he  baptized  “into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus” 
(Acts  xix.  5).  The  same  apostle  spoke  of  the  Christians 
at  Rome  as  those  “who  were  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus” 
(Rom.  vi.  3),  and  of  the  Christians  at  Colossoe  as  “having 
been  buried  with  him  in  baptism”  (Col.  ii.  12). 

The  only  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament  where 
the  word  ‘  Son  ”  is  used  alone  to  designate  one  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Three,  is  that  in  which  Christ  said  :  “  Of  that  day  or 
that  hour  knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father”  (Mark  xiii.  32).  Unless 
Christ  here  spoke  of  himself  as  the  Son,  he  declared  that 
one  of  the  constituents  of  the  divine  nature  is  ignorant  of 
the  time  when  a  certain  future  event  shall  occur.  We  can¬ 
not  believe  that  he  would  attribute  any  ignorance  to  a  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  divine  nature.  So  we  must  conclude  that 
here  also  the  Son  was  Christ. 

Sometimes  the  declaration  of  the  Second  Psalm,  “  Thou 
art  my  son  ;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,”  is  cited  as 
though  it  referred  to  a  constituent  of  Deity  rather  than  to 
the  God-man.  But  this  is  cited  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  Paul’s  address  recorded  in 
the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
incarnation. 

If  the  expression  “  Son  of  God  ”  is  ever  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  constituent  of  Deity  rather  than  the  God-man,  we 
should  expect  to  find  it  so  used  when  reference  is  made  to 
the  preexistence  of  the  Son.  But  an  examination  of  pas- 
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sages  referring  to  the  Son’s  preexistence  shows  that  they 
refer  to  Christ.  Thus  in  the  first  chapter  of  Hebrews,  the 
“Son”  through  whom  God  “made  the  worlds  ”  is  the  God- 
man  who  “made  purification  of  sins.” 

A  very  common  name  for  the  second  of  the  Divine 
Three  is  the  vSon  of  God,  a  name  which  is  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  about  one  hundred  times.  But*  in  every 
instance  the  context  shows  that  these  words  refer  to  the 
God  man.  Thus  the  more  we  consider  the  usage  of  tlie 
New  Testament,  the  more  proofs  we  discover  that  the  Son 
of  God  is  none  other  than  Jesus  Christ. 

Why  Christ  is  Called  the  Son  of  God. 

But  this  is  ail  instance  in  which  we  may  know  not  only 
the  fact,  but  the  reason  for  the  fact.  We  have,  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Luke’s  Gospel,  a  statement  of  the  reason  why 
Jesus  Christ  was  to  be  called  the  Sou  of  God.  It  was  made 
by  the  angel  who  foretold  his  birth.  He  said  to  Mary : 
“The  Holy  Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of 
the  Most  High  shall  overshadow  thee:  wherefore  also  that 
which  is  to  be  born  shall  be  called  holy^  the  Son  of  God'^ 
(Luke  i.  35).  In  other  words,  this  name  was  giv^en  to 
Christ  because  he  was  begotten  of  God  and  born  of  a  wo¬ 
man.  Thus  the  word  “  Son  ”  applied  to  him  is  the  true 
correlative  of  the  word  “Father”  applied  to  God. 

Ill  this  exposition  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this 
great  doctrine,  it  seemed  necessary  to  get  out  of  the  words 
“Father”  and  “Son”  the  misconceptions  put  into  them 
by  such  unscriptural  theories  as  that  contained  in  what 
has  been  called  the  “standard  definition”  of  the  Trinity. 
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A  TRINITY  IN  MAN. 

“God  created  man  in  his  own  image.”  So  far  as  we  are 
able  to  conceive  of  God,  we  must  do  this  through  our 
knowledge  of  ourselves.  Accordingly,  we  may  be  aided 
in  forming  a  conception  of  the  divine  Trinity,  by  first  look¬ 
ing  within  ourselves  and  considering  whether  there  be  a 
trinity  there. 

The  Self-revealing  Constituent. 

That  there  is  some  sort  of  complexity  in  our  nature  is  a 
fact  of  which  we  are  distinctly  conscious.  When  I  turn 
my  attention  upon  myself,  I  am  at  the  same  time  the  sub¬ 
ject  who  thinks  and  the  object  thought  of ;  the  permanent, 
thinking  I,  and  the  ever-changing,  thoiight-of  me.  Were 
it  not  for  this  complexity  in  man’s  nature,  the  psalmist 
never  could  have  said,  “  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
soul?  and  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me”  (Ps.  xlii.)  ? 
Without  such  a  complexity,  either  real  or  apparent,  there 
could  have  been  no  experience  answering  to  the  psalmist’s 
words.  Now  what  is  this  soul,  or  self,  within  us  that  we 
think  of  and  sometimes  address — this  second  self  that  we 
make  a  companion  of?  Is  it  not  a  constituent  of  our  nature 
through  which  we  know  ourselves?  Is  it  not  that  through 
which  we  reach  self-consciousness?  Perhaps  it  is  through 
the  same  constituent  of  our  nature  that  we  are  likewise 
known  to  others.  Let  us  call  this  the  self-revealing  con¬ 
stituent  of  our  nature. 

The  Self  projecting  Constituent. 

Besides  this,  we  have  another  constituent,  whereby  w'e 
exert  ourselves — we  exercise  power  of  some  sort — upon 
what  is  outside  of  us.  By  it  we  project  our  energy,  so  that 
it  goes  forth  upon  our  physical  organism,  causing  the  ac- 
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tion  of  our  muscles  and  controlling  the  movement  of  our 
bodies.  By  it  we  also  act  upon  other  minds.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  this  action  is  but  little  understood,  but  of  the  fact 
there  is  no  question.  While  certain  orators  and  certain 
hypnotists  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  this  mysterious 
power  of  acting  upon  others’  minds,  in  some  degree  it  be¬ 
longs  to  all.  We  seem  thus  to  have  a  constituent  of  our 
nature  whereby  we  project  our  energy,  we  act  upon  what 
is  beyond  ourselves. 

The  Unfathomable  Depth  of  Being, 

But  these  two  constituents  do  not  include  our  whole  be¬ 
ing.  There  is  not  only  the  self-revealing  constituent, 
which  lies,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  surface  of  our  nature,  and 
the  other  constituent  whereby  we  project  our  energy  be¬ 
yond  ourselves;  but  there  is  within  us  an  unfathomable 
depth  or  substratum  of  being.  As  there  is  more  in  the 
sea  than  appears  on  its  surface,  so  there  is  more  in  us  than 
we  are  conscious  of.  For  every  recollection  of  which  we 
are  now  conscious,  or  which  we  can  now  bring  up  into 
consciousness,  w'e  have  a  hundred  recollections  hidden 
away  in  the  depth  of  being  below  consciousness,  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  brought  up  into  consciousness  by  future  sugges¬ 
tions.  We  have  likewise  within  us  latent  powers  and  dis¬ 
positions,  which  are  no  less  real  because  they  are  shut  off 
from  our  present  consciousness.  They  may  at  any  time 
come  up  into  consciousness  and  exert  themselves  there. 

A  Real  Trinity. 

Thus  we  discover  within  ourselves  a  real  trinity,  whose 
constituents  are :  that  wherein  we  have  the  capacity  of  self¬ 
revelation,  that  whereby  we  project  our  energy  beyond  our¬ 
selves,  and  the  unfathomable  substratum  of  our  being.  By 
these  constituents  of  our  nature  I  do  not  mean  three  mere 
faculties,  as  the  intellect,  sensibility,  and  will.  The  sev- 
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eral  faculties  are  only  so  many  distinct  and  regular  modes 
of  the  action  of  the  self-conscious  ego ;  but  between  the 
thought-object  within,  whereby  we  know  ourselves,  and 
the  unfathomable  substratum  of  our  being,  there  is  a  line 
of  cleavage  which  goes  deeper.  This  points  to  something 
more  than  a  different  mode  of  activity.  It  involves  a  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  nature  itself.  There  is,  therefore,  in  man  a 
real  trinity. 


VI. 


THE  THREE  CONSTITUENTS  OF  THE  GODHEAD. 

Trinity  in  Unity. 

Unity  and  Trinity  are  parallel  truths;  neither  must  be 
held  in  terms  which  contradict  the  other.  There  are  few 
doctrines,  if  any,  upon  which  the  Old  Testament  puts 
greater  emphasis  than  upon  that  of  the  Unity  of  God.  The 
keynote  of  the  earlier  Scriptures  was  sounded  in  the  words: 
“Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord”  (Dent.  vi. 
4).  It  is  clear  that,  if  God  is  one  as  man  is  one,  there  can¬ 
not  be  in  God  three  constituents  so  related  to  each  other 
that  one  com  mauds  and  another  obeys;  or  so  related  that 
they  enter  into  a  covenant  with  each  other,  as  three  men 
might  do.  If  there  were  three  intellects  or  three  wills  in 
the  Deity,  it  would  make  no  difference  what  we  should 
call  them,  we  should  have  three  Gods.  But  inasmuch  as 
I,  who  am  one  being,  have  in  my  nature  three  constituents, 
tliere  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  that  tliere  are 
likewise  three  constituents  in  the  divine  nature.  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  I  am  in  God’s  image  leads  me  to  believe  that 
he  possesses,  in  their  strength  and  perfection,  three  constit¬ 
uents  corresponding  to  those  which,  in  their  weakness  and 
imperfection,  I  have  discovered  in  myself. 
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The  Logos^  or  Self-revealing  Constituent. 

We  read  in  John’s  Gospel:  “In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word  (Logos),  and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word 
was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God” 
(John  i.  i).  Of  the  Word,  or  Logos,  as  here  spoken  of.  Dr. 
H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  the  commentator,  says:  “Under  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  personal  subsistence,  we  must  understand 
nothing  else  than  the  self-revelation  of  the  divine  essence, 
before  all  time  immanent  in  God.”  In  accordance  with 
this  usage,  we  might  call  that  wherein  we  have  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  self-revelation,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
human  logos.  Now  we  are  told  by  John  that  there  is  like¬ 
wise  a  Logos  in  God. 

Furthermore,  in  declaring  that  the  Logos  was  with  God, 
John  used  a  preposition  (tt/jo?,  “with  ”)  which  requires  that 
the  Logos  shall  be  conceived  of  as  turned  toward  God,  just 
as  the  constituent  of  our  nature  whereby  we  know  ourselves 
seems  turned  toward  us — the  thought-object  turned  toward 
the  thinking  subject, — or  just  as  a  mirror  is  turned  toward 
one  who  sees  his  face  therein. 

Again,  when  John  said  that  the  Logos  was  with  God,  he 
used  the  article  before  the  word  “God”  in  both  sentences, 
showing  that  he  included  by  this  word  the  entire  Godhead. 
But  when  he  said  that  the  Logos  was  God,  he  omitted  the 
article  before  the  word  “God,”  showing  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
gard  the  Logos  as  identical  with  the  entire  Godhead.  In 
this  way  John  represented  the  Logos  as  merely  a  constitu¬ 
ent  of  the  Godliead. 

In  the  next  place  John  declared  that,  through  this  self- 
revealing  constituent  of  the  Godhead,  all  things  were  made; 
that  in  him  was  life,  which  was  the  light  of  men;  that  he 
was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  knew  him  not.  Perhaps 
the  work  of  creation,  so  far  as  it  was  a  work  of  God’s  self- 
revelation — so  far  as  the  divine  thought  was  revealed  in 
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it, — could  be  accomplished  only  tlirongli  the  self-revealing 
constituent  of  the  Godhead.  And  perhaps  the  life  of  God 
could  be  manifested  only  through  the  same  constituent  of 
his  nature. 

The  other  statement,  that  the  Logos  was  in  the  world, 
seems  to  mean  that  God  not  only  manifested  himself 
through  the  Logos  in  the  act  of  creation,  but  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  the  manifestation  of  himself  through  the  Logos  as 
immanent  in  nature. 

Thus  the  Bible  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
complexity  of  some  sort  in  God’s  nature,  of  which  one  con¬ 
stituent,  the  Logos,  corresponds  with  the  thought-object  in 
us — with  that  through  which  we  reach  self-consciousness. 

The  Spirit^  or  Self-projecting  Constituent. 

Furthermore,  what  we  found  true  of  that  constituent  of 
our  being  whereby  we  project  our  energy  beyond  ourselves, 
seems  to  correspond  with  what  is  said  in  the  Bible  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  The  word  “spirit,”  or  “breath,”  itself  sug¬ 
gests  the  going  forth  of  life  or  vital  energy.  The  earliest 
account  of  the  going  forth  of  divine  energy  in  the  work  of 
creation  is  in  the  words,  “  And  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
brooding  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  ”  (Gen.  i.  2).  The 
relation  of  the  divine  energy  to  the  creation  of  the  human 
soul  is  expressed  thus :  “  The  Lord  .  .  .  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life  ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul” 
(Gen.  ii.  7).  When  God  was  about  to  send  his  Son  into 
the  world,  the  angel  said  to  the  Virgin  Mary:  “The  Holy 
Spirit  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  shall  overshadow  thee”  (Luke  i.  35}.  Later  it  was 
said  of  Jesus  that  “God  anointed  him  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  with  power”  (Acts  x.  38;.  Paul  declared  that  his 
preaching  was  “  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power”  (i  Cor.  ii.  4).  Thus  throughout  the  Bible  the 
Spirit  is  represented  as  that  constituent  of  God’s  nature 
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whereby  he  projects  his  energy  beyond  himself,  working 
upon  and  through  the  material  universe  and  in  the  souls 
of  men. 

Now  if  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  were  both  mere  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  Godhead  and  equal  each  to  the  other,  as 
certain  theories  of  the  Trinity  maintain,  the  Father  could 
not  send  the  Spirit  as  he  does.  He  who  sends  is  superior 
to  him  that  is  sent.  But  the  Father,  who  includes  in  him¬ 
self  the  entire  Godhead,  can  employ  one  constituent  of  his 
nature,  the  Spirit,  as  he  will. 

The  Unnamed  Constituent. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  appears  that  two  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  Trinity  in  God  correspond  with  two  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  trinity  in  man.  Is  there  a  third  constitu¬ 
ent  in  the  divine  nature,  corresponding  with  the  deep,  un¬ 
fathomable  substratum  in  man’s  nature?  If  there  be  such 
a  constituent  in  the  Godhead,  perhaps  about  all  we  can 
know  of  it,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  that  it  exists.  Or 
if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  know  much  more  of  it,  we  are 
not  at  all  sure  that  .so  practical  a  book  as  the  Bible  would 
bring  us  the  knowledge.  How  meager  was  the  knowledge 
of  the  Logos  which  was  brought  to  men  during  the  entire 
Old  Testament  period!  With  the  light  thrown  back  from 
the  New  Testament,  we  can  find  this  doctrine  in  what 
Isaiah  said  of  the  angel  of  God’s  presence  who  saved  the 
people  (Isa.  Ixiii.  9),  and  in  what  Micali  said  of  the  One  to 
come  forth  out  of  Bethlehem,  “whose  goings  forth  are 
from  of  old,  from  everlasting”  (Micah  v.  2).  But  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Logos  was  never  clearly  revealed  until  it  was 
needed  to  explain  the  person  of  Clirist.  However,  what 
was  then  said  of  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  Godhead 
implies  the  existence  of  another  constituent  of  the  Trinity, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  divine  Logos  which  the 
deep,  unfathomable  substratum  in  our  nature  bear^  to  the 
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logos  in  us.  There  was  no  need  of  going  farther  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  Godhead,  because  all  our  relations  with  God 
are  either  with  the  Father,  or  with  those  constituents  which 
are  revealed  to  us,  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit.  Yet  it  may 
be  that  God  intended  further  to  call  attention  to  the  un¬ 
revealed  constituent  of  his  nature  by  representing  himself 
as  surrounded  with  clouds  and  darkness. 

This  Theory  Not  Wholly  NeztK 

It  should  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  the  view  of  the 
Spirit  here  presented  has  much  in  common  with  the  old 
theory  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit;  and  that  the  view 
of  the  Logos  here  presented  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
old  theory  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son.  But  John 
never  could  have  written,  “In  the  beginning  was  the  Son, 
and  the  Son  was  with  God,  and  the  Son  was  God.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  confusion  of  thought  and  the  seeming  impos¬ 
sibility,  which  belonged  to  the  old  conception  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  generation  of  the  Son,  would  be  avoided  by  following 
the  usage  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  words 
“Logos”  and  “Son” — by  employing  “Logos”  to  designate 
a  mere  constituent  of  the  Godhead,  and  “  Son  ”  to  designate 
the  God-man. 

Thus,  interpreting  the  language  of  the  Bible  by  what 
we  know  about  our  own  nature,  we  have  reached  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  threeness  in  God  which  is  consistent  with  the 
divine  Unity. 


VII. 

TIIK  TRINITY  OF  SALVATION. 

The  words  “  Trinity  of  Salvation  ”  are  here  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  Divine  Three  mentioned  upon  almost  every 
page  of  the  New  Testament  and  there  spoken  of  as  those 
on  whom  w'e  must  depend  for  salvation.  This  is  the  only 
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Trinity  which  the  Bible  makes  prominent.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  as  that  considered  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
common  mistake  of  regarding  this  Divine  Three  as  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  three  constituents  of  the  Godhead  is  one  which 
leads  to  confusion  of  thought  upon  the  whole  subject. 

The  First  in  the  Trinity  of  Salvation. 

The  source  of  all  that  is  done  for  the  salvation  of  the 
human  race  is  not  in  any  one  constituent  of  the  divine  na¬ 
ture,  but  in  the  entire  Godhead — in  him  who  is  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Father,  or  God.  He  is  the  Foun¬ 
tain  of  life  and  light  and  joy,  and  beside  him  there  is  no 
other.  “For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  unto  him,  are 
all  things.”  “  He  first  loved  us.”  God  does  not  love  us 
because  Christ  came,  but  Christ  came  because  “  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son.” 
“While  we  were  yet  sinners,”  “  he  spared  not  his  own 
Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all.”  And  he  will  “also 
with  him  freely  give  us  all  things.” 

The  Second  in  the  Trinity  of  Salvation. 

“The  free  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord  ”  (Rom.  vi.  23).  “God  gave  unto  us  eternal  life, 
and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.”  The  second  in  the  Trinity  of 
Salvation  is  the  God-man,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sou  and  Re- 
vealer  of  God,  the  Light  of  the  World,  and  our  Saviour  and 
Lord.  The  significance  of  Christ’s  life  and  service  and 
suffering  and  death  was  in  the  fact,  that  these  expressed  in 
time  and  under  human  conditions  what  is  eternal  and  in¬ 
finite  in  the  heart  of  God. 

This  manifestation  of  God  was  made  through  a  personal¬ 
ity  in  some  sense  distinct  from  that  of  God.  Christ  spoke 
of  God  as  though  there  were  a  distinction  between  God’s 
consciousness  and  his  consciousness.  He  spoke  of  God’s 
will  and  his  will  as  though  they  were  not  one  will,  but  two 
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wills  in  agreement.  He  said  he  obeyed  God.  He  prayed 
to  God.  He  was  the  object  of  God’s  peculiar  love.  In¬ 
deed,  such  distinctness  of  personality  belongs  to  the  Son 
of  God  that,  if  he  and  the  Father  were  merely  two  constit¬ 
uents  of  the  Godhead,  we  should  have  two  Gods.  But  the 
basis  of  the  unique  personality  of  Christ  is  in  his  divine- 
human  nature.  In  him  the  Logos,  or  self-revealing  con¬ 
stituent  of  God’s  nature,  entered  into  such  union  with  a 
human  soul  that  a  new  personality  came  into  conscious 
being. 

Christ  dwelt  among  men  as  their  brother,  sympathizing 
with  them  in  their  sorrows ;  sharing  their  temptations  and 
struggles;  bearing  with  their  selfishness  and  pride;  loving 
them  in  spite  of  their  sins  ;  receiving  them  into  compan¬ 
ionship  ;  and  making  them  friends  of  God.  Thus  through 
Christ  God  came  into  a  brotherly  relation  to  mankind. 
“God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself” 
(2  Cor.  V.  19). 

Christ  likewise  dwelt  among  men  as  their  Saviour  and 
Lord.  He  healed  their  sick  and  raised  their  dead.  He 
claimed  the  obedience  and  love  due  to  God  alone.  He 
forgave  sins  and  shed  his  blood  for  their  remission.  He 
claimed  power  to  give  men  eternal  life.  He  said  that  “  all 
authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth”  was  given  to  him. 
And  Paul  said  that,  because  Christ  “humbled  himself,  be¬ 
coming  obedient  even  unto  death,  .  .  .  God  highly  exalted 
him,  and  gave  him  the  name  which  is  above  every  name ; 
that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow”  (Phil, 
ii.  8-10).  Accordingly  the  New  Testament  couples  Christ’s 
name  with  that  of  God  in  its  benedictions,  doxologies,  and 
prayers.  Paul  writes :  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God 
our  Father  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Jude  says; 
“  To  the  only  God  our  Saviour,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  be  glory,  majesty,  dominion,  and  power,  before  all 
time,  and  now,  and  forevermore  ”  (Jude  25).  And  the  angels 
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in  heaven  are  represented  as  saying:  “Unto  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  be  the  bless¬ 
ing,  and  the  honor,  and  the  glory,  and  the  dominion,  for 
ever  and  ever”  (Rev.  v.  13).  We  do  well  to  worship 
Christ,  for  in  doing  so  we  worship  the  Father  who  sent 
him,  who  dwells  in  him,  and  who  gives  “the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ” 
(2  Cor.  iv.  6). 

The  Third  in  the  Trinity  of  Salvation. 

But  we  should  search  the  Scriptures  in  vain  for  a  single 
passage  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mentioned  as  Christ 
is,  along  with  God,  as  the  sender  of  a  blessing  or  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  worship.  Paul  wrote:  “The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion 
[joint  participation]  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  you”  (2 
Cor.  xiii.  14).  While  God  and  Christ  are  the  senders  of 
grace  and  love,  Christians  have  joint-participation  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  passage  illustrates  the  usage  of  the  en¬ 
tire  New  Testament  in  its  benedictions.  And  there  is  a 
similar  difference  between  the  language  used  in  speaking 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  that  used  in  speaking  of  God  and 
Christ  in  the  prayers  and  doxologies  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Paul  wrote  of  his  prayers :  “  I  bow  my  knees  unto 

the  F'ather  .  .  .  that  he  would  grant  you,  .  .  .  that  ye  may 
be  strengthened  with  power  through  his  Spirit  in  the  in¬ 
ward  man”  (Eph.  iii.  14-16).  But  nowhere  in  the  Bible 
is  there  an  account  of  a  prayer  addressed  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Nowhere  is  the  Holy  Spirit  presented  as  an  object  of  wor¬ 
ship.  We  should  search  the  Bible  in  vain  for  any  such 
expressions  as,  “Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost”;  or,  “Praise  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost”  ;  or  for  any  similar  representation  of  worship 
paid  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

And  yet  the  New  Testament  teaches  the  Divinity  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit  and  represents  his  work  as  essential  to  salva¬ 
tion.  How  are  these  things  to  be  explained?  On  the 
common  theory  of  the  Trinity,  which  affirms  the  equality 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  no  explanation  can 
be  given.  But  on  the  theory  here  presented  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  simple.  The  Holy  Spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  is  pure 
Deity,  and  not  Deity  plus  humanity,  as  Christ  is.  So  he 
has  no  personality,  as  Christ  has,  distinct  from  the  person¬ 
ality  of  God.  But  he  is  simply  that  constituent  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature  whereby  God  projects  his  energy  beyond  him¬ 
self  and  produces  effects  in  matter  and  mind.  The  Spirit 
is  that  whereby  God  exerts  his  power.  He  is  really  wor¬ 
shiped  whenever  God  is  worshiped,  because  he  is  included 
in  God.  But  he  is  not  worshiped  separately,  because  he 
has  no  separate  personality  to  become  the  object  of  wor¬ 
ship.  And  yet  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  essential  to 
salvation,  for  all  that  God  does  in  working  directly  upon 
the  soul,  he  does  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

VIII. 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT’S  WORK. 

His  Subjective  Relation  to  Men. 

The  method  of  the  Spirit’s  work  is  different  from  that 
of  Christ’s  work.  The  life  of  God  as  the  Word,  or  I^ogos, 
is  “the  light  of  men,”  the  true  “light,  even  the  light 
which  lighteth  every  man.”  This  light  shines,  though 
sometimes  dimly,  in  all  nations  and  upon  all  men.  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos.  He  is  accordingly 
the  revealer  of  God  and  “  the  Light  of  the  world.”  He 
stands  thus  in  an  objective  relation  to  men.  God  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  him.  By  knowing  him  men  become  acquainted 
with  God.  The  truth  which  men  need  for  their  salvation 
is  embodied  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  presented  to  them  as 
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a  thought-object  to  be  contemplated,  and  as  a  person  to  be 
known  and  received  and  trusted  and  obeyed  and  loved  and 
adored. 

On  the  other  hand  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  men 
is  subjective.  Through  the  Spirit  God  does  not  reveal 
himself,  but  projects  his  energy.  He  dwells  in  men  through 
the  Spirit,  so  that  they  become  his  temple  (i  Cor.  iii.  i6 
and  vi.  19).  The  Spirit  is  “the  power  that  worketh  in  us” 
(Eph.  iii.  20),  a  power  which  operates  in  and  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  faculties  of  the  soul,  but  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  normal  action.  It  does  not  impair  our  free¬ 
dom.  Indeed  its  presence  is  a  fact  of  which  we  are  not 
directly  conscious.  We  know  the  power  only  through  its 
effects.  Such,  briefly  stated,  is  our  relation  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  through  whom  God  exercises  his  power  and  exerts 
his  influence  in  our  souls. 

A  New  Era  m  the  Spirit"' s  Work. 

The  Holy  Spirit,  like  the  Logos,  has  always  been  in  the 
world,  and  the  relations  of  men  to  the  Holy  Spirit  have 
been  the  same  from  the  beginning.  Yet  the  revelation  of 
the  truth  made  in  Jesus  Christ  enables  the  Spirit  to  do  a 
work  now  which  he  could  not  do  before  Christ  came.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  work  done  by  the  Spirit  at  any 
time  depends  upon  the  amount  of  truth  which  has  been 
revealed.  When  the  revelation  made  through  the  life  and 
teaching  and  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  was  complet¬ 
ed,  a  va.st  amount  of  fresh  material  was  ready  for  the 
Spirit’s  use  in  dealing  with  human  souls.  Thus  the  way 
was  prepared  for  him  to  accomplish  so  much  as  to  mark  a 
new  era  in  the  work  of  salvation.  It  was  to  this  new  era 
that  Christ  referred,  when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  on  the 
evening  before  his  death :  “  When  the  Comforter  is  come, 

whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall 
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bear  witness  of  me.  ...  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  un¬ 
to  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit  when  he, 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  he  shall  guide  you  into  all  the 
truth.  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he  shall  take  of  mine, 
and  shall  declare  it  unto  you”  (John  xv.  26;  xvi.  12-14). 

The  spirit  Continues  the  Work  of  Christ. 

Although  the  manner  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  working 
should  be  very  different  from  the  manner  of  Christ’s  work¬ 
ing,  yet  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  in  effect  a 
continuation  of  the  work  of  Christ.  So  Christ  said  the 
Spirit  should  be  sent  in  his  name,  and  he  even  spoke  of 
the  Spirit’s  coming  and  presence  as  his  own  coming  and 
presence  (John  xiv.  26,  xix.  23,  and  Matt,  xxviii.  20).  In 
other  words,  the  Spirit  should  so  present  Christ  to  those 
who  loved  him  that  the  Spirit’s  presence  would  be  poten¬ 
tially  the  continued  presence  of  Christ.  Indeed  this  would 
be  better  than  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  flesh ;  for  it 
could  be  enjoyed  everywhere  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
would  enable  men  to  understand  Christ  himself  better 
than  they  had  done  during  his  personal  ministry.  Christ 
said:  “It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away  :  for  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you  ”  (John 
xvi.  7). 

The  relation  of  Christ  to  the  soul  is  illustrated  by  the 
relation  of  a  visible  object  to  a  man’s  eye.  But  if,  while 
the  eye  looks  at  the  object  before  it,  there  were  an  unseen, 
unfelt  power  within  helping  the  eye  to  see  clearly,  and 
transforming  the  man  himself  into  the  likeness  of  that 
which  he  beholds,  this  would  illustrate  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  “  But  we  all,  with  unveiled  face  beholding 
as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  transformed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  from  the  Lord 
the  Spirit”  (2  Cor.  iii.  18.  American  Revised  Version). 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  STEEL  STRIKE. 

BV  PROFESSOR  ERNEST  EUDEOW  BOGART,  PH.D. 

I.  THE  HISTORY. 

The  summer  of  1901  was  marked  by  rather  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  labor  disputes,  but  the  strike  of  the 
employes  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  so  far 
overshadowed  the  others  that  they  were  concluded  with 
scarcely  a  notice  from  the  general  public.  And  the  steel 
strike  deserved  the  attention  it  received,  not  merely  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved, — for  it 
was  against  the  largest  aggregation  of  capital  ever  brought 
under  a  unified  control, — but  because  of  the  principles  and 
issues  at  stake.  At  no  time  was  the  question  of  wages 
raised.  The  strike  was  called  .solely  for  a  “principle.” 
Earlier  in  the  history  of  trades-unionism,  strikes  were 
usually  inaugurated,  either  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  or  improvements  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  of  work.  As  the  unions  have  grown  in 
numbers  and  power,  and  as  the  earlier  demands  have  been 
more  or  less  completely  met,  the  tendency  has  been  for  the 
unions  to  demand  an  increasing  voice  in  the  control  and 
management  of  the  business  itself.  This  has  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  prohibition  of  machinery,  limiting  the 
amount  of  work  and  the  output,  appointing  the  foreman, 
forbidding  employment  of  non-union  or  discharge  of  union 
men,  and  in  various  other  ways  more  or  less  defensible. 

In  England  this  policy  of  the  trades-unions  seems  to 
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have  proceeded  farthest,^  but  within  the  last  few  years  the 
United  States  too  has  seen  an  extension  of  this  policy, 
which  has  been  enforced  more  than  once  by  means  of  the 
strike.  The  demand  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  whose  refusal  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  led  to  the  so-called  steel  strike, 
was  essentially  a  demand  for  recognition  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  steel  business.  The  consideration  of  this  de¬ 
mand,  with  all  that  it  implies  and  involves,  suggests  some 
interesting  thoughts  which  may  be  briefly  developed.  Be¬ 
fore  drawing  any  conclusions,  however,  about  the  tenden¬ 
cies  of  American  trades-unionism  as  illustrated  by  the  steel 
strike,  a  brief  preliminary  sketch  of  the  strike  itself  and  of 
the  two  parties  thereto  will  be  in  order. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  organized  on 
February  23,  1901,  in  New  Jersey,  with  an  authorized  cap¬ 
ital  of  $1,100,000,000,  one-half  of  which  was  in  seven  per 
cent  cumulative  preferred  stock,  and  the  other  half  in  com¬ 
mon  stock.  The  Steel  Corporation,  more  generally  known 
as  the  Steel  Trust,  was  formed  by  the  union  of  nine  com¬ 
panies,  some  of  which  represented  previous  consolidations, 
and  which  covered  almost  every  department  of  the  steel 
industry.  The  avowed  object  of  the  consolidation  was  to 
do  away  with  disastrous  competition,  and  to  economize  in 
production.  One  of  the  greatest  economies  effected  lay  in 
the  centralization  of  management,  but  this  was  secured 
without  sacrificing  the  autonomy  of  the  constituent  com¬ 
panies.  In  his  testimony  before  the  Industrial  Commis¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Schwab,  the  president  of  the  corporation,  testified 
on  this  point  as  follows: — 

“  In  making  up  the  working  force  of  the  organization,  I  was  careful  to 
put  in  no  controlling  officers,  no  directing  officers,  my  idea  being  to  make 
the  organization  of  each  subsidiary  company  as  strong  within  itself  as 

*  For  a  vigorous  arraignment  of  trades-unions’  methods  and  results,  see 
an  article  by  Benjamin  Taylor,  “  How  Trade-Unionism  Affects  British 
Industries,”  No.  Amer.  Rev.,  Aug.,  1901,  p.  190. 
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possible,  and  to  throw  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  results  and  the 
manufacture  upon  the  subsidiary  organizations.  .  .  .  The  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  will  endeavor  to  make  themselves  largely  a  clearing, 
house  of  information  from  which  the  presidents  of  the  subsidiary  compa¬ 
nies  can  get  the  information  they  desire  with  reference  to  the  other  com¬ 
panies,  and  from  that  l)e  able  to  define  the  best  methods  they  should 
pursue.” 

Such  niatter.s  as  the  fixing  of  a  wage-scale,  the  employ¬ 
ment  or  discharge  of  laborers,  and  similar  details  were  left 
entirely  with  the  subsidiary  companies  to  arrange.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  relations  of  the  steel  companies  to  their 
employes  were  concerned,  no  change  was  introduced  or  in¬ 
tended  by  their  incorporation  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.^ 

The  history  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  can  be  traced  back  to  1858.^  In 
that  year  the  puddlers  and  boilers  in  the  iron  mills  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  organized  under  the  name  of  the  United  Sons  of  Vul¬ 
can.  For  several  years  it  remained  virtually  a  secret  soci¬ 
ety,  but  in  1865  it  arranged  for  the  first  sliding  scale  of 
wages,  based  on  the  selling  price  of  iron,  and  reorganized 
as  a  national  organization.  Meanwhile  the  heaters  and 
roll-hands  in  the  mills  had  formed  a  separate  union,  and 
in  1876  the  two  associations  amalgamated,  and  formed  the 
order  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 


*  The  following  table  shows  the  constituent  companies  of  the  Steel  Cor- 


poration,  with  their  capitalization,  and  number  of  men  employed: — 

Name. 

Capital. 

Employes. 

American  Bridge  Company . 

$67,500,000 

10,000 

28,000 

24,000 

American  Sheet  Steel  Company. . . . 
American  Steel  Hoop  Company. . . . 

5.'^, 000,000 

American  .Steel  and  Wire  Company 

90,0CX>,000 

36,000 

American  Tin  I'lale  Company . 

46,325,000 

25, OCX) 

Carnegie  Company . 

i6o,(xx>,ocx3 

5o,cxx) 

bederal  Steel  Comi>any . . 

()9,745,2cxj 

21  ,(XX) 

National  Steel  Comp.iny . 

59,fxx),fKX> 

20,CX)0 

National  Tube  Coiiijiany . 

80,000,000 

25,COO 

The  Shelby  Steel  Tube  Company  was  added  later. 

2  Age  of  Steel,  August  17,  1901,  p.  28.  See  also  Collier’s 
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18,  1901,  art.,  “Strikes  and  the  Amalgamated  Association,”  by  T.  J. 
Shaffer. 
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Workers.  The  tin  workers  were  added  later,  after  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  industry.  Since  1876  annual  wage- 
scales  have  been  signed  by  the  employers  with  the  associa¬ 
tion,  running  from  July  to  July.  These  scales  were,  how¬ 
ever,  not  signed  for  all  the  plants,  but  only  for  those  in 
which  the  men  were  organized  into  unions.  In  a  number 
of  the  plants  the  union  did  not  exist,  either  because  the 
managers  of  the  plants  had  determined,  as  at  Homestead 
and  the  Carnegie  works  generally,  after  conflicts  with  the 
Amalgamated,  to  run  them  as  non- union  plants,  or  because 
the  union  had  not  been  able  to  induce  the  men  to  join. 
In  April,  1901,  the  Amalgamated  Association  had  160  ac¬ 
tive  lodges  and  13,893  members.^ 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1901  was  held  in  May  at  Milwaukee,  and  at  this 
the  question  of  the  annual  scale  came  up  for  discussion. 
It  was  decided  to  ask  no  changes  in  the  wages,  except  a 
ten  per  cent  advance  for  the  iron  workers.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  question  which  was  discussed  by  tlie  convention 
was  as  to  the  stand  the  association  should  take  to  the  new 
steel  trust.  Heretofore  it  had  been  customary  to  submit 
the  new  scale  to  each  manufacturer  individually,  and  later 
to  the  company,  and,  if  an  agreement  could  not  be  reached, 
to  strike  work  in  the  mills  affected.  Now  the  association 
decided  to  demand  that  the  mills  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  should  be  considered  a 
unit  for  the  purposes  of  signing  the  scale,  and  that  work 
would  not  be  commenced  in  any  one  mill  until  the  scale 
had  been  signed  for  all.  In  1899  the  constitution  had  been 
amended  by  adding  the  following  section:  “vSliould  one 
mill  in  a  combine  or  trust  hav’e  a  difficulty,  all  mills  in 
said  combine  or  trust  shall  cease  work  until  such  grievance 
is  settled.”  ^  It  was  now  determined  to  enforce  this  clause. 

*  Journal  of  the  Twenty -sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  A.  A.  of  I.  S.  and 
T.  W.  *  Const.,  art.  xvii.  sect.  23. 
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On  June  25,  conferences  were  held  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  and  officials  of  the 
American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  American  Steel  Hoop 
Company,  and  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company.  An 
agreement  was  reached  with  the  first-named  company,  and 
a  new  wage-scale  signed  by  which  the  workers  received  a 
seven  per  cent  advance,  the  scale  to  go  into  effect  July  i.* 
With  the  Sheet  Steel  and  the  Steel  Hoop  companies  no 
agreement  was  reached,  as  they  refused  to  accede  to  the 
Association’s  demand  that  they  should  sign  the  scale  for 
all  their  mills.  Accordingly,  on  July  29,  Mr.  T.  J.  Shaffer, 
President  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  ordered  the 
union  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Sheet  Steel  Company  to 
strike  on  July  i  if  the  scale  were  not  signed  by  that  time.^ 
On  the  next  day  he  issued  a  similar  order  to  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Steel  Hoop  Company. 

The  Sheet  Steel  Company  owned  twenty-eight  mills,  of 
which  five  had  been  non  union  for  many  years;  these  were 
the  Apollo,  Dewees  Wood,  Wellsville,  Scottdale,  and  Kirk¬ 
patrick.  After  the  organization  of  the  American  Sheet 
Steel  Company,  lodges  had  been  formed  by  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Association  in  all  of  these  except  Wellsville,  which, 
however,  included  a  part  only  of  the  skilled  laborers.  By 
his  demand  that  the  scale  be  signed  for  all  the  mills  alike, 
Mr.  Shaffer  asked  that  the  non-union  mills  be  treated  as 
union.  Mr.  Persifor  P^.  Smith,  for  the  company,  agreed  to 
sign  for  all  the  mills  which  had  previously  been  accepted 
as  union,  except  two,  which  he  claimed — and  later  devel¬ 
opments  prov'ed  the  claim  correct — had  abandoned  the  or¬ 
ganization;  these  were  Saltsburg  and  Old  Meadow.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  of  the  fourteen  mills  of  the  American  Steel  Hoop 

*  American  Manufacturer  and  Iron  World,  July  6,  1901,  p.  29, 

^The  strike  went  into  effect  on  July  i,  but  w-as  not  noticeable,  as  the 
mills  were  closed  down  for  repairs  till  July  15.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  order  was  renewed,  and  the  tin  workers  were  also  called  out. 
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Company,  five  had  for  years  been  non-union :  Painters, 
Lindsay  and  McCutcheon,  Clark,  Monessen,  and  Portage 
mills.  Accordingly  the  company  refused  to  sign  for  these, 
when  Mr.  Shaffer  demanded  that  all  the  mills  be  treated 
as  a  unit.  In  the  case  of  the  American  Tin  Plate  Compa¬ 
ny,  it  had  been  possible  to  agree  upon  the  scale  because 
all  the  mills  there  were  union  except  one,  Monessen,  and 
for  that  a  special  scale  had  been  signed.  The  issue  raised 
was  whether  the  change  from  individual  to  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  could  be  required  under  penalty  of  a  strike  for  all 
the  mills  of  the  company.^  It  is  clearly  a  matter  of  policy 
whether  the  method  of  contract  shall  be  changed  from  in¬ 
dividual  to  collective  bargaining,  and  it  certainly  cannot 
be  arbitrarily  enforced  by  one  party  to  the  bargain.  The 
later  developments  of  the  strike  showed  that  by  a  more 
patient  policy  of  waiting,  the  Amalgamated  Association 
might  in  a  few  years  have  gained  its  point  without  a  strike. 
In  describing  the  conference  held  on  July  27  between  offi¬ 
cials  representing  the  two  parties,  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  gave  the 
following  testimony  on  this  point: — 

“  During  the  conference  Mr.  Morgan  stated  to  Messrs.  Shaffer  and 
Williams  that  he  was  not  hostile  to  organized  labor;  that  he  looked  upon 
it  with  favor,  that  is,  he  preferred  the  well-organized  and  administered 
trade-union  as  being  the  medium  through  which  to  arrange  questions  of 
wages  atid  other  conditions  of  employment,  rather  than  the  chaotic  and 
unreliable  results  when  workmen  acted  as  individuals.  He  asked  the 
Amalgamated  Associalion  not  to  attempt  to  drive  him  further  than  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  go,  and  gave  his  assurance  that  in  course  of  time,  per¬ 
haps  in  two  years,  the  company  wouhl  be  ready  to  sign  for  all  its  constit¬ 
uent  plants.”^ 

The  i.ssue,  as  stated  by  the  two  opposing  parties,  was  not 
at  first  sight  perfectly  clear.  The  union  men  claimed  that 
they  were  striking  for  the  right  to  organize.  By  the  offi- 

‘Talcott  Williams,  “The  Steel  Strike,”  Review  of  Reviews,  Sept., 
*901,  p.  333- 

*"The  Steel  Strike,”  in  American  Federationist,  Oct.,  1901,  p.  428. 
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cials  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  union  demand  was  held 
to  mean  dictation  as  to  the  method  of  wage-bargaining,  ir¬ 
respective  of  the  company’s  wishes.  The  general  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situation  was  that  the  Amalgamated  Asso¬ 
ciation  desired  the  help  of  the  Steel  Corporation  to  “coer¬ 
cively  unionize”  the  non-union  mills,^  and  the  company 
assumed  throughout  the  strike  the  attitude  of  protector  to 
the  non-union  men.  The  following  statements  from  the 
two  sides  will  at  least  give  an  idea  of  their  claims.  In  an 
open  letter,  Mr.  Shaffer  stated  his  case  thus: — 

“  The  position  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  has  been  persistently 
misrepresented  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  trouble.  We  do 
not  ask  the  assistance  of  the  manufacturers  in  unionizing  the  plants  now 
being  operated  non-union.  All  we  ask  is  simply  this:  That  the  three 
companies,  the  Sheet  Steel,  Tin  Plate,  and  Steel  Hoop,  sign  the  scale  for 
all  mills,  whether  non-union  or  union,  thus  preventing  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  non-union  plants  during  dull  times,  and  that  all  agreements 
now  in  force  between  the  companies  and  the  men,  binding  the  latter  not 
to  join  any  labor  organization,  be  canceled  by  the  companies. 

“  In  other  words,  we  ask  only  to  be  let  alone  in  the  matter  of  organiza¬ 
tion.  There  is  scarcely  a  union  mill  in  the  country  in  which  there  are 
not  non-union  workmen.  About  the  only  exceptions  are  the  tin  plate 
plants.  We  have  never  been  arrogant  in  insisting  that  men  join  our  or¬ 
ganization  or  leave  the  union  mills.  The  statement  that  we  wish  the 
companies  to  bind  themselves  to  employ  union  men  is  a  deliberate  false¬ 
hood.  We  do  not  ask  even  recognition  of  the  union  or  the  organization 
in  the  non-union  mills  further  than  the  signing  of  the  scale. 

“The  only  thing  we  insist  is  that  the  men  be  released  from  the  oppres¬ 
sive  contracts  now  binding  them  to  belong  to  no  labor  organization,  and 
be  allowed  to  join  our  association  without  l)eing  discharged,  which  has 
been  the  rule  heretofore  in  the  non-union  plants  of  the  American  Sheet 
Steel  Company.” 

The  position  of  the  steel  officials  was  summarized  in  a 
brief  statement  by  Mr.  Warner  Arms,  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Tin  Plate  Company: — 

“ The  three  companies  concerned,”  he  said,  “are  willing  to  pay  the 
same  wages  and  make  the  earnings  of  the  men  uniform  for  the  same 
class  of  work  in  all  mills.  They  cannot,  however,  make  themselves  par- 

*Cf.  an  article  by  George  Gunton,  “A  Candid  View  of  the  Steel  Strike,” 
in  Gunton’s  Magazine,  Aug.,  1901. 
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ties  to  an  agreement  to  unionize  all  the  plants.  Such  action  would  be 
equivalent  to  forcing  all  employes  to  join  the  unions  whether  they  wanted 
to  or  not. 

“In  many  of  the  non-union  mills  there  are  men  who  are  opposed  to 
the  unions,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  them  to  force  them  into  such 
organizations.  On  this  account  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  sign  the 
amalgamated  scale  for  mills  in  which  the  association  did  not  have 
members.” 

As  there  are  apparent  contradictions  involved  in  these 
statements,  a  further  explanation  is  necessary.  In  some 
of  the  non-union  mills,  as  the  Carnegie  mills,  the  men  were 
required,  as  a  condition  of  employment,  to  sign  a  contract 
that  they  would  not  become  members  of  a  union.  In  the 
union  mills,  on  the  other  hand,  membership  in  the  union 
was  generally  required  for  all  skilled  workers.  There  was 
a  third  class  of  mills,  known  as  “open”  mills,  in  which 
the  matter  of  the  recognition  of  the  union  was  in  abey¬ 
ance,  and  here  union  and  non-union  men  worked  side  by 
side.  Moreover,  to  have  signed  the  union  scale  for  all  the 
mills  would  have  worked  an  injustice  to  the  men  in  some 
of  the  non-union  mills,  who  were  already  earning  more 
than  the  union  wages.  At  the  Apollo  mills  the  company 
was  paying  ten  per  cent  over  the  union  scale,  with  extra 
bonuses ;  and  the  same  was  true  of  Monessen. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  date  on  which  the  strike  would 
go  into  effect,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Shaffer  to  se¬ 
cure  an  agreement,  and  from  July  ii  to  July  13  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  held  at  Pittsburg  between  officials  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Association  and  of  the  three  employing  corpora¬ 
tions  involved.  In  the  di.scussion  over  the  signing  of 
the  scale  in  June  twelve  mills  had  been  in  dispute.  The 
companies  now  agreed  to  cede  four  of  these  to  the  union 
and  sign  the  scale  for  them.  The  union  demanded  all, 
and  when  this  was  refused  sent  out  an  order  to  all  union 
employes  in  the  mills  of  the  Sheet  Steel  Company,  Steel 
Hoop  Company,  and  Tin  Plate  Company,  to  strike  on  July 
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15.  About  20,000  men  responded  to  the  order,  thereby 
throwing  out  of  employment  30,000  unskillled  non-union 
men.  All  the  sheet  mills  were  closed  down  except  four — 
the  Apollo  mills  at  Vandegrift  and  Apollo,  the  *Scottdale, 
and  the  Kirkpatrick  mills.  Of  the  Steel  Hoop  mills  only 
that  at  Portage  remained  open,  and  of  the  Tin  Plate  that 
at  Monessen. 

By  this  action  the  contract  signed  only  two  weeks  prc- 
vioiLsly  with  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company  was  broken. 
This  was  distinctly  an  act  of  bad  faith,  discrediting  the 
fundamental  policy  of  the  association,  which  had  been  in¬ 
augurated  twenty-five  years  before.  It  also  seriously  im¬ 
paired  the  strength  of  the  demand  which  the  union  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  force  upon  the  steel  companies.  What  assur¬ 
ance  had  they  that  future  contracts  would  not  be  as  ruth¬ 
lessly  broken?  Mr.  Shaffer  later  tried  to  excuse  this  act, 
in  his  general  strike  order  of  August  6,  but  the  excuse 
then  urged  only  put  the  matter  iu  a  worse  light. 

During  the  next  week  there  were  no  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  strike  on  either  side.  Owing  to  the  extreme¬ 
ly  hot  weather,  the  men  were  not  aver.se  to  taking  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  were  even  advised  by  Mr.  Shaffer  to  regard  this 
as  a  holiday,  for  “the  summer  is  not  the  time  to  work.” 
While  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  accurately  the  significance  of 
all  occurrences,  the  events  of  the  first  week  were  in  the 
strikers’  favor.  Some  attempts  at  arbitration  were  made, 
but  unsuccessfully.  Mr.  Joseph  Bishop,  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Arbitration,  offered  his  services  as  a  mediator, 
and  later  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  strikers  to  secure 
the  services  or  influence  of  Senator  Hanna  in  effecting  a 
settlement.  Apparently  incensed  at  his  failure  to  do  this, 
Mr.  Shaffer  declared  that  he  would  hold  the  administra¬ 
tion  responsible  for  the  actions  of  the  Steel  Trust.  Finally, 
however,  through  the  mediation  of  ^Ir.  G.  B.  M.  Harvey,  a 
conference  was  arranged  for  between  President  Shaffer  and 
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Secretary  Williams  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  and 
representatives  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  This  was  the 
first  admission  by  Mr.  Morgan  or  Mr.  Schwab  that  the 
matter  would  be  considered  by  the  officials  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  as  such ;  they  had  hitherto  insisted  that  it  was 
a  matter  concerning  only  the  constituent  companies  and  to 
be  decided  by  them. 

The  conference  was  held  in  New  York  on  July  27,  when 
the  following  terms  of  settlement  were,  offered  by  the  Steel 
Corporation : — 

“  Conditions  under  which  we  are  willing  to  advise  a  settlement  of  the 
labor  difficulties:  — 

“Tin  Plate  Company. — Should  proceed  under  the  contract  signed  with 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  July  i,  1901. 

“  American  Steel  Hoop  Company. — Committee  should  sign  the  scale 
for  all  the  mills  owned  by  the  American  Steel  Hoop  Company  that  were 
signed  for  last  year. 

“  American  Sheet  Steel  Company. — Should  sign  the  scale  for  all  the 
mills  of  this  company  that  were  signed  for  last  year,  except  the  Old 
Meadow  mill  and  the  Saltsburg  mills.” 

These  terms  were  not  quite  so  favorable  as  those  which 
had  been  offered  by  the  corporation  on  July  ii,  and  which 
had  been  rejected  by  Mr.  Shaffer,  for  some  of  the  mills  that 
had  not  been  signed  for  in  1900  had  since  become  union. 
However,  Mr.  Shaffer  and  Mr.  Williams  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  the  following 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  conferees : — 

”  We  shall  advise  the  officials  of  the  operating  companies  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  to  arrange  a  settlement  with  the  Amalgamated 
Association  on  lines  laid  down  as  follows:  .  .  . 

“J.  P.  Morgan. 

[Signe:l]  “C.  M.  Schwab. 

“  Pi,  H.  Gary.” 

”  This  proposition  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  us.  It  has  our  cordial  en¬ 
dorsement.  We  shall  do  everything  that  lies  in  our  power  to  secure  its 
ratification  by  the  executive  board  of  the  Amalgamated  Association. 

[Signed]  “  T.  J.  Shaffer,  President. 

“John  Wieuams,  Secretary.”* 

*  Mr.  Shaffer  afterwards  publicly  denied  having  signed  such  an  agree¬ 
ment,  and  he  certainly  seems  not  to  have  carried  out  his  promise  contained 
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Armed  with  these  proposals,  Mr.  Shaffer  and  Mr.  Will¬ 
iams  returned  to  Pittsburg,  and  submitted  the  matter  to 
the  executive  board  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  for 
decision.  The  board  refused  to  accept  the  terms  offered 
by  the  corporation.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  their  refusal 
were  said  to  be  their  unwillingness  to  permit  the  men  who 
worked  as  “strike-breakers”  to  retain  the  positions  which 
the  union  men  had  left;  the  belief  that  these  terms  were 
only  temporizing,  and,  if  accepted,  would  leave  the  battle 
to  be  fought  out  again;  and  finally  the  point  of  opening 
union  mills  to  non-union  workmen.  The  question  of  what 
constitutes  a  union  mill  was  one  of  the  points  involved  in 
the  dispute.  The  Amalgamated  Association  have  held 
that  a  mill  is  union  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steel  men  claimed  that 
a  mill  was  not  union  until  at  least  a  majority  of  the  skilled 
workmen  joined  the  Amalgamated  Association. 

Having  decided  to  refuse  the  terms  offered  them,  the 
whole  executive  board  went  on  to  New  York  on  August  3 
to  endeavor  to  secure  better  terms  of  settlement  from  Mr. 
Morgan.  The  board  now  submitted  the  following  pro¬ 
posal  : — 

“  We,  the  members  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso¬ 
ciation,  hereby  present  the  following  proposition  as  a  reply  to  that  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation: — 

“Sheet  Mills. — All  mills  signed  for  last  year,  with  the  exception  of 
Saltsburg  and  Scottdale,  and  with  the  addition  of  McKeesport  and 
Wellsville. 

“  Hoop  Mills. — All  mills  now  known  to  be  organized— namely,  Youngs¬ 
town,  Girard,  Greenville,  Potiieroy,  Warren,  Lindsay  and  McCutcheon, 
Clark,  Bar  Mill,  Monessen,  Mingo,  12-inch  and  9-inch,  and  hoop  mills  of 
the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company. 

“Tin  Mills. — All  mills  except  Monessen. 


therein.  The  existence  of  the  document  has,  however,  been  attested  to 
by  several  persons  who  have  seen  it.  These  facts  throw  considerable 
light  on  Mr.  Shaffer’s  strike  policy,  and  his  fitness  for  the  position  of 
labor  leader. 
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“  Note:  All  other  matters  of  detail  to  be  left  for  settlement  by  con¬ 
ference.” 

While  this  proposition  was  an  abandonment  of  the  un¬ 
ion’s  previous  extreme  position  that  the  scale  should  be 
sig^ned  for  all  the  mills,  it  demanded  that  five  more  mills 
be  granted  them  than  had  been  ceded  under  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  last  offer.  These  were  the  McKeesport  and  Wells- 
ville  sheet  mills,  and  the  Lindsay  and  McCutcheon,  Clark, 
and  Monessen  steel  hoop  mills.  As  the  steel  officials  re¬ 
fused  to  consider  this  proposal,  and  as  their  offer  had  al¬ 
ready  been  rejected  by  the  executive  board  of  the  union, 
the  conference  adjourned  again  without  having  reached  a 
settlement.  There  was  great  surprise  and  disappointment 
over  the  action  of  the  union  when  it  was  learned  that  they 
had  rejected  the  corporation’s  terms.  The  reason  has  since 
been  made  clear,  and  seems  to  have  been  nothing  less  than 
the  hope  that  a  general  sympathetic  strike  would  be  called 
to  aid  the  steel  strikers.  After  leaving  New  York,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  proceeded  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
a  conference  with  President  Gompers  and  Secretary  Mor¬ 
rison,  of  the  American  P^ederation  of  Labor.  What  they 
wished  is  best  stated  in  Mr.  Gompers’s  own  words: — 

“The  sum  total  of  what  Mr.  Shaffer  wanted  was:  He  asked  that  I  call 
a  meetiii}'  of  the  executive  officers  of  all  the  national  and  international 
unions  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  ways  and  means  to 
help  the  steel  strike,  the  same,  he  said,  as  was  called  in  1897,  in  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  to  aid  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  in  their  contest 
in  the  bituminous  coal  regions.  This,  I  stated  to  him,  I  would  not  do, 
and  gave  him  my  reasons,  which  I  repeat  now.  ...  I  felt  confident  that 
the  executive  officers  of  the  trade-unions  of  America  ought  not,  and 
would  not,  violate  or  break  their  contracts  or  agreements  with  their  em¬ 
ployers  throughout  the  country.  Hence  there  would  not,  and  ought  not 
to  be  a  wide-spread  sympathetic  strike.  If  such  a  conference  could  not 
do  that,  the  only  thing  left  for  it  to  do  would  be  to  pass  resolutions  of 
sympathy,  and  declare  its  moral  and  financial  support.  So  far  as  these 
were  concerned,  I  assured  Mr.  Shaffer  they  could  and  would  be  had,  if 
he  simply  ma<le  formal  application  for  such  support.”  ^ 

*  Samuel  Gompers,  “The  Steel  Strike,”  in  American  Federationist, 
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Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  conferences,  and  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  restiveness  of  the  union  men,  Mr.  Shaffer  finally 
issued  a  general  strike  order  on  August  6.  This  was  sent 
to  all  the  lodges  in  the  mills  of  the  National  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Federal  Steel  Company,  and  the  National  Tube 
Company,  these  being  the  only  constituent  companies  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  in  which  the  union  had  obtained  a 
foothold,  in  addition  to  the  companies  already  affected. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  strike  order: — 

“  Brethren:  The  officials  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  have 
refused  to  recognize  as  union  men  those  who  are  now  striving  for  the 
right  to  organize.  The  Executive  Board  has  authorized  me  to  issue  a 
call  upon  all  Amalgamated  and  other  union  men  in  name  and  heart  to 
join  the  movement  to  fight  for  labor’s  rights. 

“  We  must  fight  or  give  up  forever  our  personal  liberties.  You  will  be 
told  that  you  have  signed  contracts,  but  you  never  agreed  to  surrender 
those  contracts  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corjjoration.  Its  officers  think 
you  were  sold  to  them,  just  as  the  mills  were,  contracts  and  all.  Re¬ 
member,  before  you  agreed  to  any  contract  you  took  an  obligation  to  the 
Amalgamated  Association.  It  now  calls  on  you  to  help  in  this  hour  of 
need. 

“  Unless  the  trouble  is  settled  on  or  Ijefore  Saturday,  August  lo,  1901, 
the  mills  will  close  when  the  last  turn  is  made  on  that  day.  Brethren, 
this  is  the  call  to  preserve  our  organization.  We  trust  you  and  need  you. 
Come  and  help  us  and  may  right  come  to  a  just  cause. 

“  Fraternally  yours,  T.  J.  ShafFER.” 

In  further  explanation  of  that  part  of  the  order  referring 
to  contracts,  Mr.  Shaffer  stated  that  the  men  had  “no 
scale  that  can  hold  them  from  their  obligations  to  the 
Amalgamated  Association.  They  have  no  scale  that  can 
be  transferred  to  another  company.  Our  people  signed 
scales  with  certain  companie.s.  Tho.se  companies  trans¬ 
ferred  their  scales  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
That  they  have  no  right  to  do.” 

The  response  to  the  strike  order  was  not  as  general  as 
had  been  anticipated,  only  about  7,000  or  8,000  union  men 


Oct.,  1901,  p.  429.  This  article  is  an  answer  to  criticisms  which  Mr. 
Shaffer  had  made,  and  is  a  sharp  arraignment  of  Mr.  Shaffer’s  policy. 
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going  on  strike  in  addition  to  those  already  out.  The  to¬ 
tal  number  of  union  men  out  on  strike  was  now  about 
25,000;  in  addition  to  these  some  50,000  non-union  men, 
chiefly  unskilled  laborers,  were  rendered  idle.  A  severe 
blow  was  given  to  the  movement  by  the  refusal  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company  at  South  Chicago, 
Joliet,  and  Bay  View,  Milwaukee,  to  obey  the  strike  order. 
Assistant  Secretary  Tighe  of  the  Amalgamated  Associa¬ 
tion  was  immediately  sent  to  remonstrate  with  the  offend¬ 
ing  lodges,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  men  at  Joliet 
and  Bay  View  to  obey  the  strike  order.  On  their  refusal 
to  reconsider  their  original  resolution,  the  steel  workers  at 
South  Chicago  were  expelled  from  the  union  by  order  of 
Mr.  Shaffer.  The  reasons  given  by  these  men  for  their 
refusal  to  obey  constituted  a  severe  criticism  of  Mr.  Shaf¬ 
fer’s  policy.  They  stated  that  they  had  no  grievances 
against  their  employers,  and  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
break  contracts  which  had  another  year  to  run.  A  month 
later  there  was  a  split  in  the  Bay  View  lodge  over  the 
question  of  returning  to  work.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hickey,  ex-Vice- 
President  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  in  a  report  to 
his  fellow-members  on  the  conduct  of  the  strike,  after  a 
personal  investigation  charged  that  the  attitude  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  toward  organized  labor  had  been  misrepresent¬ 
ed  to  them  in  order  to  make  them  strike,  that  the  strike 
had  been  mismanaged  and  lost,  and  that  great  injury  had 
been  done  to  their  association.  Accordingly  a  minority  of 
the  men  refused  to  longer  obey  the  strike  order  and  re¬ 
turned  to  work  under  their  old  contracts.  On  September 
13,  before  the  strike  was  ended,  the  Joliet  men  voted  unan¬ 
imously  to  return  to  work. 

During  the  next  month  the  efforts  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  were  directed  toward  closing  the  mills  which 
had  previously  been  non-union.  They  were  successful  in 
closing  the  Dewees  Wood  and  Wellsville  plants  of  the 
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Sheet  Steel  Company,  and  the  Clark,  Painters,  Lindsay- 
McCutcheon,  and  Monessen  mills  of  the  Steel  Hoop  Com¬ 
pany.  In  the  Carnegie  mills,  which  they  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  seriously  cripple,  only  a  couple  of  hundred  men  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  general  strike  call.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
steel  companies  succeeded  in  opening  nine  plants  with  non¬ 
union  men — and  with  union  men  from  other  plants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Shaffer.^  These  were  the  Cambridge,  Ches¬ 
ter,  Hyde  Park,  Old  Meadow,  and  Saltsburg  mills  of  the 
Sheet  Steel  Company;  the  Monessen  mill  of  the  Steel 
Hoop  Company ;  and  the  Crescent,  Irondale,  and  Star 
mills  of  the  Tin  Plate  Company.  Later  the  sheet  steel 
mills  at  Wellsville  and  Canal  Dover,  and  the  tin  plate  mills 
at  Demmlcr  were  also  opened  as  non-union  mills.  Con¬ 
siderable  excitement  was  caused  by  the  announcement  on 
August  9  that  the  Devvces  Wood  plant  of  the  Sheet  Steel 
Company  at  McKeesport  would  be  dismantled  and  removed 
to  Monessen.  The  Dewees  Wood  mill,  employing  900  to 
1,200  men,  had  been  aggressively  non-union  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  the  struggle  had  been  fiercer  over  this  mill 
than  any  other  in  dispute.  McKeesport,  where  most  of  the 
mills  of  the  National  Tube  Company  were  also  situated, 
became  one  of  the  most  important  strike  centers.  Some 
12,000  men  were  out  of  work  there,  and  the  sympathies  of 
the  mayor  and  local  officials  were  avowedly  on  the  side  of 
the  strikers, — so  much  so  that  the  steel  companies  claimed 
they  could  not  get  fair  play.  The  strike  was  settled  before 
the  threat  was  carried  into  execution.  A  counter-move 
was  advocated  by  the  attorney  of  the  Amalgamated  Asso¬ 
ciation,  namely,  that  the  union  men  should  withdraw 
their  savings  from  the  savings-banks,  and  thus  prevent  the 
banks  from  loaning  this  capital  to  the  Steel  Corporation. 

*  See  his  circular  of  September  21,  in  which  he  says:  “  Hundreds  who 
dared  not  sleep  at  home,  went  to  other  places,  seeming  to  think  that 
their  treachery  would  not  be  known.” 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  advice  was  not  acted 
upon.  ‘On  the  whole,  the  strike  was  remarkably  free  from 
violence.  The  strike  leaders  throughout  counseled  tem¬ 
perance,  moderation,  and  peaceful  methods.^ 

Efforts  were  not  lacking  during  this  time  to  secure  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  dispute.  Simon  Burns,  Master 
Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  submitted  a  plan  of  ar¬ 
bitration,  according  to  which  the  matter  was  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  an  arbitration  board  of  three  men,  the  decision  of 
the  majority  to  be  accepted  as  final ;  all  books,  papers, 
etc.,  to  be  open  to  the  arbitrators,  and  testimony  to  be 
taken  under  oath.  This  plan  was  reject(?d  by  the  Steel 
Corporation.  The  next  attempt  to  secure  a  settlement  was 
made  by  the  National  Civic  Federation.  On  September  4 
a  conference  was  held  with  representatives  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  by  members  of  the  Federation:  these  were  Mr. 
John  INIitchcll,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America;  Mr.  V.  P.  Sargent,  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  luigineers;  Mr.  Henry  White,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America;  Mr. 
Samuel  Gompers,  President  of  the  American  I'ederation  of 
Labor;  Professor  J.  W.  Jenks  of  Cornell  University,  Ex¬ 
pert  for  the  Industrial  Commission ;  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Eas¬ 
ley,  Secretary  of  the  National  Civic  F'ederation.  They 
were  armed  with  the  following  proposition  from  Mr.  Shaf¬ 
fer  : — 

“We,  the  representatives  of  the  A.  A.,  hereby  agree  to  sign  the  scale 
for  the  mills  signed  for  last  year,  with  the  umletstanding  that  union 
prices  shall  be  paid  in  those  mills  now  out  on  strike,  and  no  striker  shall 

*In  the  Amalgamated  Journal  of  August  10,  the  official  organ  of  the 
association,  the  following  “don’ts  ”  for  strikers  were  given: — 

“Don’t  get  drunk.”  “Don’t  break  the  peace.”  ‘‘Don’t  destroy 
property.”  “  Don’t  ‘  sass  ’  any  officer  of  the  law.”  ‘’  Don’t  use  profane 
language  to  non-unionists.”  ‘‘Don’t  be  boi.sterous  on  the  public  thor¬ 
oughfares.”  ‘‘  Don’t  do  anything  that  may  l>e  misconstrued:  it  may  re¬ 
sult  detrimentally  to  our  interests.”  ‘‘Don’t  think  your  officers  alone 
can  win  this  strike;  it  is  the  rank  and  file  who  will  win  it.” 
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lose  his  position  for  connection  with  labor  organizations,  and  no  striker 
shall  be  prevented  from  continuing  his  membership  if  he  desire.” 

After  a  four-hour  conference,  in  which  this  proposition 
was  submitted  and  debated,  the  following  telegram,  which 
is  self-explanatory,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Shaffer: — 

‘‘We  had  an  extended  conference  with  Messrs.  Schwab,  Corey,  Pres¬ 
ton,  Graham,  and  McMurtrie,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  presented  your  proposition  for  the  settlement  of  the  present  strike. 
It  was  rejected.  We  can,  however,  secure  a  settlement  on  the  following 
basis:  — 

“The  signing  of  the  agreement  for  all  the  mills  which  were  union 
last  year,  except  Old  Meadow,  Saltsburg,  Crescent,  Star,  Irondale,  Hyde 
Park,  Cambridge,  Chester,  and  Monessen.  There  will  be  no  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  reemployment  of  any  one  by  the  company  by  reason  of 
his  connection  with  the  strike,  and  no  questions  will  be  asked  as  to  the 
membership  of  any  man  in  the  union. 

“  We  are  convinced  that  these  are  the  best  conditions  which  can  be 
secured  as  a  result  of  this  strike,  that  it  is  the  last  offer  for  an  agreement 
which  the  company  will  entertain,  and  all  negotiations  will  be  off. 

“  Prom  the  facts  demonstrate<i  to  us  of  the  present  .situation  of  the 
strike,  that  is,  the  mills  already  in  operation  within  a  day  or  two,  we  are 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  interest  of  your  trade  and  your  organiza¬ 
tion  demands  that  these  terms  be  accepted.  We  unqualifiedly  recom¬ 
mend  their  approval  by  you  at  once. 

“John  Mitcheli.. 

“Samuki.  Gompkrs. 

“  Frank  Sargent. 

“J.  W.  JKNK.S. 

“  Henry  White. 

“Rai.ph  M.  Ivaseey.’’* 

If  this  basis  of  settlement  were  accepted,  tlie  Amalga¬ 
mated  Association  would  lose  nine  mills  and  about  7,000 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mills  excepted  in  this  prop¬ 
osition  from  the  union  agreement  had  all  been  opened  non¬ 
union  since  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  and  every  day  that 
it  continued  would  probably  add  to  the  list.  In  fact  the 
sheet  steel  plant  at  Canal  Dover,  O.,  had  already  been 
started,  and  the  union  men  of  the  tin  plate  mill  at  Demin- 
ler.  Pa.,  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  company 

•Journal  of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  Sept.  13,  1901.  See  also 
American  Federation ist,  Oct.,  1901. 
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to  start  the  mill  as  non-union  the  following  morning. 
These  facts  were  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Shaffer  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  over  the  longdistance  telephone;  it  was  shown  that 
every  day’s  delay  made  the  position  of  the  union  worse ; 
and  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  Steel  Corporation  had 
each  time  been  less  favorable  than  the  time  before.  To 
this  Mr.  Shaffer  replied  that  only  the  executive  board  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  had  power  to  end  the  strike, 
and  that  they  could  not  be  called  together  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  which  was  the  time  limit  fixed  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  offer  by  the  company.  Although  this  objec¬ 
tion  was  met  by  leaving  the  offer  open  another  twenty-four 
hours,  it  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Shaffer  and  his  board. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  opportunity  of  ending 
the  strike  should  have  been  deliberately  rejected.  Every 
day  made  it  more  clear  that  the  strike  had  been  lost, 
brought  more  desertions  from  the  union  ranks,  and  made 
the  position  of  the  strikers  more  untenable.  The  financial 
position  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  had  been  a  weak 
one  from  the  beginning,  the  reserve  fund  available  for 
strike  benefits  being  only  about  $100,000.  Lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  motive  and  the  method  of  the  strike  de¬ 
prived  the  union  of  support  from  the  public,  while  the 
contributions  from  other  unions  were  insufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  the  strike.  “The  Flints,  the  Window  Blowers,  the 
Bottle  Blowers,  and  Pottery  Workers’  unions  alone  gave 
help  through  their  national  lodges.”*  Additional  aid  was, 
however,  received  from  the  local  lodges  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  Amalgamated  Association  had  the  burden  not 
merely  of  their  own  members,  but  of  those  non-union  men 
also  who  had  struck  in  sympathy  with  the  union.  There 
•Official  circular  of  President  Shaffer,  Amalgamated  Journal,  Sept.  13, 
1901.  Hon.  C.  D.  Wright,  in  an  article  published  after  the  foregoing 
was  put  in  print,  says  that  $125,000  were  expended  in  benefits  during  the 
steel  strike.  “The  Amalgamated  Association,”  in  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics,  Nov.,  1901,  p.  43. 
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was  a  moral,  if  not  a  legal,  responsibility  for  these  strikers. 
By  the  end  of  August,  too,  the  murmurs  of  discontent  had 
become  too  loud  to  be  disregarded.  The  men  generally 
demanded  a  speedy  settlement,  and  an  editorial  in  The  La¬ 
bor  World  of  August  30,  the  organ  of  the  International 
Tin  Workers’  Protective  Association,  in  a  bitter  attack  on 
President  Shaffer  demanded  his  impeachment  for  calling 
the  strike,  giving  twenty-four  reasons  for  impeachment. 
Mr.  Shaffer  himself,  in  the  official  circular  before  quoted, 
makes  the  following  statement :  “  Perceiving  that  lack  of 

money,  loss  of  public  approval,  desertions  by  hundreds  of 
our  own  people,  and  neglect  by  other  organizations,  would 
render  it  impossible  to  gain  a  decisive  victory,  we  endeav¬ 
ored  to  save  what  we  could.”  In  spite  of  this  desire,  the 
settlement  secured  by  the  Civic  Federation  was  rejected. 

The  reason  for  this  step  is  perhaps  best  given  in  Mr. 
Shaffer’s  own  words :  “  We  knew  our  cause  would  be  lost, 

but  proceeded,  feeling  sure  we  could  win  if  support  could 
be  secured  for  the  faithful  strikers.  .  .  .  We  waited  for  the 
coal  miners  and  railroad  men  to  be  called  out.”  Mr.  Mitch¬ 
ell,  President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  denied  later 
that  he  had  ever  given  any  assurance  that  would  lead  to 
the  belief  in  a  sympathetic  strike  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
miners.  The  era  of  sympathetic  strikes  is  over  in  the 
United  States  to-day,  and  it  is  generally  well  understood 
that  a  strike  that  cannot  command  public  sympathy  on  its 
own  account,  can  never  be  won  by  drawing  allied  indus¬ 
tries  into  the  movement.  That  Mr.  Shaffer  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  this,  merely  argues  his  inefficiency  as  a  labor  leader. 

After  the  rejection  of  these  terms,  the  pressure  to  settle 
brought  by  the  strikers  themselves  upon  their  leaders  l)e- 
came  very  strong.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steel  companies 
proceeded  vigorously  with  their  policy  of  opening  new 
mills  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Canal  Dover  and  Deinin- 
ler  mills  had  been  put  in  operation  as  non-union  mills. 
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the  men  at  Joliet  and  Youngstown  had  voted  to  return  to 
work,  and  every  day  was  adding  to  the  list  of  non-union 
mills,  when  Mr.  Shaffer  finally  yielded  to  the  pressure. 
At  a  conference  in  New  York  City  on  September  14,  he 
arranged  terms  upon  which  the  strike  was  finally  called 
off  on  September  15.  The  following  was  the  settlement 
made : — 

AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY. 

“  First. — Scale  shall  be  the  prices  agreed  upon  at  Cleveland,  and 
found  in  scale  book. 

“Second. — This  contract  is  between  the  Amalgamated  Association 
and  the  American  Tin  Plate  Company,  the  latter  being  a  distinct  and  sep¬ 
arate  company  in  itself. 

“Third. — The  company  reserves  the  right  to  discharge  any  employe 
who  shall,  by  interference,  abuse,  or  constraint,  prevent  another  from 
peaceably  following  his  vocation  without  reference  to  connection  with 
labor  organizations. 

“  Fourth. — The  union  mills  shall  be  represented  as  such— no  attempts 
made  to  organize;  no  charters  granted;  old  charters  retained  by  men  if 
they  desire. 

“Fifth. — Individual  agreements  shall  be  made  for  mills  of  improved 
character  until  they  are  developed,  when  scales  shall  be  made  to  govern. 

“Sixth.— Scale  is  signed  for  mills  below:  [mills  which  had  l)een 
union  the  previous  year,  except  Crescent,  Irondale,  Star,  and  Demmler]. 

“  Seventh. — Agreed,  that  the  company  shall  not  hold  prejudice 
against  employes  by  reason  of  their  membership  with  the  Amalgamated 
Association. 

“Eighth. — This  agreement  is  to  remain  in  force  three  years  from 
July  I,  1901,  but  terminable  at  ninety  days’  notice  from  either  party  on 
or  after  October  i,  1902.” 

SHEET  STEEL  COMPANY. 

“  Scale  as  printed  is  signed  for  mills  of  last  year  but  Hyde  Park  and 
Canal  Dover.’’ 

STEEL  HOOP  COMPANY. 

“Scale  as  printed  signed  for  mills  signed  for  last  year.’’ 

It  will  be  .seen  that  the  terms  of  this  agreement  were  de¬ 
cidedly  less  favorable  than  any  other  offer  previously  made 
by  the  Steel  Corporation.  The  agreement  was  made  with 
the  constituent  companies  as  such,  not  with  the  corpora¬ 
tion  for  them;  it  w’as  for  three  years,  and  during  that  time 
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no  attempts  were  to  be  made  to  organize  in  non-union 
mills.  Eleven  mills  which  before  the  strike  had  been  un¬ 
ion  were  lost  to  the  Amalgamated  Association,  as  well  as 
any  others  which  might  not  care  to  retain  their  charters. 
The  eleven  mills  were  the  Crescent,  Iroiidale,  Star,  and 
Demmler  tin  plate  mills,  the  Cambridge,  Chester,  Canal 
Dover,  Hyde  Park,  Old  Meadow,  and  Saltsburg  sheet 
mills,  and  the  Monesseii  steel  hoop  plant.  By  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  settlement  of  September  4  two  more  mills  were 
thus  lost  to  the  union,  at  the  same  time  that  the  other 
terms  were  made  harsher.  It  was  a  surrender  rather  than 
a  settlement. 

While  it  is  of  course  too  early  to  note  the  effect  of  the 
strike  on  the  Amalgamated  Association,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  predict  it.  After  the  disastrous  Homestead  strike  in 
1892,  the  membership  fell  off  to  about  half,  and  it  had  just 
begun  to  increase  again.  Now  that  the  union  is  forbidden 
to  organize  new  lodges  for  three  years,  it  will  probably  fall 
off  still  more  in  membership,  and  perhaps  altogether  lose 
its  once  important  position  in  the  labor  world.  Measured 
in  money,  the  losses  involved  in  the  strike  have  been  very 
heavy.  The  loss  of  the  men  in  wages  approximated  $10,- 
ocK),ooo;  the  loss  of  the  company  (including  not  only  prof¬ 
its,  but  running  expenses  not  stopped  by  the  strikej  was 
fully  as  much  more,*  and  the  further  losses  to  producers  of 
raw  materials  and  to  businesses  dependent  upon  the  steel 
workers  for  supplies  brought  the  grand  total  of  loss  higher 
still.'*  Most  important  of  all,  however,  were  the  evils  in¬ 
volved  in  the  discredit  brought  upon  trades-unionism  by 
the  breaking  of  contracts  and  the  policy  of  the  strike. 
These  deserve  careful  and  extended  consideration. 

^In  spite  of  this  loss,  the  Steel  Corporation  was  able  to  declare  its 
usual  dividend  in  September. 

2  Outlook,  Sept.  21,  1901,  p.  149.  This^estimate  is  probably  too  high. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

PROFESSOR  PAINE  ON  THE  ETHNIC  AND 
CHRISTIAN  TRINITIES.^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  PRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  PH.D.,  D.D. 

In  this  new  volume,  Professor  Paine  has  carried  a  step 
further  the  work  begun  in  the  “Evolution  of  Trinitarian- 
ism.”'*  That  work  was  an  effort  to  show  that  the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  the  trinity  was  no  part  of  primitive  and 
pure  Christianity,  but  had  originated  by  a  process  of  evo¬ 
lution,  marked  by  the  importation  of  foreign  and  unsound 
materials,  and  tending  already  to  an  end  in  Pantheism 
which  must  necessarily  condemn  it.  He  now  advances  to 
the  position  that  all  religions  have  trinities,  which  result 
necessarily  by  processes  of  evolution,  and  are  all  alike 
worthless.  Hence  the  condemnation  of  the  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  is  complete. 

After  a  “preliminary  survey”  in  which  he  affirms  the 
universality  of  the  law  of  evolution,  and  its  strict  applica¬ 
tion  to  human  affairs  and  history,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
exceptions  and,  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  of  all  divine  rev¬ 
elation,  Professor  Paine  discusses  the  “causes  of  the  rise  of 
the  ethnic  trinities.”  He  finds  these  in  the  sacredness  of 
numbers,  particularly  of  the  number  three,  in  the  idea  of 
generation,  and  in  the  general  feeling  among  men  of  the 
“need  of  a  mediating  and  intercessory  being  between  man 

*  The  Ethnic  Trinities,  and  their  Relations  to  the  Christian  Trinity. 
A  Chapter  in  the  Comparative  History  of  Religions.  By  Levi  Leonard 
Paine,  D.D.,  Professor,  etc.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  x,  378.  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1901.  $1.75,  net. 

Reviewed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1901,  p.  209  ff. 
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and  God.”  Beginning  the  study  of  the  several  examples 
of  trinitarian  doctrine  with  the  “  Hindoo  Brahmanic  trin¬ 
ity,”  he  passes  in  review  successively  the  Persian  Zoroas- 
trian,  the  Greek  Homeric,  the  Greek  philosophical,  and 
the  Greek  Plotinian  trinities.  The  Vedic  trinity  was 
Dyaus,  Indra,  and  Agni;  the  later  Brahmanic  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Civa.  Upon  Brahmanism  follows  Buddhism, 
and  here  we  have  “the  only  clear  and  complete  historical 
counterpart  to  that  of  dogmatic  Christianity.”  Gautama, 
like  Jesus,  “  was  not  a  dogmatist  but  a  moral  teacher.” 
Their  teachings  have  a  “striking  similarity.”  The 
lives  of  Buddha  also  possess  a  great  correspondence  to 
the  lives  of  Christ.  Buddha  begins  his  career  with  a  fast 
and  a  temptation.  Legends  of  miracle  begin  early  to 
gather  about  him.  He  became  deified  in  the  belief  of  his 
disciples,  and  was  finally  made  the  supreme  deity  incarnat¬ 
ing  himself  in  Buddha,  and  his  birth  was  made  miraculous, 
and  from  a  virgin.  When  we  pass  to  the  later  trinity, 
Vishnu  incarnates  himself  in  Krishna,  the  god-man. 
Krishna  was,  however,  a  purely  mythical  being,  whereas 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  begins  with  an 
historical  person,  Jesus.  Thus  two  general  classes  of  in¬ 
carnations  may  be  distinguished :  (i)  that  “which  starts 
with  deity,  and  by  an  incarnation  reduces  deity  to  human¬ 
ity”;  (2)  that  “which  starts  with  a  real  human  being  and 
raises  him  to  the  rank  of  deity  and  then  accounts  for  his 
human  nature  by  an  incarnation  of  his  deity.”  Of  the  lat¬ 
ter  class,  Jesus,  Buddha,  and  (probably)  Zoroaster  are  ex¬ 
amples.  A  similar  account  of  Zoroastrianism  next  follows, 
in  which  the  same  lines  of  development  are  traced.  Zoro¬ 
astrianism  adds  the  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  birtli  of  the 
mother  of  Zoroaster.  In  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  neces¬ 
sary  mediation,  Zoroastrianism  develops  a  “  saviour,”  and 
finally,  by  hesitating  steps,  a  trinity,  Ormuzd,  Anhita,  and 
Mithra.  The  early  Greek  theology  gives  a  succession  of 
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trinities,  and  in  Athene  (in  the  Odyssey),  a  compassionate 
mediator.  The  Odyssey  “as  a  religions  poem  stands  un¬ 
rivalled  in  ethnic  literature.”  Rome  also  had  its  trinity, 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 

With  the  study  of  Greek  philosophical  trinitarianism. 
Professor  Paine  enters  on  a  movement  beginning  with 
Plato  but  not  culminating  till  Plotinus  (400  B.C.-250  a.d.). 
Plato  was  himself  no  trinitarian ;  but  he  was  followed  in 
the  development  by  Philo,  who  introduced  the  Logos  as 
the  central  principle  of  mediation  between  God  and  his 
creatures.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  Logos-doctrine  in 
Christian  theologians,  Justin,  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  etc.  From  Philo  came  also  the  word  “mediator,” 
employed  by  Paul.  He  did  not  himself,  however,  go  as 
far  as  to  produce  a  doctrine  of  trinity,  which  was  begun  by 
Nurnenius.  In  Plotinus  we  have,  finally,  the  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  wholly  abstract,  pantheistic  trinity  of  “The  One,  the 
Mind,  the  Soul.” 

Having  thus  sketched  the  history  of  the  Ethnic  trinities. 
Professor  Paine  is  ready  to  draw  his  conclusions,  and  to 
this  devotes  a  second  part  of  his  book.  These  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  single  position  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere 
man,  and  is  to  be  esteemed  and  treated  as  one  of  the  great 
teachers  of  man,  first,  no  doubt,  but  like  them  in  all  essen¬ 
tial  respects.  “The  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  can  just  as 
easily  be  accounted  for,  from  an  historical  point  of  view, 
as  that  of  Zoroaster,  or  Moses,  or  Gautama,  or  Socrates.” 
Whatever  else  appears  in  traditional  Christianity  about  him 
is  to  be  rejected  as  the  product  of  the  natural  course  of  un¬ 
instructed  human  thinking.  “P'requently  in  theological 
literature  such  matters  as  the  virgin  miraculous  birth  of 
Clirist,  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  his  incarnation,  and 
his  preexistent  condition  as  the  second  person  of  the  trinity’, 
and  even  the  trinity  itself,  are  described  as  historical  facts 
in  contrast  with  similar  legends  and  dogmas  current  in  the 
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Ethnic  religions,  which  are  treated  as  inventions  of  Satan, 
or  at  least  as  superstitious  and  wicked  forms  of  error”;  but 
they  are  not  facts.  The  virgin  birth  of  Christ  is  exactly 
on  a  level  with  the  miraculous  and  quasi-virgin  birth  of 
Buddha.  Christianity  is,  therefore,  not  the  true  religion 
while  other  religions  are  false;  it  is  simply  one  of  them, 
produced  in  the  same  way,  and  having  no  peculiar  author¬ 
ity.  Still,  on  account  of  its  superiority  in  otlier  respects, 
Christianity  has  a  mission  as  a  world-wide  religion.  It 
must  give  up  its  dogma  and  confine  itself  to  its  religious 
Spirit,  and  then  it  can  first  enlighten,  and  gain  finally,  the 
whole  world.  Its  true  trinity  is:  Love^  truths  freedom.  It 
is  as  yet  unready  to  perform  this  mission,  being  hindered 
by  two  great  defects,  viz.,  ignorance  and  insincerity.  But 
when  it  has  finally  got  adjusted  to  the  new  thought,  it  will 
effect  its  task. 

In  the  former  article,  it  was  the  writer’s  object  to  show 
that  Professor  Paine  had  put  himself  beyond  the  limits  of 
church  fellowship  among  the  Congregational  churches. 
That  question  was  sufficiently  handled  and  the  conclusion 
made  sufficiently  clear.  If  Professor  Paine  has  a  right  to 
full  fellowship  among  us,  then  our  Congregational  freedom 
means  that  we  have  no  longer  any  doctrinal  tests  what¬ 
ever  ;  but  we  have,  and  daily  apply  such  tests.  Dismissing 
this  aspect  of  the  matter,  as  a  denominational  and  local 
question,  we  shall  consider  the  present  book  in  its  larger 
relations  as  a  discussion  of  the  origin  and  value  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  as  having  an  inter¬ 
est  for  every  Cliristian.  Judged  by  sound  canons  of  histor¬ 
ical  investigation,  has  Professor  Paine  made  out  his  case? 

The  science  of  Comparative  Religion  is  still  a  new  science, 
and  is  conceived  in  various  ways.  Professor  Paine’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  the  extreme  one,  adopted  by  Kuenen  and  many 
others,  that  Christianity  has  no  more  of  a  divine  element 
in  it  than  any  other  religion,  with  the  general  implication 
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that  there  is  no  divine  element  in  any  of  them,  except  as 
the  providential  government  of  the  world  may  be  said  to 
supply  it.  Now,  for  our  own  part,  with  this  understanding 
of  the  matter,  we  should  be  ready  at  once  to  grant  the  con¬ 
clusion  gained  by  the  long  historical  study  we  have  re¬ 
viewed,  that  the  trinity  and  the  supernatural  features  of 
current  Christian  doctrine  are  to  be  rejected.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  successful ;  but  it  is  quite  superfluous,  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  may  be  gained  much  more  immediately  from  the 
premises.  In  fact,  the  conclusion  is  identical  with  the 
premises;  and  it  is  surely  unnecessary  to  be  so  pedantic 
and  formal  as  to  say :  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  super¬ 
natural  ;  therefore,  the  supernatural  in  Christianity  is  really 
non-existent.  Why  not  say  at  once.  We  must  assume 
Christianity  to  be  a  human  product;  and  as  we,  in  this  age 
of  the  world,  cannot  see  any  reason  for  believing  in  the  trin¬ 
ity,  we  reject  it  at  once  on  the  grounds  of  this  irrationality? 

But,  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  accept  this  short  and  easy 
method  in  comparative  religion.  We  prefer  a  juster 
method.  Let  the  religions  of  the  world  be  studied  objec¬ 
tively  and  without  the  prejudice  of  partisan  feeling,  for  the 
sake  of  understanding  them  and  seeing  what  they  can  teach 
us.  Then  the  question  may  fairly  be  put  whether  the  rise 
of  certain  things  in  these  religions  throws  any  light  on 
similar  things  in  the  Christian  religion.  But  to  render  the 
answer  of  any  value,  Cliristianity  will  need  to  be  studied 
in  its  own  distinctive  characteristics.  The  process  of  spong¬ 
ing  out  all  its  peculiarities  and  of  extemporaneously  identi¬ 
fying  its  great  features  with  the  corresponding  features  of 
other  religions  because  of  sameness  of  name  (incarnation, 
etc.),  will  result  in  no  profit. 

The  peculiarities  of  Christianity  rai.se  certain  questions 
which  must  be  settled  before  the  canons  of  the  historical 
criticism  can  be  regarded  as  settled.  Some  historians,  not 
as  frank  as  Professor  Paine,  prefer  to  say  that  history,  like 
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all  human  science,  deals  only  with  the  secondary  causes  of 
events,  and  therefore,  abstracts  from^ .  or  provisionally  ig¬ 
nores^  the  first  cause,  God.  It,  therefore,  cannot  consider 
the  miraculous  element  of  Christianity.  It  neither  affirms 
it  nor  denies  it.  Such  investigation  for  limited  purposes 
may  be  of  value;  but  as  a  final  instrument  for  the  discovery 
of  the  truth,  it  is  useless  and  hopeless.  Either  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  /j,  or  it  is  «<?/,  a  fact.  If  it  is  a  fact,  a  history  which 
leaves  it  out  will  never  have  all  the  facts,  and  never  arrive 
at  truth.  Wherefore  the  dogmatic  question  comes  first.  Is 
the  miracle  possible?  And  then  the  historic  inquiry  for 
the  actuality  of  miracles  may  follow.  It  is  our  own  un¬ 
shaken  conviction  that  the  answer  of  both  of  these  ques¬ 
tions  has  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  “traditional” 
Christian  theology,  and  that  Professor  Paine  condemned 
his  studies  to  foregone  failure  when  he  began  by  accepting 
pure  naturalism.  He  is  an  example,  to  employ  a  phrase 
recently  current  in  California,  of  a  “surrender  to  evolu¬ 
tion,” — of  a  man  who  has  not  fully  or  deeply  understood 
evolution,  but  in  deference  to  the  loud  clamor  of  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  fifteen  years  ago,  has  weakly  abandoned  precious 
Christian  truth,  certified  by  the  experience  of  centuries  of 
Christian  life  in  the  church.  The  evolution  of  today 
leaves  room  for  the  maintenance  of  these  truths,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paine  would  have  seen,  if  he  had  had  more  insight 
and  patience,  and  loyalty  to  Christian  experience.  He  has 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  a  man  “behind  the  times” 
because  he  was  not  patient  enough  to  wait  for  the  results 
of  more  leisurely  studies  of  the  perplexing  and  multitudin¬ 
ous  facts  falling  under  evolution. 

Great  results  are  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  study  of  the 
history  of  religion  when  its  students  shall  have  become 
more  deeply  philosophical,  better  acquainted  with  its  facts, 
and  more  reticent  as  to  “assured  results.”  In  passing, 
now,  to  a  more  detailed  estimate  of  Professor  Paine’s 
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studies,  we  wish  therefore  to  grant  frankly  at  the  beginning 
certain  of  the  postulates  of  the  science.  They  may  be  all 
embraced  in  the  word  “  evolution,”  and  evolution,  in  every 
justified  and  established  sense,  we  are  prepared  to  grant, 
as  a  principle  displayed  in  the  realm  of  thought  as  well  as 
in  that  of  inorganic  and  organic  nature.  The  progress  of 
men’s  ideas  is  by  slow  changes.  Idea  acts  upon  idea ;  di¬ 
vergences  to  the  right  and  left,  almost  imperceptible  at  the 
first,  become  determinative  at  the  end ;  the  logical  results 
seem  often  to  work  themselves  out  almost  as  if  the  ideas 
were  living  things  and  acted  upon  each  other  as  individu¬ 
als  do  amid  a  struggling  mass  of  organic  forms.  And  this 
evolution  is  found  in  Christianity.  Every  great  Christian 
idea  has  passed  through  it.  It  appears  even  in  the  New 
Testament.  And  countless  distortions  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  have  occurred,  by  which,  in  limited  groups  and  for  a 
time,  systems  have  been  developed  which  were  essentially 
heathen.  Evolution  has  thus  been  accompanied  by  “de¬ 
generation”  in  thought  as  in  biology.  There  is  normal 
evolution  and  abnormal.  How  are  they  to  be  distinguished  ? 
Not  by  history,  for  history  can  only  sketch  growth  and  re¬ 
cord  results  attained.  The  criticism  of  processes  is  logical 
in  its  nature,  and  belongs  to  dogmatics, — whether  the  dog¬ 
matics  of  biology  or  theology.  The  mere  naturalist  in 
theology  will  apply  his  own  dogmatics,  and  will  say  that 
everything  is  abnormal  which  he  does  not  believe  to  be 
rational, — abnormal,  that  is,  not  as  not  being  evolutionary, 
but  as  being  mere  evolution,  or  the  necessary  evolution  of 
ignorant  ages,  or  evolution  useful  as  leading  to  something 
better  but  of  no  permanent  value  in  itself.  This  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paine’s  position,  and  substantially  includes  all  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  in  condemnation.  But  the  “traditional” 
Christian,  that  is,  the  Christian  who  stands  consciously 
and  gladly  in  the  historic  faith  of  Christendom,  will  say 
that  the  normal  in  Christian  development  is  that  which 
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agrees  in  substance  with  the  original  source  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  with  its  primi¬ 
tive  spirit,  and  with  its  essential  nature.  The  answer  to 
the  question.  What  are  these?  will  be  gained,  again,  by 
dogmatics,  for  at  the  threshold  of  investigation  the  old 
question  as  to  the  reality  of  the  miraculous  will  be  thrust 
upon  the  attention.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  purely  histori¬ 
cal  question,  but  recent  historical  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  is,  under  the  management  of  many  critics,  ut¬ 
terly  subjective  and  wholly  anti-supernaturalistic.  Hence, 
everywhere  the  first  question  is.  What  do  you  think  as  to 
miracles?  and  that  can  be  answered  only  by  dogmatics. 

When  these  matters  of  method  have  been  settled, — when 
in  one  word  history  has  learned  its  place  as  a  single  science 
in  a  family  of  mutually  dependent  sciences, — much  is  to 
be  expected  of  the  study  of  the  history  of  religion.  It  will 
be  a  study  of  the  religious  nature  of  man,  the  depths  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored,  and  the  inextin¬ 
guishable  demands  of  which  for  reconciliation  with  God 
by  the  removal  of  the  guilt  of  sin  have  been  somewhat  for¬ 
gotten  in  our  current  theologies, — as  other  demands  have 
been  forgotten  in  other  ages.  Then,  the  great  primal 
truths  of  religion  will  receive  new  illustration  and  proof, — 
the  existence  of  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
That  old  truth,  represented  more  clearly  by  Zwingli  than 
by  any  other  Reformer,  but  entering  into  all  our  liistorical 
Reformed  theology,  that  the  Spirit  “worketh  when,  and 
where,  and  how  he  pleaseth,”  will  be  illustrated  and  con¬ 
firmed  ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  denied  by  those  who  ponder 
over  Ethnic  ethics,  or  trace  the  devotion  of  Ethnic  heroes 
to  their  ideas  of  right,  that  a  spirit  substantially  Christian 
was  in  many  of  them.  But,  undoubtedly,  the  chief  fruit 
of  these  studies  will  be  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  the  exhibition  of  its  great  superiority  to  the  best 
that  Egypt,  India,  and  the  rest  have  produced.  If  ideas 
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of  the  work  of  the  divine  Spirit  among  the  nations  are  en¬ 
larged,  it  will  be  seen  more  clearly  than  ever  how  essen¬ 
tial  to  man’s  salvation  the  “more  sure  word  of  prophecy” 
has  been,  and  how  revelation — the  supernatural  and  per¬ 
sonal  communication  of  truth  to  men — was  called  for,  and 
received,  in  the  line  of  prophets  whom  Christ  sent  and 
then  himself  followed.  And,  in  particular,  to  the  great 
basal  truths  of  Christianity  will  be  brought  with  new 
power  that  new  proof  from  evolution  which  Mr.  John 
Fiske  may  be  said  to  have  died  elaborating,  that  the  per¬ 
sistent  and  universal  result  of  the  process  of  evolution  in 
the  department  of  human  thinking  will  be  found,  like  such 
results  in  every  other  department  of  life,  to  correspond  to 
the  spiritual  environment  of  man.  Professor  Paine  speaks 
of  the  “need  so  deep  in  human  nature  of  some  mediator  or 
mediating  movement  between  God  and  man,”  as  uniting 
“all  religions  together,  whether  Ethnic  or  Christian,  how¬ 
ever  distinguishable  in  other  respects  ”  (p.  58).  If  this  is 
the  result  of  the  evolution  of  religion  everywhere,  culmi¬ 
nating  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  trinity,  incarnation,  and 
atonement,  then  these  doctrines  are  true,  for  there  is  a  re¬ 
ality  in  the  spiritual  world,  a  truly  existing  environment, 
corresponding  to  this  evolutionary  product. 

Unfortunate,  untrue,  and  damaging  to  Christianity,  as 
we  deem  Professor  Paine’s  book  to  be — for  which  epithets 
we  are  about  to  give  otir  reasons^ — we  yet  think  it  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  American  Christian  church.  It 
will  call  fresh  attention  to  this  field  of  study,  and  excite  a 
new  interest  in  it.  It  becomes,  in  a  degree,  a  vital  matter 
for  Christian  believers  to  know  what  the  teachings  of 
“Comparative  Religion”  really  are  when  Christian  teachers 
turn  aside  from  life-long  convictions  and  teaching  to  attack 
the  central  elements  of  Christian  doctrine  by  means  of  its 
processes  and  results.  We  are  called  as  with  the  quick 
blast  of  a  trumpet  to  learn  what  these  religions  are,  and 
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how  they  bear  upon  our  faith.  The  answer  of  the  call 
will  bring  enlargement  to  our  horizon  and  increased  vigor 
to  our  faith. 

We  propose,  now,  to  examine  Professor  Paine’s  work 
more  carefully,  in  order  to  determine  his  success  in  reduc¬ 
ing  Christianity  to  the  level  of  the  Ethnic  religions.  His 
general  argument  may  be  said  to  be  this,  that  if  any  feature 
of  Christianity  (such  as  miracles)  can  be  found  in  these 
other  religions,  it  can  have  no  more  value  in  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other ;  and  that,  as  we  ascribe  it  in  the  one 
case  to  the  operation  of  purely  natural  causes  (in  the  case 
of  miracles  to  the  growth  of  legend  under  the  influence  of 
the  natural  love  of  the  marvelous),  we  must  do  the  same 
in  the  other.  This  argument  is  thoroughly  fallacious.  It 
consists  in  identifying  things  entirely  different  solely  be¬ 
cause  they  bear  the  same  name.  It  is  a  verbal  argument, 
not  a  real  one.  Our  reply  will  consist  in  exposing  this 
fallacy.  We  shall  restrict  our  examination  chiefly  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paine’s  treatment  of  Buddhism,  because  every  essen¬ 
tial  feature  of  the  discussion  is  found  here.  We  shall  thus 
bring  what  we  have  to  say  within  manageable  limits.  A 
few  isolated  remarks  may  be  added  upon  subsequent  points; 
but  the  whole  argument  of  Professor  Paine  may  be  sus¬ 
tained  or  refuted  by  the  critical  consideration  of  this  one 
“complete  historical  counterpart”  of  Christianity. 

Professor  Paine’s  first  point  (p.  39  ff.)  is  “the  similarity 
between  the  teachings  of  Buddlia  and  those  of  Christ.” 
The  Dhammapada  “breathes  a  spirit  of  religion  ‘pure  and 
undefiled’  as  realistic  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the 
parable  of  the  sower.”  In  a  sense,  this  is  true.  If  “re¬ 
ligion  ”  means  simply  ethics,  then  there  are  striking  simi¬ 
larities  between  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  Buddha  which 
will  deeply  impress  any  one  who  does  not  look  beneath 
the  surface.  But  at  bottom,  the  systems  are  as  different  as 
they  can  well  be.  Buddha  was  intent  on  avoiding  sufer- 
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ing;  Christ,  on  uprooting  sin.  Even  when  Buddha  speaks 
of  “sin,”  the  context  often  shows  what  is  in  his  mind,  as, 
for  example,  in  Dhammapada,  117:  “If  a  man  commits 
sin,  let  him  not  do  it  again ;  let  him  not  delight  in  sin : 
pain  is  the  outcome  of  eviC^  Pain  is  the  thing  to  be 
avoided.  Hence  repentance  and  forgiveness  find  no  place 
in  Buddhism.  How  can  they,  when  Buddhism  is  entirely 
agnostic,  and  equally  valid  with  atheist  and  theist? 

It  is  this  ethical  or  ethico-religious  depth  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  Jesus, — this  recognition  that  the  fundamental  fact 
in  man’s  moral  history  is  the  voluntary  rupture  of  law, 
wliether  that  of  conscience  or  the  recognized  law  of  God, 
bringing  with  it  guilt  and  the  just  fear  of  penalty,  and 
calling  for  redemption  and  reconciliation, — that  constitutes 
the  impassable  chasm  between  Buddha  and  Christas  moral 
teachers.  Then,  when  the  positive  contents  of  moral  in¬ 
struction  are  examined,  there  is  little  likeness  but  a  super¬ 
ficial  one  between  the  systems.  Love  is  not  the  same  in 
the  two.  Buddha’s  love  is  the  mild  good  nature  of  one 
who  has  subdued  all  antagonisms  and  all  personal  inter¬ 
ests;  it  is  negative  and  has  its  root  in  shunning  evil. 
Christ’s  love  is  the  fundamental  choice  of  an  active  nature, 
positively  going  forth  in  conferring  benefits,  who  has  made 
the  interests  of  others  his  own  interests,  and  its  root  is 
aspiration  after  good — nay,  better,  the  acceptance  of  urgent 
obligation.  And  again,  more  important  and  distinctive 
yet,  Christ’s  ethics  are  essentially  religious,  for  the  chief 
evil  arising  from  sin  which  is  to  be  removed  is  separation 
from  God,  and  the  chief  good  to  be  attained,  his  favor. 
In  a  word,  Bnddha  would  extinguish  desires  as  the  path  to 
the  greatest  good  —  non-e.xistence,  —  and  Christ  would 
quicken  every  activity  into  normal  and  well-regulated  ex¬ 
ercise  and  confer  an  eternal  fullness  of  life.  Obviously 
very  different  things  may  be  expected  in  connection  with 
two  teachers  thus  fundamentally  different. 
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But  Professor  Paine  says  that  substantially  the  same 
things  are  to  be  found  related  of  them.  Let  us  see. 

The  first  example  cited  is  the  temptation,  preceded  by  a 
fast,  ascribed  to  both  Buddha  and  Christ.  “The  marvel* 
ous  similarity  of  the  account  to  that  given  in  the  gospels 
of  Christ’s  fasting  and  temptation  by  the  devil  strikes  every 
reader”  (p.  42). 

P'irst,  we  need  to  remark  that  the  occurrence  of  the  story 
of  a  temptation  in  both  these  cases  is  a  result  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Temptation  is  a  fact.  Every  one  experiences  it, 
and  in  particular  every  one  who  .sets  out  to  accomplish 
anything  great  will  have  his  misgivings  and  his  tempta¬ 
tions.  In  ascribing  temptation  to  both  Buddha  and  Chri.st, 
the  narratives  of  their  lives  are  true  to  psychological  neces¬ 
sity.  Thought  could  not  fail  to  develop  in  this  channel. 

But  the  accounts  say  more  than,  “He  have  been 

tempted”;  they  say  he  was  tempted,  and  in  this  and  that 
way.  Are  the  accounts  historical,  either  or  both,  or  are 
they  both  alike  the  sole  product  of  fancy  acting  on  the  ma¬ 
terials  given  it  by  thought?  An  examination  of  the  story 
of  Buddha’s  temptation  will  at  once  convince  us  of  its  uii- 
historical  character.  I  quote  from  Professor  S.  H.  Kellogg’s 
account: — 

“When  Mara  [the  temptinj'  spirit]  saw  that  the  Bodhisat  had  taken 
this  resolution  [to  become  the  saviour  of  the  world],  he  came  into  his 
presence  riding  on  an  elephant  two  thousand  four  hundre»l  miles  high, 
appearing  as  a  monster  with  five  hundred  heads,  one  thousand  red  eyes, 
and  five  hundred  flaming  tongues;  he  had  also  one  thousand  arms,  in 
each  of  which  wa  .  a  weapon,  no  two  of  these  weapons  alike.  With  him 
also  came  an  army  of  hideous  demons,  of  every  conceivable  fiightful 
form;  an  army  so  large  that  it  extended  on  every  side  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  miles,  and  nine  miles  upward,  while  its  weight  was  .sufficient 
to  overpoise  the  earth.  First,  Mara  sent  against  the  Bodhisat  a  terrific 
wind,  which  tore  up  the  largest  mountains,  then  a  rainstorm,  every  drop 
the  size  of  a  palm  tree;  then  a  shower  of  burning  rocks  and  mountains; 
then  a  shower  of  swords  and  spears  and  all  manner  of  .sharp  w’eapons; 
then  a  shower  of  burning  charcoal;  then  another  of  burning  ashes;  and 
then  another  of  burning  sand  and  another  of  burning  filth;  and  then  a 
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fourfold  darkness.  But  the  wind  moved  him  not;  the  rain  only  re¬ 
freshed  him;  the  burning  mountains  became  garlands  of  flowers;  the 
weapons  a  shower  of  blossoms;  the  burning  coals  rubies;  the  fiery  ashes 
fragrant  sandal  powder;  the  burning  sand  a  shower  of  pearls;  and  the 
darkness  a  resplendent  light.”  ^ 

Tins  is  all  evident  fiction,  not  to  be  compared  for  an  in¬ 
stant  with  the  extremely  plain  account  of  the  temptation 
in  Matt.  iv.  i-ii.  If  it  be  answered,  that  it  is  as  evidently 
symbolical,  and  no  more  so  than  the  placing  of  Jesus  by 
the  devil  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  we  reply  that  then 
all  is  idea  in  the  Buddhist  account,  and  we  have  no  history 
behind  it;  while  in  the  life  of  Christ  the  fact  of  a  definite 
temptation  at  a  definite  time,  in  which  the  subjects  of 
temptation  were  so  and  so,  is  added  to  the  idea,  and  no 
cause  exists  for  doubting  the  story.  Certainly  it  is  not  a 
cause  for  such  doubt  that  other  men  elsewhere  invented  a 
romance  having  the  common  human  idea  of  temptation 
underlying  it.  The  “marvelous  similarity”  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  has,  however,  evaporated. 

Professor  Paine’s  reason  for  doubting  this  story  of  the 
Gospels  is  his  explanation  that  it  rose  by  “  evolution.”  But 
the  rejection  of  the  miraculous  in  general  is  essential  to  his 
argument.  When  the  historical  figure  of  Jesus  had  faded 
from  the  distinct  memory  of  men,  then  the  tendency  to 
create  marvels  produced  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Some  considerable  time,  of  course,  is  required  for 
this  process.  To  get  the  trinitarian  formula  of  Matt, 
xxviii.  19  Professor  Paine  is  obliged  to  suggest  (p.  231) 
that  this  Gospel  “  in  its  present  shape  was  composed  well 
on  in  the  second  century,”  although  Harnack  dates  it  at 
'jo-'j ^  ausser  einigen  spdteren  Zusdtzen'^f  And  the 
sensible  conclusion  from  his  argument  is  that  miracles  do 
not  belong  to  the  apostolic  age  or  to  the  apostolic  litera¬ 
ture.  But  the  conclusion,  if  drawn,  would  be  wrong.  The 

*  First  printed  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July,  1882,  p.  463,  and  repro¬ 
duced  in  his  ‘‘The  Light  of  Asia  and  the  Light  of  the  World,”  1885. 
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four  “undisputed”  Epistles  of  Paul — Galatians,  First  and 
Second  Corinthians,  and  Romans — bear  the  date  of  53 
(Harnack),  and  in  2  Cor.  xii.  12  and  Rom.  xv.  19  Paul  lays 
claim  to  the  performance  of  miracles  by  himself.  Miracles 
are  thus  brought  down  to  within  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Christ.  This  leaves  no  time  for  the  myth-build¬ 
ing  process. 

But  Professor  Paine  would  not  rest  his  evolutionary  ar¬ 
gument  with  the  temptation.  It  applies  to  the  incarna¬ 
tion  also.  Jesus,  a  mere  man,  was  first  worshiped,  then 
said  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  god  supposed  to  be  in  him. 
The  same  process  was  gone  through  with  in  the  case  of 
Buddha.  It  bears  no  greater  or  other  relation  to  truth  in 
one  case  than  in  the  other. 

But  the  parallel  disappears  on  closer  examination,  and 
the  argument  with  it.  The  “incarnation”  of  Buddha  is 
merely  one  of  the  more  than  550  births  which  he  under¬ 
went.  It  is  thus  simply  one  example  of  transmigration — 
I  was  about  to  add,  of  souls;  but  Buddhism  has  no  “soul,” 
nothing  but  acts.  Thus  there  is,  in  the  original  Buddhis¬ 
tic  theory,  no  place  for  divine  worship  of  Buddha,  or  for 
the  supposition  that  we  have  here  an  example  of  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  deity.  Later  polytheistic  Hindooism  may 
have  added  such  elements,  but  “divine”  with  it  meant  lit¬ 
tle,  since  “god”  meant  exceedingly  little. 

Thus,  on  the  Buddhistic  side,  the  parallel  is  destroyed. 
It  is  equally  fragile  upon  the  Christian  side.  There  is  no 
sound  evidence  that  any  group  of  disciples  of  Jesus,  from 
the  original  apostles  to  any  selected  group  of  the  second 
century,  regarded  him  as  a  mere  man.  If  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  are  to  be  put  down  into  the  second  century,  and 
the  Fourth  into  the  second  half  of  it,  then  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  Professor  Paine  by  a  liberal  application  of  hypothe¬ 
sis  to  prove  this,  or  any  other  “fact”  that  he  may  wish; 
but  his  discussions,  being  founded  on  totally  subjective 
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grounds,  will  convince  only  himself.  It  will  remain  that 
every  Christian  circle,  so  far  as  we  have  record,  believed 
Christ  to  be  a  divine  being  come  to  earth  for  our  salvation. 
This  was  the  incarnation — not  a  polytheistic  god  come  in¬ 
to  man  for  the  fiftieth,  hundredth,  or  five-hundredth  time, 
but  God,  once  for  all,  by  an  almost  inconceivable  conde¬ 
scension,  become  a  man.  The  argument  for  his  divinity 
went  from  what  he  appeared  to  be  to  what  he  was ;  but 
belief  transfigured  what  he  appeared  to  be  by  what  faith  ac¬ 
cepted  him  to  be.  The  divinity  of  Christ  was  not  a  later 
growth  by  evolution,  but  a  primitive  belief  founded  on 
original  revelation. 

This  evolution,  according  to  Professor  Paine,  goes  still 
further.  Having  made  both  Buddha  and  Christ  divine, 
the  same  process  gave  to  both  a  virgin  (p.  71)  birth  by  mi¬ 
raculous  conception.  But  the  parallel  mostly  disappears, 
again,  when  the  narratives  are  examined.  Compare  this 
account,  which  I  draw  from  Kellogg,  with  the  opening 
chapter  of  Luke : — 

“  The  queen  had  been  married  to  Raja  Suddhodana  many  years,  but 
they  had  never  had  a  child,  although  she  was  now  more  than  forty  years 
of  age.  But  on  this  occasion  she  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  a  dream.  She 
dreamed  that  the  four  archangels,  the  guardians  of  the  world,  lifted  her 
up  in  her  couch,  carried  her  to  the  Himalaya  mountains,  and  placed  her 
under  the  shade  of  the  great  Sala  tree,  seven  leagues  in  height.  Then 
their  queens  came  and  bathed,  anointed,  and  perfumed  her,  and  carried  her 
to  a  silver  hill  into  a  golden  palace,  in  which  they  placed  her  on  a  celes¬ 
tial  couch.  Then  she  saw  the  future  Buddha,  who  in  the  form  of  a  white 
elephant  was  wandering  near  by,  approach  her,  and,  holding  in  his  silvery 
trunk  a  white  lotus  flower,  thrice  doing  obeisance,  he  seemed  to  enter 
her  right  side.  And  thus,  we  are  told,  was  the  Buddha  conceived.” 

The  fundamental  difference  of  the  Ethnic  trinities  and 
the  Christian  trinity  is  no  less  unmistakable.  Professor 
Paine,  who  is  always  candid  and  honest,  however  mistaken, 
states  it  as  clearly  as  any  one  can.  He  says : — 

“The  Ethnic  trinities  are  motlified  or  readjusted  to  meet  new  circum¬ 
stances  or  influences,  while  still  preserving  their  trinitarian  character. 
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The  names  and  offices  of  the  three  memiKrrs  of  the  triad  are  subject  to 
change.  The  earlier  Accadian  trinity  becomes  reorganized  among  the 
Babylonians,  and  the  Babylonian  trinity  in  turn  is  amended  by  the 
Assyrians.  Egypt  had  numerous  local  trinitarian  cults.  There  was  one 
triad  at  Memphis,  another  at  Thebes,  another  at  Abydos,  and  almost 
every  district  had  its  local  triad.  Even  in  the  same  locality  a  triad  had 
a  fluxive  character,  at  least  so  far  as  names  and  functions  were  concerned. 
The  number  three  itself  was  sometimes  invaded  or  its  significance  ex¬ 
tended.  In  some  Egyptian  localities  a  fourth  god  was  added,  though 
usually  of  a  sulK)rdinate  character”  (p.  35). 

Two  points  suggest  themselves  in  reference  to  this  ex¬ 
tract.  The  Ethnic  trinities  are  “fluxive,”  while  the  Chris¬ 
tian  trinity  since  Constantinople  (381)  has  been  perfectly 
unchangeable.  Professor  Paine  maintains,  it  is  true,  that 
it  has  undergone  much  change,  having  had  a  crowd  of 
lesser  deities  added  to  it  by  the  elevation  of  saints  to  the 
rank  of  demi-gods,  and  having  been  extended  to  a  tetrad 
by  the  addition  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  “the  Queen  of  Heaven.” 
But  this  argument  drawn  from  the  corruptions  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church  will  seem  like  an  example  of  special  pleading 
to  most  readers.  We  cannot  deny  the  vagaries  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  superstition ;  but  these  are  surely  examples 
of  “degeneration,”  and  have  no  place  in  an  argument  from 
evolution.  To  be  sure.  Professor  Paine  does  not  make  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  progressive  and  retrogressive  develop¬ 
ments;  but  the  distinction  exists.  No  sound  Christian 
evolution  has  as  yet  affected  the  results  of  Constantinople, 
as  was  shown,  in  reply  to  Professor  Paine,  in  my  former 
article.  The  unchangeability  of  the  Christian  trinity 
marks  its  unique  character. 

And  then,  while  you  have  “triads,”  as  Professor  Paine 
well  calls  them,  adopting  the  looser  designation  of  the 
earlier  church,  you  have  no  trinity^  and  no  approach  to  the 
doctrine  of  one  God  existing  in  three  eternal  personific  fac¬ 
tors.  The  doctrine  of  the  trinity  certainly  developed,  but 
the  features  of  the  development,  and  the  result,  show  that 
altogether  different  elements  were  at  work  from  those 
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which  came  to  view  in  the  Ethnic  religions.  First  among 
these  is  the  sense  and  belief  of  a  divine  revelation  as  to  the 
nature  of  God,  to  which  the  church  has  regarded  itself 
bound.  This  fundamental  point  of  departure  is  lacking  in 
those  boundless  speculations  which  Professor  Paine  details. 
Here  is  the  root  of  the  ultimate  difference, — of  the  sobriety 
and  matter-of-fact  character  of  the  Christian  representa¬ 
tions,  and  of  the  extravagant,  uncertain,  and  transitory 
character  of  the  pagan. 

We  have  now  said  enough  to  illustrate  our  main  conten¬ 
tion,  that  Professor  Paine  has  been  confounding  things  that 
totally  differ  because  a  verbal  similarity  can  be  asserted  in 
reference  to  them.  His  argument  that  all  trinities  are 
evolutions  of  the  same  value,  to  be  successful,  requires  sub¬ 
stantial  identity  of  results  and  of  processes.  Neither  of 
these  requirements  is  met,  and  the  argument  fails. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  minor  matters  on  which  a  word 
might  be  added ;  but  it  would  generally  be  at  a  cost  of 
space  disproportionate  to  the  gain.  We  turn,  therefore, 
finally,  to  follow  out  more  fully  a  line  of  thought  already 
hinted  at, — that  the  real  significance  of  the  Ethnic  trinities 
is  in  confirmation  of  the  Christian  trinity. 

Professor  Paine  ascribes  two  main  causes  for  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  doctrines  of  a  trinity,  the  idea  of  getiei'ation  and 
that  of  mediation.  I  am  not  prepared,  for  my  part,  to  give 
any  special  weight  to  the  first  of  these  ideas  in  connection 
with  the  Christian  trinity.  It  is  true  that  the  Greek  fa¬ 
thers  at  one  point  made  a  great  deal  of  the  generation  of 
the  Son,  and  thus  introduced  an  apparent  likeness  between 
the  Christian  and  E)thnic  developments.  Hut  the  origin  of 
this  idea  was  not  in  the  natural  process  of  generation, 
viewed  with  awe,  and  ascribed  to  the  gods  because  so  mys¬ 
terious  and  great  in  itself.  That  is  a  heathen  process  of 
thought,  which  gets  its  illustration  and  historical  explana¬ 
tion  from  the  phallic  worship  of  the  present  day.  It  has 
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its  rise  largely  in  the  sinful  tendencies  and  practices  of 
mankind.  The  root  of  the  Christian  discussion  of  genera¬ 
tion  was  in  bad  biblical  exegesis,  by  which  the  phrase 
“Son  of  God  ”  was  supposed  to  be  applied  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  to  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  whereas  in  fact  it 
always  denotes  the  historical,  divine-human  Jesus.  The 
idea  of  generation  was  early  neutralized  by  Origen’s  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  epithet  “eternal”;  and  met  its  final  and  com¬ 
plete  disposal,  as  far  as  the  exertion  of  any  actual  influence 
on  the  theory  of  the  trinity  is  concerned,  when  Augustine 
brought  out  the  equality  of  the  persons  of  the  trinity,  and 
removed  the  remaining  traces  of  the  old  subordinationism. 
“  Eternal  generation  ”  continues  still  to  form  an  object  of 
definition  in  some  systems  of  dogmatics,  but  is  always  de¬ 
fined  as  not  being  generation  at  all.  It  never  belonged  to 
the  really  operative  ideal  forces  of  the  development. 

We  have,  therefore,  of  the  two  points  of  departure  which 
Professor  Paine  suggests,  only  one,  the  latter,  as  common 
to  the  Ethnic  trinities  and  the  Christian,  the  idea  of  medi¬ 
ation.  He  says  himself :  “The  need  of  a  mediating  and 
intercessory  being  between  man  and  God  .  .  .  has  been  ech¬ 
oed  by  all  human  souls  from  the  beginning  of  time”  (p.26); 
and  regards  it  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature  of  man.  It  is  of 
this  fact  that  we  ask  the  meaning.  What  is  the  significance 
for  truth  of  the  persistence  of  this  idea  in  all  men,  work¬ 
ing  its  way  out  in  various  expression  in  sacrifices  for  sin, 
and  even  extending  to  the  formulation  of  doctrines  of  God? 

The  old  answer  used  to  be  that  there  was  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  the  fit  supply  for  every  constitutional  demand  of 
man.  Given  a  demand  that  was  founded  in  the  very  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  human  being — such  as  that  for  water,  for 
truth,  for  mediation  between  the  sinner  and  an  offended 
God, — there  must  be  the  gratification  of  that  demand. 

The  new  answer,  elaborated  by  Mr.  Fiske  in  the  terms 
of  evolution,  is  apparently  different,  but  really  the  same. 
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Here  is  an  idea — of  mediation — that  is  found  everywhere 
where  men  have  come  to  think,  or  even  dimly  to  feel, 
upon  religious  subjects.  Guilt  feels  its  distance  from  God, 
shrinks  from  his  offended  gaze,  and  seeks  to  interpose  some 
one,  priest  or  god,  who,  while  not  strange  to  the  deity,  will 
be  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  man  and  sympathetic¬ 
ally  inclined  towards  him.  He  forms  trinities  upon  this 
basis,  that  he  may  have  a  mediator  who  is  truly  a  god  ; 
and  his  trinities,  with  all  their  “fluxive”  characteristics 
are  profoundly  persistent,  and  determine  the  form  of  his 
theologies  and  of  his  worship.  They  are  profoundly  in¬ 
fluential  in  his  religious,  moral,  and  even  civil  develop¬ 
ment — they  essentially  affect  civilization. 

Now  if  any  truth  is  made  out  by  evolution,  it  is  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  every  form  to  its  environment.  If  you  find 
a  web-footed  bird  domesticated  in  any  district,  you  may 
know  that  somewhere  there  water  is  to  be  found.  Without 
the  environment  of  water,  the  bird  could  never  have  been 
produced.  If  you  find  man  possessed  of  the  conviction 
that  there  is  laiv  to  which  he  is  responsible,  you  may  be 
sure  that  he  is  in  an  environment  which  contains  law  as 
one  of  its  elements;  for,  otherwise  he  could  never  have 
been  produced  in  that  environment  with  such  a  conviction. 
To  say  anything  else,  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  high  and 
great  meaning  in  evolution, — that  it  is  a  mere  matter  for 
pigeons  and  moles  and  fancy  sheep,  not  for  man,  or  for  the 
universe,  or  the  great  relations  and  things  with  which  eter¬ 
nity  is  concerned.  If  there  is  any  large  scope  to  evolu¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  the  method  by  which  the  universe  is  approach¬ 
ing  its  goal,  and  if  that  goal  has  a  great  meaning  in  it 
worthy  of  God,  and  is  not  destined  forever  to  confound  the 
researches  of  truth-loving  men  who  scrutinize  it  to  detect 
its  meaning  and  become  vivified  with  its  hope,  then  it  will 
pertain  to  these  inner  and  secret  things  of  the  soul  as  well 
as  to  the  form  of  the  ear  and  the  powers  of  the  eye. 
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It  is,  then,  because  there  is  a  real,  objective  condemna¬ 
tion  of  sin  in  the  universe,  an  objective  wrath  of  God 
against  the  sinner,  that  alarms  arise  in  his  heart,  and  the 
need  of  a  mediator  is  thus  deeply  felt.  And  to  the  need 
the  supply  will  be  given.  It  is  because  of  divdne  provi¬ 
sion  of  a  mediator  in  fact  that  the  need  of  a  mediator  is 
felt, — the  environment  calling  out  the  sense  of  need,  for  all 
things  arise  from  the  environment  of  any  form.  And  the 
constant  reversion  in  thought  to  the  idea  of  a  trinity  is 
thus,  again,  a  proof  of  the  real  existence  of  a  trinity. 

The  trinitarian  doctrines  of  Plotinus  and  Hegel  become 
of  importance,  therefore,  to  the  argument,  though  not  in 
the  way  Professor  Paine  suggests.  Hegel,  to  be  sure,  he 
does  not  discuss,  though  in  many  ways  a  more  suggestive 
example  than  Plotinus.  But  both  of  them  are  examples 
of  the  necessity  to  thought  of  a  trinitarian  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  Absolute.  Neither  of  them  has  produced 
anything  which  resembles  the  Christian  trinity,  although 
Hegel  supposed  himself  to  have  arrived  at  that  doctrine  by 
the  path  of  independent  speculation.  The  undefined  In¬ 
finite,  which  in  this  form  of  being  equals  nothing,  must 
objectify  itself  by  the  creation  of  an  antithesis,  and  there¬ 
by  pass  to  a  synthesis  in  which  it  first  becomes  conscious 
of  itself.  Through  tliis  process,  repeated  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  the  universe  develops  as  it  is.  And  these 
tliree.  Thesis,  Antithesis,  and  Synthesis,  are  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  of  Christian  theology.  Nothing  conld  be 
less  successful  than  tliis  as  a  rationale  of  the  trinity,  for 
Ciod  is  no  unconscious  Nothing,  passing  by  tlie  immanent 
forces  of  a  pantheistic  development  into  successive  .stages 
of  existence.  But  it  is  at  least  an  attempt  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  divine  consciousness  by  a  trinitarian  hypothe¬ 
sis,  and  points  to  the  .solution  of  this  puzzle  which  is  given 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity.  Profe.s.sor  Paine  is  very 
contemptuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  idea  suggested  by 
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the  phrase  “social  trinity”;  but  he  has  not  sounded  its 
depths.  Even  Dr.  Martineau,  with  whom  Professor  Paine 
so  generally  agrees  in  teaching,  believed  something  objec¬ 
tive  to  be  necessary  to  the  divine  consciousness,  and  there¬ 
fore  posited  the  eternal  existence  of  the  world !  He  is  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  the  persistence  of  the  trinitarian  idea, 
although  in  an  imperfect  form.  And  all  these  persisten¬ 
cies  show  that  there  is  something  in  the  environment  of 
the  mind  that  corresponds.  That  which  the  mind  is  thus 
continually  groping  after  in  multifarious  ways,  is  objec¬ 
tively  existent  in  the  triune  nature  of  the  eternal  God. 

The  two  books  of  Professor  Paine  combine  to  produce 
the  impression  that  all  trinitarian  development,  pagan  and 
Christian,  is  chaotic,  irrational,  and  worthless.  We  think 
this  general  impression  is  correct  as  to  the  development  of 
other  doctrines  of  trinities,  for  they  are  all  gropings  after 
truth  with  no  sound  point  of  departure  and  no  definite 
goal.  But  it  is  not  correct  as  to  the  Christian  doctrine. 
A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  evolution 
will  exhibit  this.  At  almost  every  point  we  shall  directly 
contradict  Professor  Paine,  l)otli  in  statement  of  facts  and 
in  onr  view  of  their  true  combination  and  meaning.  But 
this  is  because  we  shall  hold  to  the  documents  of  the  his¬ 
tory,  and  give  them  the  dates  and  authorship  to  which 
they  are  assigned  by  the  best  objective  critics.  It  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paine’s  misfortune  as  an  historical  reasoner  that  he 
requires  for  his  purposes  such  a  distortion  and  dislocation 
of  the  historical  data  that  an  objective  thinker  cannot  fol¬ 
low  him.  We  hope  that  the  simple  reasonableness  of  the 
picture  of  Christian  development  we  shall  draw  will  do 
much  to  convince  the  reader  that  it  is  correct. 

The  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  as  a  developed  doctrine,  is 
not  found  in  the  New  Testament:  only  the  elements  of 
the  doctrine  are  there.  Even  these  were  only  gradually 
communicated  and  received.  The  Old  Testament  doctrine 
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of  one  God,  in  opposition  to  every  form  of  polytheism,  was 
steadfastly  maintained,  and  even  perfected  and  intensified 
by  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  But  little  by  little  the  truth  as 
to  Jesus’  own  nature  was  perceived  and  appropriated  by  the 
minds  of  his  disciples.  The  stages  of  this  appropriation 
are  well  marked  in  the  successive  layers  of  the  New  Tes* 
tament  record.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the  picture  of  the 
man  Jesus  occupies  the  canvas,  but  hints  of  his  heavenly 
preexistence  and  of  his  glory  as  ruler  and  judge  of  the 
w’orld  are  not  wanting.  Paul  first  in  the  apostolic  group 
developed  the  logical  consequences  of  the  glory  which  the 
risen  Christ  possesses,  and  taught  in  clear  terms  his  crea¬ 
tive  activity  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  his  divine 
form  of  existence  in  eternity.  John  brought  the  biblical 
testimony  into  its  perfect  form.  Taking  a  word  in  com¬ 
mon  use  among  the  thinkers  of  the  day  and  “converting” 
it  (as  some  one  has  said,  “converted  men  needed  a  convert¬ 
ed  language”),  he  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Lo¬ 
gos,  “in  the  beginning  with  God,”  and  himself  “God,” 
who  created  all  things,  and  finally  becoming  man,  dwelt 
among  us,  taught,  was  crucified,  rose,  ascended  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther.  And  he  presents  also  the  personal  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  an  omnipresent  and  omniscient  Sanctifier.  Into 
the  unity  of  the  one  God,  this  triplicity  of  divine  agents, 
who  were  one  with  one  another,  had  to  be  brought. 

The  church  stumbled  at  first  in  attempting  to  solve  this 
problem;  and,  no  wonder!  Ignatius  and  others,  at  the 
earliest  point  in  the  development  of  the  church,  repeated 
all  the  elements  of  the  doctrine,  but  made  no  synthesis  of 
them.  Justin  Martyr,  impre.ssed  by  the  Johannine  forms, 
because,  no  doubt,  himself  much  influenced  by  the  philos¬ 
ophies  from  which  both  Paul  and  John  had  borrowed 
terms,  sought  by  aid  of  the  term  Logos,  expressing  the 
eternal  wisdom  of  God,  to  explain  the  generation  of  the 
Son,  another  God  and  yet  not  another,  but  fell  into  incon- 
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sistent  forms  of  speech.  For  a  time  the  word  Son  applied 
to  the  divine  Logos  by  these  thinkers,  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  New  Testament,  added  to  the  confusion. 
Strong  representations  of  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father  were  employed,  and  too  strong  expressions  of 
his  personal  distinctness.  But,  little  by  little,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  cleared.  The  generation  was  seen  to  be  an  “  eternal 
generation.”  The  central  problem — the  consistency  of 
the  fully  acknowledged  divinity  of  the  Son  with  the  di¬ 
vine  in  the  Father  and  with  the  unity  of  God — could  now 
be  attended  to.  The  Monarchians,  who  would  maintain 
the  “monarchy,”  or  strict  unity,  of  God  at  all  hazards,  first 
said  that  the  course  of  church  thinking  was  wrong,  and 
that  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  This  denial  of  one  of  the 
acknowledged  elements  of  the  doctrine  met  with  no  favor : 
it  was  too  flatly  against  the  word  of  revelation.  Then 
came  forward  the  “modalistic”  Monarchians,  of  whom  Sa- 
bellius  is  the  most  famous  representative,  and  affirmed  that 
the  divine  in  Christ  was  identical  with  the  Father.  The 
one  God,  they  said,  had  three  modes  of  manifesting  him¬ 
self,  appearing  now  as  Father,  now  as  Son,  and  now  as 
Spirit.  The  triad  was  a  successive  triad.  But  this,  as  de¬ 
stroying  the  eternal  preexistence  and  the  present  redeem¬ 
ing  activity  of  the  ascended  and  reigning  Christ,  was  soon 
rejected.  These  “modes”  are  eternal  modes,  these  “faces” 
turned  towards  the  world  are  eternal  faces  {•TrpoacoTra)^  persons. 
Then  came  the  final  controversy.  Arius  heard  something 
said  in  the  church  at  Alexandria  that  seemed  to  him  to 
smack  of  Sabellianism,  and  led  to  his  earnest  opposition. 
Like  all  his  greater  predecessors,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Son,  and  he  now  sought  to  give  it  a  better 
explanation.  He  began  with  the  idea  of  generation.  The 
Father  alone  was  ingenerate.  Hence  the  Son  had  a  begin¬ 
ning.  “There  was  a  time  when  he  was  not.”  He  is  in 
nature  a  creature,  created  as  the  medium  and  agent  of  ere- 
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ation,  who  subsequently  assumed  a  human  body  and  be¬ 
came  our  Redeemer,  and  who,  for  his  great  service  and 
perfect  character,  has  been  exalted  to  deity,  and  now  reigns 
with  the  Father.  This  solution,  again,  was  rejected.  There 
was  a  beginning  of  the  doctrine  and  a  standard  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  revelation,  and  that  taught  the  eternal  and  true  deity 
of  the  Son,  who  could  not  be  “advanced”  to  deity — a  con¬ 
ception  of  deity  substantially  pagan.  Hence,  at  Nice  in 
325,  the  church  fathers  fell  back  on  the  only  other  logic¬ 
ally  possible  supposition  as  to  Christ’s  divine  nature,  and 
taught  that  he  was  consubstantial  with  the  Father, — hav¬ 
ing  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  true  deity,  and 
yet  in  some  respect  different  from  him, — which  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  doctrine  of  John’s  prologue,  “with  God”  and  “God.” 
This  was  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  the  disputes  continued  to  rage,  for  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Council  was  beyond  the  status  of  conviction 
and  understanding  in  the  church,  and  clearness  and  assured 
certainty  could  be  obtained  only  by  full  discussion.  But 
ultimately,  at  Constantinople  in  381,  the  result  was  reaf¬ 
firmed,  and  it  remains  yet  undisturbed,  and  was  even  ver¬ 
bally  incorporated  in  1883  by  a  committee  of  American 
Congregationalists  in  the  creed  they  wrote  for  the  Congre¬ 
gational  churches.  A  God,  numerically  one,  but  existing 
in  three  eternal  personific  factors — this  in  modern  phrase 
is  the  one  permanent  and  unchanged  doctrine  of  Nice  and 
of  the  church. 

Here  is  evolution.  A  highly  abstract  product  of  thought 
is  gradually  arrived  at  by  logical  processes  in  which  the 
original  elements  of  revelation  are  carefully  guarded.  It 
is  true  because  founded  on  revelation,  which  is  the  commu¬ 
nication  by  God  of  truth  as  to  himself.  It  is  also  seen  to 
be  true  because  it  is  a  true  evolution, — a  reaction  and  con¬ 
tinuous  adjustment  of  inner  life  to  outer  relations,  a  com¬ 
ing  of  the  church  into  harmony  with  objective  fact. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

THE  NEW  PAROCHIAL  CONSCIOUSNESS 
OF  THE  CHURCH. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  THOMAS  CHALMERS. 

In  the  history  of  Christianity,  there  have  been  two  gen¬ 
eral  forms  of  religious  activity,  and  these  forms,  though  al¬ 
ways  in  some  measure  coexistent,  have  usually  succeeded 
each  other  in  great  eras.  One  form  is  that  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  is  that  of  parochialization ;  and  the 
thesis  which  this  article  proposes  is,  that  American  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  passing,  and  should  pass,  into  an  era  of  parochial¬ 
ization.  I  say  this  as  one  who  has  had  full  sympathy  with 
the  traditional  type  of  evangelism.  But  evangelism  is  not 
to  continue  as  it  has  the  dominant  form  of  militant  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  popular  conception  of  vital  and  aggressive 
religion  which  was  to  persist  in  this  country  for  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half  was  fixed  by  the  Great  Awakening  at 
Northampton.  And  it  has  been  a  distinctly  American 
conception.^  Since  that  day  American  Protestantism  has 
judged  of  earnest,  virile  Christianity  almost  wholly  by  the 
evangelistic  standard.  When  revivals  have  been  frequent 
and  sweeping,  the  church  has  enjoyed  the  consciousness 
of  prosperity.  When  they  have  ceased,  the  church  has 
lauguished,  or  lived  on  in  the  patient  hope  of  their  return. 
They  have  been  the  one  great  object  of  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful. 

Tliis  era  of  evangelization  has  been  one  of  the  most  be¬ 
neficent  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  church.  The  Great 

*  “  The  idea  of  revivals  is  the  gift  of  American  to  foreign  Calvinism.” 
— A.  V.  G.  Allen,  in  Jonathan  Edwards,  p.  136. 
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Awakening  transformed  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
New  England.^  The  fervor  it  kindled  in  the  church  ena¬ 
bled  Christianity  to  overtake  the  tides  of  migration  west¬ 
ward,  establishing,  as  the  fruits  of  successive  revivals,  in 
cities,  villages,  and  country  districts,  the  permanent  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Christian  life  and  worship.  Without  financial 
aid  or  recognition  from  the  state,  our  Christianity  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  continent  with  its  churches.  It  is  a  feat  of  evan¬ 
gelization  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  The  denominations  which  were  best  calculated  to 
give  expression  to  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Awakening  have 
reaped  the  harvests  of  the  century  and  a  half.  The  Meth¬ 
odists  and  Baptists,  never  having  enjoyed  the  prestige  of 
state  patronage,  unfrightened  by  threatened  respectability, 
have  surrendered  themselves  fully  to  the  evangelistic  idea, 
and  have  been,  therefore,  the  great  religious  forces  of  the 
country.  The  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  have 
prospered  in  almost  exact  proportion  as  they  too  have  in¬ 
terpreted  the  spirit  of  the  era.  The  Episcopal  Church  has 
shared  neither  in  its  spirit  nor  its  prosperity. 

But  there  are  already  indications  that  the  era  is  passing, 
and  it  is  natural  that  it  should.  Some  form  of  evangelism 
must  have  a  perpetual  place,  but  it  will  not  determine,  as 
it  has  done,  the  character  of  our  Christianity.  Among  the 
indications  of  a  transition,  we  mention  the  general  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  days  of  the  great  revivals  are  gone.  Mr. 
Moody’s  successor  is  not  looked  for.  Denominations  that 
have  depended  most  exclusively  on  evangelism  express 
alarm  that  they  have  ceased  to  progress  or  are  losing 
ground.  The  denominations,  on  the  other  hand,  like  the 
Lutherans  and  Episcopalians,  that  depend  more  on  paro¬ 
chial  than  on  evangelistic  efficiency,  are  in  the  ascendant. 
Greater  attention  is  being  given  by  all  our  churches  to  the 
care  of  the  local  parish. 

^  Jonathan  Edwards,  p.  185. 
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This  is  shown  by  the  awakening  interest  in  the  catechu- 
menate.  Some  two  dozen  catechisms  of  various  types 
have  been  prepared  by  Congregational  pastors  alone,  and 
pastors’  classes  for  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
the  young  are  becoming  general.  Efforts  have  been  made 
on  a  considerable  scale  for  a  decade  past  by  institutional 
churches  to  meet  the  social  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  par¬ 
ish.  Tliese  churches  have  been  so  far — at  least  in  the 
cities — the  best  exponents  of  the  parish  idea.  They  have 
ignored  denominational  lines,  and  have  sought  to  serve  the 
community.  The  ordinary  denominational  church  con¬ 
tents  itself  with  being  surrounded  by  the  homes  of  scat¬ 
tered  parishioners.  The  institutional  church,  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  attempt  to  restore  the  parochial  idea,  has  sought  to 
surround  itself  by  a  parish.  It  has  not  been  an  entire  suc¬ 
cess,  but  it  has  borne  witness  to  the  principle  that  geo¬ 
graphical  location  should,  on  the  whole,  mean  more  in 
church  affiliation  than  denominational  ancestry.  At  pres¬ 
ent  our  churches  are  points,  each  with  a  scattered  constit¬ 
uency.  There  is  little  definite  assumption  of  responsibility 
for  territory  as  such.  Between  these  points  are  the  valleys 
of  neglect,  where  the  population  lives  in  semi-heathenism. 
This  churchless  population  is  the  menace  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  vast  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  go 
wrong  are  from  this  churchless  class.  These  valleys  can¬ 
not  be  evangelized  by  the  traditional  evangelism.  Revi¬ 
val  meetings  barely  touch  them.  This  churchless  popula¬ 
tion  is  Protestant.  There  is  no  churchless  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  population  in  this  country  worth  speaking  of.  The 
parochial  efficiency  of  the  Roman  Church  prevents  it.  The 
heathenism  of  this  country  is  ours,  and  it  is  judging  the 
Protestant  Church.  It  must  be  conquered  by  us  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  the  churchless  Romanism  that  preceded  the  priest 
to  America  has  been,  and  is  being,  conquered  by  the  Ro¬ 
man  Church.  It  cannot  be  conquered  by  the  agencies  we 
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have  been  relying  upon,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  conquered 
by  a  calm,  quiet,  patient,  and  general  return  to  parochial 
methods,  and  for  this  belief  I  have  the  rich  confirmation  of 
history. 

IN  THE  FIRST  ERA. 

The  first  era  of  the  Christian  church,  which  was  evan¬ 
gelistic,  blended  into  an  era  of  parochialization.  Means 
were  adopted  by  which  the  results  of  the  apostolic  preach¬ 
ing  were  conserved ;  the  church  became  established,  and 
pastors  settled  over  pastorless  congregations;  limits  to  ec¬ 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  were  fixed  ;  the  character  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  pastor  as  the  spiritual  counselor  of  his  people 
were  defined ;  he  kept  himself  acquainted  by  system  with 
the  condition  of  the  souls  of  his  people ;  the  catechninen- 
ate  stood  at  the  door  of  the  church  to  bar  the  insincere,  to 
lead  the  earnest  into  the  path  of  eternal  life,  and  to  lay 
bare  the  sins  that  damned  the  age.  In  short,  the  task  the 
church  had  before  her  was  definitely  perceived,  and  she 
went  about  it  with  a  clearness  of  vision  and  a  regularity  of 
movement,  without  which  victory  could  never  have  come, 
and  which  could  not  have  characterized  a  purely  evangel¬ 
istic  era. 

IN  THE  GERMAN  REFORMATION. 

The  first  period  of  the  German  Reformation  was  one  of 
evangelization.  The  gosj)el  of  justification  by  faith  was 
proclaimed,  wherever  the  German  language  was  spoken,  by 
an  army  of  converted  monks  and  priests.  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  convert  became  an  evangelist,  and  “every  plaee,” 
says  D’Anbigne,  “became  a  temple.”  The  gospel  of  God’s 
free  grace  was  preached  in  market-places,  cemeteries, 
groves,  and  lime-tree  meadows  by  transient  evangelists  un¬ 
til  the  Lutheran  doctrines  were  popularly  prevalent  through¬ 
out  the  German-speaking  world.  But  this  era  of  evangel- 
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ization  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  moral  and  religious 
decay.  Churches  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  cities 
became  deserted,  and  the  population  fell  into  immorality 
and  irreligion.  “Pastors  and  people  had  broken  loose 
from  all  restraint,  churches  and  schools  were  in  ruins,  the 
ministers  without  income,  ignorant,  indifferent,  and  de¬ 
moralized.”^  “The  peasants,”  wrote  Luther,  “learn  noth¬ 
ing,  know  nothing,  and  abuse  all  their  liberty.  They  have 
ceased  to  pray,  to  confess,  to  commune,  and  live  as  if  they 
had  no  religion.  As  they  despised  Popery,  so  they  now 
despise  us.”'* 

Blit  for  the  period  of  parochialization  which  followed, 
the  German  Reformation  would  have  gone  down  in  his¬ 
tory  as  a  dismal  failure,  protest  against  Rome  would  have 
been  discredited,  and  the  triumph  of  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  would  have  been  postponed  for  centuries.  It  was 
the  Saxon  Church  Visitation  scheme,  imitated  in  other 
German  states,  a  work  of  pure  parochialization,  which 
saved  Protestantism  in  the  laud  of  its  birth.  And  to  those 
who  fear  that  such  a  transition  as  I  am  pleading  for  in  our 
own  land,  would  lead  us  nearer  to  Rome,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  all  those  provinces  of  Germany  that  passed  through 
this  transition  into  a  stable,  parochial  Protestantism,  are 
permanently  Protestant,  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  Prot¬ 
estant  civilization,  with  no  possibility  of  a  return  to  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  provinces  in  which  the  popula¬ 
tion  had  become  Protestant  during  the  era  of  evangeliza¬ 
tion,  but  in  which  Protestantism  was  never  given  a  more 
permanent  form,  have  fallen  back  into  Romanism,  and  are 
Roman  Catholic  to-day. 

IN  THE  GENEVAN  REFORMATION. 

John  Calvin’s  work  in  Geneva  was  a  work,  not  of  evan¬ 
gelization,  but  of  parochialization.  The  city  had  already 

*  Schaff,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  vi.  p.  549.  ^Ibid. 
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been  converted  by  the  Protestant  preaching  of  Farel.  Cal- 
vin’s  first  task  was  to  convince  Geneva  that  Protestantism 
and  license  were  not  synonymous  terms.  He  instituted  an 
elaborate  and  effective  parochial  system.  He  had  the  city 
divided  into  parishes,  and  provided  for  the  stated  pastoral 
visitation  of  every  family.  He  prepared  a  catechism,  and 
provided  for  the  religious  instruction  of  every  child  in  the 
city.  His  system  brought  every  individual  where  the 
church  could  touch  him  at  every  turn  in  his  life.  He  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  Libertine  party,  but  he  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  his  historian  can  say,  that,  through  his  efforts,  Ge¬ 
neva,  “from  being  noted  for  profligacy,  became  renowned 
for  virtue.”^  It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  munici¬ 
pal  transformations  in  history.  It  was  a  system  that  held 
back  a  multitude  of  souls  from  moral  ruin  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God,  and  the  joy  and  happiness  of  man. 
Without  considering  his  influence  on  theology,  which  some 
may  not  prize,  we  still  have  great  reason  to  thank  God  for 
the  Genevan  reformer. 

IN  THE  SCOTCH  REFORMATION. 

Systematic  parochialization  has  nowhere  been  carried  on 
with  greater  vigor  and  effect  than  in  Scotland.  With  a 
system  of  church  government  which  is  fundamentally  con¬ 
gregational,  the  Church  of  Scotland  policed  the  kingdom 
with  a  complete  plan  of  parochial  supervision.  Parish 
boundaries  were  well-defined,  and  ministers  were  required 
to  live  within  them ;  an  excellent  system  of  parochial 
schools  w’as  established  ;  parish  registers  containing  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  cardinal  facts  in  the  religious  history  of  each  in¬ 
dividual  within  parish  bounds  were  kept  with  an  accuracy 
for  which  subsequent  generations  have  been  grateful.  And 


*  Ogilvie,  The  Presbyterian  Churches. 
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one  of  the  regulations  which  proved  of  immense  value  to 
society  was  the  requirement  that  persons  moving  from  one 
parish  to  another  should  carry  a  letter  from  their  former 
parish  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  and  Christian  charac¬ 
ter.  This  rule  was  enforced  equally  upon  the  domestic 
servant  that  moved  from  place  to  place,  and  upon  the  no¬ 
bility  that  came  in  certain  seasons  to  dwell  in  the  capital. 
It  was  a  system  that  deprived  no  man  of  his  liberty.  In 
fact  it  gave  scope  to  the  freest  and  fullest  confidence  one 
in  another,  and  promoted  freedom  of  intercourse.  To  this, 
among  other  influences,  was  due  the  disappearance  of  the 
lock  and  key  from  the  Scotchman’s  door.  Barrie  tells  us 
that  “once  Thrums  had  been  overrun  with  thieves.  It  is 
now  thought,”  says  he,  “  that  there  may  have  been  only 
one.  .  .  .  [But]  such  was  his  repute  that  there  were  weavers 
who  spoke  of  locking  their  doors  when  they  went  from 
home.”  The  completeness  of  Scotch  parochialization  did 
not  endanger  Scotch  Protestantism.  In  fact  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  Scotland  was  never  so  secure  as  when  its  parochial 
efficiency  was  greatest. 

THE  PROBLEM  IN  AMERICA. 

That  our  American  Christianity  in  its  parochial  efficien¬ 
cy  falls  far  behind  that  of  Protestant  Europe  is  no  matter 
of  surprise.  We  have  been  engaged  hitherto,  as  has  been 
shown,  in  another  and  in  many  respects  greater  task — the 
evangelization  of  a  continent.  We  have  been  gathering 
congregations,  awakening  the  memories  of  past  religious 
teaching  in  men  who  have  abandoned  Christianity.  We 
have  been  building  churches  in  towns  that  had  none,  and 
planting  Sunday-schools  where  there  were  no  churches. 
The  work’ that  needed  doing  was  a  work  that  hurried  us, 
and  we  have  had  little  patience  with  quiet  and  more  per¬ 
manent  methods.  We  have  had  to  have  immediate  results, 
because  we  have  feared,  and  with  some  justice,  that  if  we 
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did  not  get  immediate  results  we  would  get  none.  But 
there  has  been  of  late  an  increasing  feeling  that  results  are 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  Now  and  then  some  great 
evangelist,  depressed  by  popular  indifference  to  religion, 
has  called  pastors  and  churches  to  renewed  prayer  and  in¬ 
creased  exertion.  Bishops,  distressed  at  the  gloomy  out¬ 
look  for  their  churches,  have  appointed  days  for  humilia¬ 
tion  and  fasting.  These  special  appeals  to  flagging  spirit¬ 
ual  energies,  these  periodical  cryings  out  for  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  come  in  overwhelming  power,  are  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  an  age  possessed  of  spiritual  earnestness,  but  of  an 
earnestness  that  does  not  know  definitely  what  to  do  with 
itself.  They  are  the  characteristics  of  an  evangelistic  era 
that  has  reached  the  stage  of  exhaustion.  They  are  also, 
however,  the  promise  of  a  better  day. 

Inasmuch  as  the  difficulties  bequeathed  to  us  by  an  age 
of  denominationalism  are  so  great  that  we  cannot  hope  for 
a  parochial  efficiency  equal  to  that  of  other  days  and  other 
lands,  what  do  we  mean  by  parochialization  as  applied  to 
the  United  States?  We  will  summarize  our  conclusions 
in  the  following  propositions: — 

1.  There  should  be  such  an  assumption  of  responsibility 
for  territory  that  every  Protestant  family  will  find  itself, 
with  or  without  its  consent,  under  the  kindly  persistent 
watch-care  of  a  parish  minister.  The  placing  of  Protestant 
families — that  is  one  of  the  first  tasks,  and  one  which  it 
will  be  the  crime  of  Christianity  to  neglect.  Worthy  ef¬ 
forts  to  discharge  this  task  are  being  made  in  many  cities 
and  states.  When  these  efforts  become  general,  and  pass 
from  the  spasmodic  stage  into  quiet  permanency,  this  feat¬ 
ure  of  our  new  era  will  be  realized. 

2.  One  of  the  laws  that  should  go  forth  through  our 
jungle  should  be,  that  no  denomination  shall  deliberately 
break  into  the  well-cared-for  parish  dominions  of  another. 
The  interests  of  the  great  American  church  are  greater  than 
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those  of  any  sect  of  which  it  is  composed.  And  this  law 
must  be  vigorously  upheld.  The  sect  that  centers  its  en¬ 
ergies  in  its  own  denominational  ambitions,  and  wantonly 
wounds  the  body  of  our  Christianity,  should  suffer  chas¬ 
tisement.  We  have  reached  a  stage  in  our  Christian  econ¬ 
omy  when  the  greatest  of  ecclesiastical  crimes  is  a  breach 
of  comity.  Any  doctrine,  for  instance,  like  that  of  apos¬ 
tolic  succession,  which  serves  as  an  excuse  by  which  one 
denomination  frees  itself  from  the  laws  which  govern 
otliers,  and  tramples  without  scruple  upon  their  rights,  is 
a  grievous  practical  heresy,  and  the  denomination  that 
holds  it  is,  to  that  extent,  guilty  of  ecclesiastical  sin. 

3.  Every  church  should  guarantee  the  careful,  religious 
instruction,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  of  every  child  in  its 
parish,  and  it  should  not  rely  upon  the  Sunday-school  or 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  this  instruction. 

4.  Some  systematic  means  should  be  adopted  by  which 
the  parish  pastor  may  exercise  what  Professor  Achelis  calls 
the  function  of  spiritual  diagnosis,^  that  he  may  become  in 
the  fullest  sense  what  his  name  implies — the  shepherd  of 
a  flock. 

If,  to  what  I  propose,  the  objection  is  raised,  that  what 
might  be  done  in  a  homogeneous  Protestantism  like  that 
of  Saxony  would  be  folly  if  attempted  in  a  heterogeneous 
Protestantism  like  that  of  New  England,  I  answer,  that 
the  reason  why  the  original  homogeneous  Protestantism  of 
New  England  has  become  so  heterogeneous  is,  because  it 
has  never  fully  valued  the  conserving  qualities  of  careful 
parochialization.  The  question  for  us  now  is:  Shall  we 
try  thus  late  in  the  day  to  do  what  might  better  have  been 
done  earlier? 

*  “Die  Notwendigkeit  der  Diagnose  liegt  auf  der  Hand,  weil  nur  sie  das 
Verstandnis  des  Gegenstands  der  Seelsgorge  seitens  des  Seelsgorgers 
enndglicht.” — Praktische  Theologie,  p.  138. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

VERSE  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  MODERN  GER- 
MAN  POETRY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  UNDSAY,  D.D. 

It  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  late  Mr.  Gladstone  who 
wrote,  that  “the  whole  of  German  literature  may  be  said 
to  lie  between  the  years  embraced  by  the  life  of  Goethe.” 
A  strange  judgment!  How  much  it  overlooks,  including 
Heine  and  the  noble  host  of  modern  lyrical  poets  of  Ger¬ 
many  !  And  poetry  has  no  purer  form  of  being,  than  when 
it  is  lyrical.  Head  and  chief  of  that  brilliant  host  stands 
Heinrich  Heine.  For  brevity,  wit,  pathos,  subjectivity, 
brilliance,  and  nameless  charm,  Heine  is  absolutely  with¬ 
out  a  peer.  Latest  in  time  of  the  Romantic  poets  of  Ger¬ 
many,  he  is  first  in  rank.  The  Romantic  School  was,  he 
tells  us,  “nothing  else  than  the  re-awakening  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  had  been  manifested  in  song,  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  art  and  life.  But  this  poetry 
sprang  directly  from  Christianity ;  it  was  a  passion-flower 
that  had  its  roots  in  the  blood  of  Christ.”  Intensely  self- 
conscious  was  Heine — self-exhibitive  to  the  last  degree — 
amid  his  poignant  griefs.  But  yet  he  was  not  without  love 
that  linked  him  to  humanity,  even  when  he  was  most  cyn¬ 
ical  and  scornful.  This  love  he  enshrined  in  his  poetry  in 
ways  so  lyrically  pure  as  to  excel  the  works  of  Byrouic  art. 

“  So  ever  on  I  went  for  love,  and  ever, 

And  still  for  love,  yet  Love  approached  me  never.” 

Heine’s  diction  is  simplicity  itself ;  his  expression  pre¬ 
cision  itself ;  his  melody  perfection  itself ;  he  has  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  strong  antitheses  and  sharp  transitions.  The  weird 
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and  the  melancholic  are  often  found  in  him,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  vein  of  German  idealism  is  sometimes  pres¬ 
ent.  But  in  Heine  there  is  passion,  too,  at  times  without 
any  proper  lyrical  place.  The  following  are  characteristic 
of  Heine.  The  tiny  poem,  “Like  a  Flower  Thou  Art,” 
may  be  thus  rendered : — 

“  Ah,  like  a  flower  to  me  thou  art — 

So  sweet  and  fair  and  pure  in  grace; 

I  gaze  on  thee,  and  in  my  heart 
A  sadness  strange  creeps  on  apace. 

“  For  ’tis  to  me  as  though  mine  hands 
Were  on  thy  head  in  blessing  laid, 

I  pray  that  of  God’s  love  the  bands 
May  keep  thee  pure  and  fair  and  staid.” 

The  same  simplicity  and  subjectivity,  and  the  like  indi¬ 
viduality,  mark  Heine’s  little  poem,  “Thou  Lovely  Fisher 
Maid  ” : — 

”  Thou  lovely  flsher  maid. 

Thy  craft  draw  here  to  land ; 

Come,  sit  as  in  a  glade. 

And  talk  we,  hand  in  hand. 

“  Lay  on  my  heart  thine  head. 

And  fear  thee  here  no  more; 

Thy  trust  as  free  from  dread 
As  when  thee  billows  bore! 

“  My  heart  is  like  the  sea. 

Hath  storm  and  ebb  and  flood. 

And  many  pearls  there  be 
In  its  fair  deeps — wide-strowed.” 

Other  poems  by  Heine  exhibit  his  power  of  portraiture, 
and  of  graphically  giving  a  story  in  the  fewest  words.  But 
we  forbear  to  quote,  for  others  must  be  spoken  of  who  are 
less  known  than  Heine.  Heine  has  much  to  be  forgiven 
him.  But  we,  in  judging  him,  have  also  much  to  remem¬ 
ber.  Foolish,  passionate,  irreverent,  lacking  in  wisdom 
and  truly  normal  development,  he  certainly  was,  but  not 
even  these  things  need  blind  us  to  the  beauties  of  his  poet- 
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ry.  The  same  Heine  it  was  who,  when  he  took  to  dis¬ 
coursing  on  “  Religion  and  Philosophy,”  could  speak  so 
exquisitely  of  the  Bible  as  to  say,  “  He  that  has  lost  his 
God  can  find  Him  again  in  this  Book,  and  towards  him 
who  has  never  known  Him  it  wafts  the  breath  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Word.”  He  died  “  believing  in  one  sole  God.” 

Of  recent  German  lyrical  poets,  none  has  been  more 
popular  than  Phninanuel  Geibel,  Germany’s  greatest  lyrical 
poet  since  Heine.  Geibel’s  elev^ation  of  thought  and  sen¬ 
timent  are  as  conspicuous  as  the  grace  and  harmony  of  his 
poems.  One  can  hardly  agree  with  the  somewhat  inap- 
preciative  estimate  of  Lichtenberger,  who  seems  to  find  it 
necessary  to  deny  them  religions  utility  and  poetic  wealth, 
in  order  to  magnify  Heine.  But  the  beauty  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Heine’s  poetry  have  no  need  that  injustice  be  done 
to  others.  Surely  such  a  ‘Prayer’ as  that  of  Geibel,  of 
which  in  its  Ghasel  form  I  subjoin  a  rendering,  does  not 
lack  in  spiritual  character,  or  poetic  power,  or  daring  the- 
istic'sentiment : — 

“  Lord,  whom  in  depth  of  heart  I  bear,  be 
Thou  with  me! 

Thou  Fort  of  grace  in  peace  and  plague,  be 
Thou  with  me! 

When  shine  of  summer  sun  the  cheek  of 
Rian  doth  brown. 

As  when  with  roses  fenc’d  in  youth,  be 
Thou  my  crown! 

Preserve  me,  Well  of  Joy!  lest  I  should 
Haughty  be. 

And  if  I  of  myself  despair,  be 
Thou  with  me! 

Thy  Spirit  to  me  give,  that  pure  my 
Song  may  be. 

And  that  no  word  may  e’er  accuse,  be 
Thou  with  me! 

Thy  blessing  be  as  Vine-dew!  Self  can 
Nothing  Ije; 

But  that  I  may  the  highest  dare,  be 
Thou  with  me! 
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O  Thou,  my  Consolation,  Strength,  and 
Sunlight  free. 

On  to  the  end  of  life’s  brief  day,  be 
Thou  with  me!  ” 

The  truth  is,  Geibel  can  on  occasion  be  as  heart-moving 
as  Heine,  as  perfect  in  poetic  form,  while  spotlessly  free  of 
the  sarcastic  and  frivolous  mockeries  which  so  often  mar 
the  brilliant  work  of  Heine.  This  on  “Remorse”  is  also 
Geibel’s,  and  has  a  touching  power  of  its  own : — 

"  Dark  was  the  night,  and  hot  the  air. 

To  rest  I  did  in  vain  repair, 

My  spirit  sad  and  sadder  grew: 

For  days  of  old  before  me  passed — 

In  one  long  train  they  swiftly  flew — 

And  from  their  flight  wailed  thus  at  last: 

“  ‘Thy  spring  thou  hadst,  and  didst  but  grieve, 

Salvation,  and  didst  not  believe. 

The  heart  which  for  true  love  was  given 
Thou  hast  on  show  and  trifle  spent: 

So  now  thy  soul  with  sorrow  riven 
In  deepest  loneliness  is  pent. 

“  ‘Thine  anxious  prayer  now  rends  the  air — 

Too  late,  too  late,  for  thee  to  share 
The  peaceful  rest  thou  else  hadst  known. 

Thy  heart  doth  loudly  thee  condemn.* 

Ah,  then,  my  face  on  pillow  thrown 
Poured  flood  of  tears  I  could  not  stem.” 

It  is  the  merit  of  Geibel  to  have  stood  for  spiritual  ideals 
in  the  midst  of  a  skeptical  generation,  and  to  have  voiced 
human  aspirations  after  the  Divine  in  forms  both  lovely 
and  pure.  One  more  instance  from  Geibel  must  suffice; 
it  is  a  rendering  of  his  poem  on  “  Sorrow  as  God’s  Mes¬ 
senger  ” : — 

‘‘  Ah!  Sorrow  is  God’s  messenger;  holy  words  of  solemn  measure 
Brings  it  to  us,  opening  softly  portals  of  deep-hidden  treasure. 

‘‘  But  alas!  our  errant  vision,  dust-l)edinimed  by  our  own  wantings. 
Cannot  see  the  tract  of  shadows  to  be  but  the  angel’s  hauntings. 

‘‘That  its  bitter  cup  should  save  us  seems  to  us  an  idle  fancy. 

And  its  meaning  sadly  missing,  hail  we  it  with  tears  of  frenzy. 
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‘  ‘  But  if  e’er,  in  heavenly  vesture,  that  same  angel  shall  have  fled  us, 
Swift  and  dazzling  then  the  glory  which  its  lustrous  head  will  shed  us. 

“Thro’  the  veil  will  then  break  forth  the  sheen  which  silver  wings  do 
carry, 

And  the  soul,  with  solemn  awe,  will  learn  what  Guest  did  with  it 
tarry.’’ 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that,  in  such  renderings,  we  have 
carried  over  the  force,  power,  and  point  of  the  originals, 
but  at  least  we  have  given  some  idea  of  the  quality  of  their 
lyrical  poetry.  Geibel  was,  it  may  be  added,  an  excellent 
verse  translator  of  English,  French,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Spanish  poets.  That  German  Apollo,  Heine,  excelled — 
and  it  was  a  developing  excellence — in  the  depth  and  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  his  lyrical  poetry  seized  and  voiced 
the  realities  of  experience.  Our  hearts  leap  up  to  find 
their  feelings  expressed  in  Heine  very  much  as  they  do  in 
the  case  of  Burns,  and  far  more  than  they  do  in  the  lyrics 
of  Shelley.  For  the  exquisite  beauty  of  Shelley’s  lyrics  is 
not  shot  through  with  the  element  of  reality.  Real  enough, 
no  doubt,  his  lyrical  materials  were  to  Shelley  himself,  but 
they  are  unsubstantial  to  us,  and  do  not  hold  men  to  the 
end  like  the  best  of  the  incomparable  Burns  and  the  inim¬ 
itable  Heine.  An  infinite  help  to  Heine  it  was  that  he 
would  perpetuate  the  work  of  those  mighty  liberators  of 
intellect,  Luther  and  Lessing,  and  that  he  saw  in  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  movement  “a  wholesome  reaction”  against  “the 
horrible  and  colossal  materialism  that  had  grown  up,  and 
had  overshadowed  all  spiritual  glory.”  Like  the  essential 
poet  he  was,  Heine  had  no  real  sympathy  with  a  Nil  ad- 
inirari  philosophy.  Geibel  has  augmented  his  own  poetic 
influence  by  linking  a  national  impulse  to  the  fine  melody 
of  his  strains.  But  it  is  the  spiritual  side  of  Geibel’s  poet¬ 
ry  which  has  lent  it  transfiguring  power  and  celestial  beau¬ 
ty,  even  when  viewed  side  by  side  with  the  ethereal  love¬ 
liness  of  Heine’s  poetry.  On  lower  and  more  human 
ground,  who  will  be  long  content  with  what  may  be  called 
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the  society  poetry  of  Moore  or  Beranger,  when  Burns  and 
Heine,  with  their  strong  natural  and  primary  instincts  and 
interests,  are  ever  with  us? 

Lenau,  generous-hearted  and  nature-loving,  was  sad  and 
unfortunate  in  his  life.  His  incurable  despondency  did 
not  keep  him  from  leaving  us  some  of  the  finest  lyrics  in 
modern  German  poetry.  This  poem  on  “The  Child’s 
Voice  ”  is  his : — 

“  A  sleeping  child!  be  still!  in  these  calm  features 
Can  Paradise  itself  be  brought  before  us; 

Sweetly  it  smiles,  as  heard  it  angel  chorus, 

Its  lips  bespeak  the  joys  of  heav’nly  creatures. 

“  Be  still,  O  World,  with  lies  so  loud  and  many, 

Disturb  not  thou  the  truth,  of  the  child’s  fair  dream! 

Let  me  hear  the  sounds  that  from  its  slumber  stream, 

Let  me  catch  a  grace  like  which  I  know  not  any. 

“Ah!  the  child,  that  recks  not  how  my  soul  is  moved. 

Hath,  by  its  darkling  murmurs,  brought  me  blessing — 
More  than  calm  of  rustling  wood  hath  blessing  proved: 

“  So  a  longing  hath  for  home  upon  me  come — 

More  than  when  the  rains  fell,  heath-refreshing. 

Or  when  far  bells  call’d  me  from  the  mountains  home.’’ 

Freiligrath  is  a  poet  marked  by  strong  political  tenden¬ 
cies,  but  gifted  with  the  highest  mental  energy  and  imag¬ 
inative  power.  Herwegh,  like  Freiligrath,  had  powerful 
political  instincts,  and  his  poems  also  are  marked  by  much 
vigor,  all  the  more,  perhaps,  from  being  political.  Polit¬ 
ical  strife  has,  however,  sometimes  diverted  poetry  in  Ger¬ 
many  from  its  true  course.  Hamerling,  who  stands  not 
always  at  his  highest,  has  a  brilliant  fancy  and  great  de¬ 
scriptive  power.  This  charming  madrigal,  “Many  a 
Dream,”  is  his: — 

“  Many  birds  have  fled. 

Many  flowers  have  bloomed. 

Many  clouds  have  sp)ed. 

Many  stars  been  doomed. 

From  rock  and  forest  fountain. 

Have  waters  many  stream’d. 

Dissolved,  too,  is  the  mountain 
Of  dreams  my  heart  hath  dream’d.’’ 
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These  poets,  with  other  lyrists  like  Scheffel,  Keller,  and 
Sturm,  are  sufficient  to  show  how  rich  has  been  the  recent 
lyrical  poetry  of  Germany.  The  best  productions  of  its 
recent  poetry  have  been  lyrical.  And  when  to  the  lyrics 
we  add  the  many  conspicuous  examples  of  excellent  narra¬ 
tive  poetry,  from  the  sonorous  strains  of  Freiligrath  on¬ 
ward,  we  see  how  little  justice  resides  in  the  judgment  that 
German  literature  ended  with  the  life  of  Goethe.  Because 
we  “open  our  Goethe,”  we  need  not  close  later  volumes  of 
lyric  verse.  Because  we  allow  Goethe  to  be  sovereign  of 
German  literature,  we  need  not  forget  the  after  poetry  to 
which  Goethe  has  given  form  and  classic  mold.  For  not 
a  little  of  that  poetry  has  been  beautiful  and  impressive, 
albeit  Heine  alone  since  Goethe  has  held  the  attention  of 
the  whole  of  Europe.  Besides,  who  can  doubt  how  much 
of  that  lyric  excellence  is  due  to  the  unapproached  great¬ 
ness  of  Goethe,  whose  lyrical  power  and  charm  are  unfad¬ 
ing?  Thus  it  has  fallen  out  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
for  it  had  been  impossible  that  German  poetry  should  de¬ 
cay  while  German  faith  and  idealism  remained,  and  came 
into  so  great  poetic  inheritance.  Too  much  fine  human¬ 
ism,  and  too  much  “wise  passiveness,”  remain  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  mind,  before  Nature  and  the  mysteries  of  existence, 
for  poetry  there  to  fade  or  fall.  Goethe  has  been  for  its 
creating,  transforming,  fertilizing,  not  for  its  extinction. 
He  put  upon  it  the  stamp  of  Hellenic  genius,  and  carried 
it  out,  beyond  the  Romantic  lights,  to  the  sanity,  health, 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Grecian  sky.  That  is  to  say,  his 
was  a  natural  classicism — leaning  wholly  on  genius  and 
Nature — which  left  a  literary  impress  on  his  land  which 
no  country  can  parallel.  But  we  are  free  to  confess,  while 
contending  for  justice  to  poetry  since  Goethe,  that  German 
literature  is  to-day  saved  by  hope — the  hope  of  an  era 
when  something  better  shall  arise  within  the  realm  of  po¬ 
esy  than  has  been  hers  since  Heine. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

THE  YEARS  OF  PLENTY  AND  THE  YEARS  OF 
FAMINE  IN  EGYPT. 

BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

The  account  of  the  seven  years  of  plenty  and  the  seven 
years  of  famine  during  which  Joseph  administered  the 
affairs  in  Egypt  receives  much  light,  and  becomes  more 
easily  credible,  from  a  study  of  the  physical  conditions 
which  determine  the  growth  of  crops  in  Egypt.  The  more 
one  studies  the  subject,  the  more  he  is  surprised  at  the  del¬ 
icacy  of  the  balance  of  physical  forces  which  annually  de¬ 
termines  the  prosperity  of  the  Egyptian  agriculturist.  A 
friend  with  whom  we  traveled  is  soon  to  publish  a  work 
upon  the  pyramids,  to  show  that  they  represent  a  series  of 
experiments  to  obtain  a  trustworthy  sun-dial  from  whose 
shadow  the  exact  date  of  the  winter  and  summer  solstices 
could  be  obtained,  and  that  this  object  was  at  last  attained 
in  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops. 

The  difficulty  and  the  importance  of  determining  this 
exact  point  of  time  each  year  are  not  generally  appreciated. 
Few  realize  how  much  we  owe  to  the  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  ancients  in  determining  the  exact  length  of 
the  year.  Since  this  is  approximately  365^  days,  the 
point  shifts  so  imperceptibly  that  long  observations  must 
have  been  required  to  ascertain  the  exact  period.  But  it 
was  especially  necessary  to  determine  this  in  Egypt,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  crops  might  be  sown  at  a  proper  time.  For, 
if  the  rotation  of  crops  each  year  can  be  properly  adjusted, 
two  crops,  and  sometimes  three,  can  be  secured ;  while,  if 
a  mistake  of  even  a  few  days  is  made  in  the  time  of  sow- 
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ing  the  first  crop,  the  second  one  would  be  imperiled,  and 
the  third  one  rendered  impossible.  Our  friend  suggested 
that  the  successive  years  of  plenty  and  famine  were  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  skill  with  which  the  right  time  for  sowing 
the  first  crop  was  determined  in  the  years  of  plenty,  and 
the  failure  to  observe  the  most  favorable  seedtime  in  the 
years  of  famine. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  can  be  easily  seen  that, 
when  population  has  reached  the  great  density  which  it 
evidently  had  in  Egypt,  where  the  margin  between  plenty 
and  want  was  so  narrow,  a  slight  mistake  in  astronomical 
observations  might  have  produced  a  series  of  disastrous 
years.  Indeed,  our  friend  further  suggested,  that  he  was 
not  sure  but  that  the  years  of  famine  were  produced  by  Jo¬ 
seph  on  purpose  to  secure  for  Pharaoh  the  nationalization 
of  the  land  whereby,  as  now  under  the  exact  justice  of 
English  rule,  the  distribution  of  water  could  be  regulated 
more  readily  by  the  central  authorities.  And  it  is  evident 
that,  where  dependence  is  had  upon  irrigation,  success  can 
be  obtained  only  by  the  strongest  form  of  centralized  gov¬ 
ernment. 

But,  apart  from  such  considerations,  there  are  certain 
physical  elements  in  the  problem  which  render  a  solution 
easy  without  involving  human  nature  in  such  questiona¬ 
ble  operations.  It  was  long  since  surmised  by  Sir  Robert 
Murchison,  even  before  the  lakes  of  Central  Africa  were 
discovered,  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  indicated  that 
Central  Africa  was  shaped  like  a  great  saucer,  in  which  the 
accumulating  waters  in  the  rainy  season  rising  a  few  feet 
would  serve  as  a  reservoir  to  secure  the  prolonged  high- 
water  which  was  necessary  for  the  fertility  of  Egypt. 

Now  we  know  that  this  is  the  case.  The  water  of  the 
rainy  season  accumulates  rapidly  in  the  great  central  lakes 
of  Africa,  but  it  can  pass  through  the  constricted  outlet 
only  in  a  limited  stream,  and  if  this  outlet  should  be  liable 
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to  obstructions,  it  might  occur  that  there  would  be  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  outflow  for  a  series  of  years,  followed  by  an  unu¬ 
sual  abundance  for  another  series  of  years,  and  then  a  still 
greater  deficiency  for  a  following  period.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  techni¬ 
cally  known  as  the  sudd  has  sometimes  collected  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  Nile  to  such  an  extent  as  to  obstruct  the 
flow  of  water  for  a  period,  and  produce  great  distress  in 
Lower  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  extreme  low  water  and  drought  which  existed  in  Egypt 
from  the  year  1071  b.c.  to  the  year  1064,  when  the  whole 
country  was  well-nigh  disorganized  through  the  effects  of 
the  famine.  An  inscription  in  an  island  near  the  First 
Cataract,  between  Assouan  and  Philae,  which  dates  proba¬ 
bly  from  the  third  century  b.  c.,  describes  a  famine  which 
occurred  about  3000  b.  c.  occasioned  by  successive  years  of 
low  water.  In  a.  d.  1106,  as  is  related  by  the  Arabic 
historian  Elmacin,  there  was  a  period  of  low  water 
which  caused  great  alarm  in  Egypt.  Whereupon  “the 
‘Sultan  of  Egypt’  sent  an  envoy  with  magnificent  pres¬ 
ents  to  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  begging  him  to  remove 
the  cause  of  the  Nile’s  failure  in  that  year,  and  so  save 
Egypt  from  the  horrors  of  famine.  The  Ethiopian  mon¬ 
arch  was  ultimately  persuaded  ‘to  suffer  a  dam  to  be 
opened  that  had  turned  the  river,  which,  taking  its  usual 
course,  rose  three  cubits  in  one  day.’  The  historian  re¬ 
cords  that  ‘  the  envoy  on  his  return  received  great  honors  ’ 
from  the  relieved  Egyptians.”  ^ 

In  the  year  1899  considerable  alarm  was  caused  by  the 
deficiency  of  water  coming  down  the  Nile.  In  a  letter  to 
the  TimeSy  Mr.  Willcocks,  the  eminent  English  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  irrigation  works  in  Egypt,  describes  the 
cause,  together  with  the  remedy,  in  the  following  words : — 


*  Quoted  by  Mr.  John  Ward,  in  Pyramids  and  Progress,  p.  265. 
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“  .  .  .  the  White  Nile  is  completely  closed  by  the  sudd^  and  the 
waters  are  wandering  over  the  immense  swamps  which  stretch  from  lati¬ 
tude  7  to  latitude  10.  The  failure  of  this  supply  in  the  summer  of  1900 
will  be  serious.  Now  England  holds  the  keys  of  the  Nile.  The  waten 
which  leave  the  Great  Lakes  are  considered  never  to  fall  below  18,000 
cubic  feet  per  second  (see  Sir  W.  Garstin’s  last  report  on  the  Soudan, 
published  by  the  Egyptian  Government).  The  discharge  at  Assouan, 
in  spite  of  the  additions  of  surface  and  subsoil  waters  from  the  Gazelle, 
the  Sobat,  the  Blue  Nile,  and  the  Atbara,  has  within  the  last  twenty-fire 
years  twice  fallen  as  low  as  7,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  may  again 
fall  as  low,  or  even  lower.  What  becomes  of  the  immense  body  of  water 
which  leaves  the  lakes?  After  passing  Lado,  the  White  Nile  splits  up 
into  numerous  branches  which  lose  themselves  in  the  swamps.  '•Divide 
el  Impera'  The  swamps  vanquish  the  Nile.  Now  if  a  very  small  expe¬ 
dition  were  to  find  its  way  to  Lado  via  Mombasa,  and  engage  laborers 
among  the  Bari  and  Madi  tribes,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  task 
to  close  the  heads  of  the  Bahr  Seraf  and  other  channels  which  leave  the 
right  bank  and  confine  the  water  to  the  Bahr-el-Jel)el,  which  passes  by 
Bor  and  Shaml^eh.  (Colonel  Martyr  says  the  sudd  is  thirty  miles  north 
of  Shambeh.  If  he  had  had  a  canal  engineer  with  him,  he  might  have 
cut  the  sudd  and  come  on  to  Khartoum.)  Once  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes  were  confined  to  one  channel  they  would  be  able  to  account  for 
any  amount  of  sudd.  No  attem])t  has  ever  been  made  to  cut  the  sudd 
with  the  aid  of  the  current.  This  is  the  true  way  to  do  it,  looked  at  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  hydraulic  engineer.  Once  the  sudd  is  removed, 
it  will  be  easy,  with  the  aid  of  a  dredger  and  willows,  to  confine  the  water 
permanently  to  one  channel,  because  it  is  muddy  for  three  months  in  the 
year.  Willows  will  have  to  be  imported,  as  none  are  to  be  found  in  the 
White  Nile  or  the  Gazelle  river;  and  very  possibly  it  is  owing  to  their 
absence  from  these  regions  that  the  swamps  have  become  so  unman¬ 
ageable.” 

Since  tlii.s  letter  of  Mr.  Willcocks’.s,  Lord  Cromer’s  re¬ 
port  for  the  year  1900  on  the  “Condition  of  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan”  gives  further  interesting  and  significant  informa¬ 
tion.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  surface  of  Lake  Vic¬ 
toria  Nyanza  had  fallen  from  3  feet  2  inches  in  1898  to  i 
foot  7  inches  in  1900,  and  that  Major  Peake  was  making 
good  progress  in  removing  the  sudd  by  cutting  it  up  in 
large  blocks;  but 

“  instead  of  sudd  being,  as  had  been  supposed,  a  tangle  of  weeds  floating 
on  the  water  and  descending  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  it  proved  in 
most  cases  to  be  a  mass  of  decayed  vegetation,  papyrus  roots,  and  earth, 
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much  resembling  peat  in  consistency,  and  compressed  into  such  solidity 
by  the  force  of  the  current  that  men  could  walk  over  it  everywhere,  and 
even  elephants  could,  in  places,  cross  it  without  danger.  One  block  in 
the  Bahr-el-jabel,  140  miles  south  of  Lake  No,  is  twenty -five  miles  long. 
Another  fifty-two  miles  south  is  fifty-three  miles  long.  In  both  instances 
the  true  channel  of  the  river  is  blocked  by  sudd^  and  it  now  follows  a 
false  channel;  in  the  former  instance  it  passes  through  a  series  of  broad 
shallow  lakes.”  * 

In  view  of  these  lake  reservoirs  in  Central  Africa,  and 
of  the  readiness  with  which  their  outlets  may  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  obstructed,  successive  years  of  plenty  and  of  famine 
in  Egypt  no  longer  seem  a  mystery.  The  real  mystery  of 
the  Bible  account  connected  with  the  events  of  Joseph’s 
career  is  the  supernatural  revelation  made  to  him,  which, 
being  itself  a  miracle,  elevated  the  whole  transaction  into 
the  realm  of  the  miraculous.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  biblical  account  is  not  compromised  by  any  doubt¬ 
ful  references  to  supernatural  agency  in  the  production 
either  of  the  years  of  plenty  or  of  famine.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  easily  imagine  the  progress  of  events  to  have  been 
something  as  follows. 

The  Great  Lake  Victoria,  which  forms  the  principal 
reservoir  for  the  regulation  of  the  flood  of  the  Nile,  has  an 
area  of  40,000  square  miles,  being  about  twice  as  large  as 
Lake  Huron.  A  gradual  obstruction  of  the  outlet  which 
should  cause  its  surface  to  rise  a  few  feet  in  the  course  of 
time,  would  ‘greatly  enlarge  its  surface  by  flooding  the 
marshy  tracts  on  either  side,  and  thus  store  up  an  immense 
amount  of  water,  compared  with  which,  that  to  be  ponded 
back  by  the  dam  which  the  Egyptian  government  is  now 
building  at  Assouan,  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle.  That,  to 
be  sure,  raises  the  water  at  Philae  sixty  feet,  and  sets  it 
back  up  the  river  to  a  distance  of  150  miles;  but,  as  the 
river  is  not  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  its  total  surface 
is  scarcely  over  forty  square  miles,  that  is,  one-thousandth 


1  Nature,  1901,  July  25,  p.  318. 
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part  of  the  surface  of  the  Victoria  Lake.  A  rise  of  two  or 
three  feet,  therefore,  in  the  great  lake  would  store  an  al¬ 
most  incalculable  amount  of  water. 

To  produce  the  results  described  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  Joseph,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  the  main 
outlet  at  length  became  so  clogged  with  sudd  that  the 
overflow  opened  up  a  fresh  channel  on  one  side,  which,  by 
rapidly  enlarging  itself,  would  let  down  an  abnormal 
amount  of  water  for  a  series  of  years,  and  so  supply  the 
conditions  of  successive  years  of  plenty.  At  length  these 
channels  became  again  filled  with  sudd^  thus  obstructing 
the  water  and  causing  years  of  famine  below,  until  the  res¬ 
ervoir  had  again  filled  up  with  water  and  the  channel 
could  readjust  itself  in  more  permanent  form.  This  suc¬ 
cession  of  events  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  as  taking  place 
in  conformity  with  the  foreordained  conditions  existing  in 
the  region.  Indeed,  so  natural  does  the  succession  of 
events  recorded  now  seem,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  per¬ 
ceived  and  believed,  upon  as  small  amount  of  evidence  as 
that  which  would  establish  the  occurrence  of  any  ordinary 
event.  The  Nile  itself  is  a  wonderful  illustration  of  the 
complicated  character  of  Divine  Providence.  The  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  small  section  of  that  wonder  to  a  divinely  chosen 
agent,  such  as  Joseph  was,  in  the  training  of  the  chosen 
people,  is  as  easy  to  believe  as  anything  else  which  is  su¬ 
pernatural. 
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ARTICLE  XII. 

AN  OBERLIN  INTERPRETER  OF  ALBRECHT 
RITSCHL.' 

BY  THB  REVEREND  A.  A.  BERLE,  D.D. 

President  Fairchild,  in  an  interesting  conversation 
with  the  present  writer  a  few  years  ago,  said,  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  revival  of  apriorism  in  philosophy, 
and  a  new  emphasis  upon  supernaturalism — possibly  with 
the  meaning  of  mysticism — in  religion,  especially  in  Chris¬ 
tian  preaching.  This  remark  was  induced,  without  doubt, 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  experience  doctrine  and  the  ac¬ 
centuation  of  Christian  experience  as  the  terminus  a  quo 
in  Christian  theological  thought.  The  remark  is  even 
truer  to-day  than  it  was  when  it  was  uttered ;  and,  before 
we  see  the  hoped-for  epoch  of  new  life  in  the  Christian 
churches,  and  the  desired  awakening  of  spiritual  feeling,  it 
is  safe  to  say,  that  in  some  form  there  will  be  a  revival  of 
the  a  priori  method  in  the  thought  of  theologians  and  of 
the  dogmatic  method  in  Christian  preaching.  All  the 
signs  of  the  times  seem  to  point  to  this  conclusion  with  un¬ 
mistakable  clearness. 

It  was  the  late  Dean  Everett  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  who  remarked,  in  his  essay  on  the  “Distinctive 
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Mark  of  Christianity,”  that  “  the  truth  of  history  may  be 
violated  by  too  much  catholicity  as  truly  as  by  too  great 
exclusiveness,”  and,  after  pointing  out  the  distinctive  mis¬ 
sion  of  Greece  in  sculpture  and  the  necessity  of  regard  for 
perspective,  says,  “there  is  no  reason  why  the  highest  form 
of  religion  should  not  proceed  from  one  portion  of  the 
world  (i.e.  human  race),  than  why  the  highest  art  should 
not  proceed  from  a  special  people.”  And  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  points  out  a  fact,  which  apparently  much  of  the 
thought  of  to-day  seems  to  overlook,  that,  having  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  high-water  mark  of  religious  development 
has  been  found  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  human  race,  it 
is  not  needful  in  the  interest  of  a  supposititious  catholicity 
to  tear  up  and  work  over,  every  time  .somebody  thinks  he 
would  like  to  see  the  thing  done,  the  great  established  facts 
of  the  religious  life  of  that  favored  part  of  the  human  race 
in  which  the  highest  point  of  development  and  religious 
expression  has  been  reached. 

The  historical  method  of  criticism  and  investigation  has 
certainly  wrought  great  and  wonderful  results  since  it  first 
began  its  work,  and  has  laid  Christian  theology  under 
deep  and  lasting  obligations.  It  may  be  said  to  have  en¬ 
grafted  into  the  consciousness  and  thought  of  the  church 
certain  moods  of  insight  and  certain  methods  of  approach 
which  will  be  permanent.  Historical  science  has  achieved 
the  greatest  victories  of  the  last  century  of  development, 
great  as  the  victories  in  other  departments  of  human  effort 
have  been.  And  the  effect  of  all  this  has  been,  that  we 
now  have,  as  the  preliminary  work  of  almost  every  science, 
the  history  of  the  science  to  master,  before  we  can  be  said 
to  be  ready  for  the  science  itself.  This  is  well.  But  there 
needs  to  be  a  qualification  and  a  caution  suggested,  in  the 
use  of  the  historic  method,  which,  while  not  valid  against 
the  method  itself,  is  none  the  less  extremely  necessary  for 
the  right  use  of  doctrines  and  documents  alike.  This  is. 
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that  what  we  call  historical  interpretation  is,  after  all,  the 
mind  of  the  historian  acting  upon  and  analyzing  the  facts 
which  are  set  before  him. 

Historical  interpretation  involves  all  the  errors,  all  the 
pitfalls,  all  the  prejudices,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  misin¬ 
formation  and  misinterpretation,  that  lie  in  the  nature  of 
fallible  humanity.  The  historic  method  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  infallibility.  When  one  sees  the  enormous 
fund  of  assumption  which  accompanies  the  use  of  histori¬ 
cal  science  in  the  realm  of  theology,  for  example,  to-day, 
one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  use  which  used  to  be 
made  of  the  word  “science”;  when  to  say  “Science  says,” 
was  somehow  to  give  the  impression  that  the  last  word  was 
being  spoken,  and  that  the  human  reason  and  all  interrog¬ 
ative  instincts  were  at  once  to  surrender  to  the  thing  which 
“Science”  was  supposed  to  say.  The  term  “evolution” 
has  had  a  similar  “run,”  to  use  a  theatrical  phrase,  in  the 
thinking  of  the  world.  Theologians  are  prone  to  use  “his¬ 
toric  method  ”  in  much  the  same  way.  Now  against  the 
right  use  of  the  historic  method  we  have  nothing  to  urge. 
Indeed,  the  historic  method  is  among  the  most  useful  and 
powerful  adjuncts  of  theological  investigation.  But  let  us 
not  be  misled  by  it.  History  when  interpreted  is  merely 
the  opinion — good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  as  the  case  may 
be — of  the  historian. 

The  need  of  this  injunction  in  the  matter  of  biblical  the¬ 
ology  is  peculiarly  pressing.  When,  for  example,  by  the 
historic  method,  certain  documents  of  the  New  Testament 
are  alleged  to  be  invalidated  and  their  authority  destroyed 
or  vitiated,  one  can  readily  see  what  will  happen,  if,  when 
endeavoring  to  work  out  a  system  of  doctrine,  the  previous 
question  is  constantly  urged  as  an  indisputable  fact.  Thus, 
a  doctrine  being  under  discussion,  some  one  cites  a  text 
from  St.  John,  and  immediately  the  historian  claims  that 
the  Gospel  does  not  belong  to  St.  John ;  if  this  assumption 
VOL.  Lix.  No.  233.  12 
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is  to  stand  as  history,  biblical  theology  stands  in  a  fair 
way  to’drop  into  the  hands  of  text-mongers  and  others  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  great  sweeping  movements  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  who  are  thus  utterly  incapable 
of  measuring  the  validity  of  the  doctrine,  whatever  its 
biblical  basis.  We  cannot  consent  to  have  mere  text-in¬ 
vestigators  tell  us  what  history  is.  Language  is  represent¬ 
ative  of  humanity  as  a  whole,  quite  as  truly  as  it  is  of 
grammar  and  race  connections. 

And  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  all  language  there  is  a 
very  considerable  admixture  of  the  a  priori  element.  In 
other  words,  the  theologian  must  be  historian,  but  very 
much  more.  He  must  be  textualist,  but  very  much  be¬ 
sides.  And  he  will  sacrifice  the  value  of  his  calling, 
and  the  only  hope  of  his  appealing  in  a  thorough  way  to 
the  perpetually  recurring  aspects  of  human  thought  and 
experience,  if  he  ties  himself  to  the  chariot-wheels  of  any 
specialist,  be  he  historian  or  otherwise.  That  this  is  no 
illusion  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  many  Unitarian  ministers 
of  New  England  now  decline  to  be  called  “Christian”  min¬ 
isters,  but  call  themselves  ministers  of  “religion.”  They 
are,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  correct  in  their  particu¬ 
lar  situation  to  make  the  distinction.  But  the  Christian 
minister  stands  in  a  totally  different  relation,  not  merely 
to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  but  to  the  sciences  which  are  the 
instruments  of  its  correct  and  helpful  interpretation.  The 
conspicuous  danger  everywhere  evident,  in  the  historic 
method,  is  that  which  Dean  Everett  so  clearly  pointed  out, 
“that  the  truth  of  history  may  be  violated  by  too  much 
catholicity  as  truly  as  by  too  great  exclusiveness.” 

This  thought  lies  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  evangelical  preacher  every  time  he  strikes  a  thorough¬ 
going  work  of  the  historico-theological  school.  He  has  no 
prejudices  against  it,  and  ought  to  have  none.  He  does 
not  fear  what  it  can  bring  forth  ;  for  his  own  Christian  ex- 
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perience,  and  his  constant  touch  with  the  text  of  the 
Scriptures  and  its  verification  in  the  experiences  and  life 
of  the  Christian  congregation,  will  make  him  secure  in 
what  he  knows  to  be  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  If 
there  is  one  criticism  which  the  present  writer  would  make 
upon  Professor  Swing’s  book,  it  is  that  every  time  he 
touches  this  point,  he  seems  to  be  afraid  that  the  evangel¬ 
ical  gospel  preacher  in  America  is  fearful  for  his  gospel, 
and  looks  only  with  suspicion  and  fear  upon  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  elucidations  which  are  novel  to  him.  Sixteen 
years  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  convince  us  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  spirit  of  the  American  ministry  is  con¬ 
spicuously  one  of  inclusive  catholicity.  If  it  errs,  it  errs 
in  this  direction.  But  let  us  hope  it  also  proves  all  things, 
and  tries  to  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 

Albrecht  Ritschl  stands,  in  a  peculiar  and  exceptional 
sense,  for  the  thorough  application  of  the  historic  method 
to  the  science  of  biblical  theology.  His  foremost  repre¬ 
sentative  and  disciple  is  Dr.  Adolf  Harnack,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Berlin.  There  are  many  others  who  could  not 
be  classed  in  theological  outlook  and  spirit  with  Harnack, 
hut  we  think  it  is  hardly  open  to  successful  dispute,  that 
Harnack  is  a  pretty  thoroughgoing  representative  Ritsch- 
lian.  That  school  of  Ritschlians  which  dissents  from  Har¬ 
nack,  and  does  not  share  his  conclusions,  may,  however, 
justly  find  shelter  under  the  name  of  the  great  theologian. 
And  when  the  two  extremes  of  Ritschlians  are  looked  up¬ 
on,  one  is  reminded  of  the  Great  Divide  of  the  Northwest, 
where  on  one  side  of  the  hill  the  streams  flow  northward, 
while  on  the  other  they  flow  south.  Ritschl  seems  to  have 
had  exactly  this  effect,  and  to  stand  in  this  relation  to  his 
followers  and  interpreters.  One  stream  of  influence  flows 
distinctly,  let  us  say,  northward,  into  the  frozen  regions  of 
glaciated  Socinianism,  while  the  other  flows  southward,  in¬ 
to  the  genial  warmth  and  liberating  grace  of  New  Testa- 
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ment  evangelicalism.  The  teacher  stands  there  like  the 
Great  Divide.  Both  streams  find  their,  to  them,  sufficient 
source  and  inspiration  in  him.  If  Ritschl  had  no  other 
claim  to  greatness,  he  would  acquire  it  in  the  tenacity  and 
the  loyalty  with  which  both  these  streams  of  thought  and 
interpretation  confess  their  allegiance  to  him.  And  both 
appear  to  be  as  ready  to  deny  the  validity  of  the  other,  as 
they  are  to  announce  and  support  the  greatness  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  himself. 

Professor  Swing  is  one  of  those  who  has  found  himself 
on  the  southward  side  of  the  slope,  and  who,  having  drunk 
deeply  from  the  water  that  flows  from  the  heights  above, 
and  being  in  the  warm  atmosphere  of  that  southland  of 
loyalty  and  love  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Redeemer  and  Saviour, 
finds  it  easy  to  attribute  to  Ritschl  all  that  evangelicalism 
holds  sweet  and  dear.  There  is  a  positive  pleasure, 
amounting  almost  to  fascination,  to  read  through  the  joy¬ 
ous  loyalty  of  these  pages.  Professor  Swing  does  more  in 
his  book  than  interpret  Ritschl, — he  reveals  himself;  and 
this  is  not  the  least  of  the  excellences  of  a  book  which 
every  Christian  pastor  in  America  ought  to  read.  He  has 
made  himself  so  at  one  with  the  Ritschlian  ideas,  as  he 
understands  them,  that  his  indignant  footnotes  on  those 
who  make  other  interpretations  than  his  own,  have  a  sort 
of  apostolic  fervor,  as  of  one  whose  master  rude  philistines 
are  about  to  steal  away  from  him.  Nor  is  this  pleasure 
lessened  by  certain  “Germanisms”  which  abound,  here  and 
there,  throughout  the  volume.  They  show  how  deeply  he 
has  steeped  himself  in  the  German  terminology,  and  per¬ 
haps  they  reveal  also  a  caution  in  using  terms  which  have 
already  a  content  on  this  side  of  the  water  which  is  not  co¬ 
equal  with  that  of  his  subject.  It  is  a  royal,  enthusiastic, 
and  high-minded  tribute  from  a  loving  disciple.  It  will 
be  understood  only  when  regarded  as  such.  This  not  only 
accounts  for  its  great  excellences,  but  it  also  vacates  criti- 
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cism  at  certain  points,  where  criticism  might  legitimately 
be  made. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  what  Professor 
Swing  says  in  his  preliminary  remarks  about  his  plan  and 
purpose  in  the  interpretation  and  presentation  of  Ritschl. 
He  says,  “  We  are  to  seek  what  Ritschl  stood  for  in  his 
own  thought  and  purpose,  to  sketch  him  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  as  he  is.  The  true  student  of  history — and  may  we 
not  say  of  theology  also? — can  never  write  for  a  party.” 
But  in  the  very  next  paragraph,  apparently  conscious  that 
his  task  is  that  of  a  disciple,  rather  than  that  of  a  critical 
historian,  he  says,  “  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  critics, 
therefore,  I  shall  seem  to  be  an  advocate,  while  from 
Ritschl’s  own  point  of  view  I  shall  be  attempting  to  do 
only  the  work  of  a  sympathetic  expounder  [the  italics  are 
ours].”  This  is  precisely  the  point.  Sympathetic  exposi¬ 
tion  in  most  men  is  so  like  discipleship,  that  the  difference 
can  rarely  be  detected.  But  we  have  no  reproach  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Swing  in  this  attitude.  Our  own  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  historical  interpretation,  expressed  again  and  again  in 
this  review,  is,  that  only  a  disciple,  a  sympathetic  ex¬ 
pounder  if  you  please,  can  give  us  a  true  picture  of  the 
master.  Is  there  a  better  definition  of  a  disciple’s  presen¬ 
tation  of  his  master’s  views,  than  to  call  it  a  “sympathetic 
exposition”?  We  think  not.  It  is  in  this  very  fact  that 
the  great  charm  of  Professor  Swing’s  book  lies.  And  we 
think  he  comes  nearer  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and  the 
truth  too,  let  ns  say,  for  this  very  reason.  Tliis  is  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dicta  of  historical  science  quite,  but  it  is  in 
accord  with  the  verdict  of  mankind  every wliere  and  al¬ 
ways.  It  is  a  safe  appeal  from  history  to  man,  who  makes 
it.  “We  need,”  says  Professor  Swing,  “not  only  the  ana¬ 
lytical  spirit,  but  we  need  it  sympathetically  directed,” 
which  is  precisely  the  point.  True  historical  interpreta¬ 
tion  requires  “sympathetic  direction”  in  the  interest  of 
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truth.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hux¬ 
ley  on  Christian  theology  are  worth  nothing. 

The  true  and  inexorably  faithful  test  of  every  system  of 
Christian  theology  lies  in  its  doctrine  of  sin.  And  it  is  the 
faithful  test  that  it  is,  because  the  greatness  of  salvation  and 
the  greatness  of  the  Saviour  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
conception  of  sin  and  guilt  in  the  heart  of  the  believer.  It 
may  be  claimed  that  it  is  as  true  in  theological  reasoning 
and  thinking  as  it  is  in  practical  life,  that  he  will  love 
most  to  whom  most  has  been  forgiven.  The  concomitant 
thought  to  this  is,  that  where  the  knowledge  of  sin  is  clear 
and  penetrating,  and  where  the  conception  of  guilt  is  vivid 
and  disturbing,  the  grasp  upon  the  nature  and  power  of 
the  Redeemer  will  be  correspondingly  clear  and  satisfying. 
The  judgment  of  the  Christian  world  on  this  point  is  so 
absolute  and  so  final  that  it  is  not  open  to  question.  Where 
sin  did  abound,  grace  did  much  more  abound,  is  not  merely 
a  Pauline  argument.  It  is  a  descriptive  .statement  of 
Christian  history  and  experience.  On  this  account  the 
Christian  preacher  always,  and  the  wise  theologian  usually, 
asks  himself,  “What  view  does  he  hold  of  sin?  How  will 
men  sinning  against  God  receive  his  interpretation  of  their 
acts,  and  what  are  the  natural  effects  to  be  looked  for  if 
the  doctrine  as  he  presents  it,  is  accepted,  and  made  a  rule 
of  life?” 

We  think  this  a  thoroughly  reasonable  and  natural 
gateway  to  a  sound  and  evangelical  system  of  doctrine. 
We  think  the  New  Testament  places  the  emphasis  upon 
this,  as  the  primary  presupposition  of  the  gospel.  His 
name  shall  be  called  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  the  people 
from  their  sins !  This  is  the  practical  working  out  of  the 
gospel  everywhere  and  always.  He  is  not  called  Jesus  for 
that  he  shall  give  them  a  correct  view  of  life,  or  for  that 
he  shall  reveal  to  them  the  glories  which  he  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  but  for  that  he  shall  save  the 
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people  from  their  sins.  And  this,  again,  not  because  of 
the  sin  per  se,  but  because  in  the  sin  lies  also  the  sinner’s 
thought  of  God,  his  view  of  life  and  the  world.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  this  has  been  stigmatized  as  the  police- 
court  view  of  the  world.  But  it  was  exactly  this  police- 
court  view  of  the  world  which  made  the  revelation  of 
Christ  a  necessity. 

No  Saviour,  certainly  no  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  required  for  a  supreme-court  view  of  the 
world.  Cultivated  lawyers,  erudite  and  skilled  counsel, 
great  libraries,  silken  gowns,  plaintiffs  who  represent  great 
wealth,  power,  and  influence,  and  defendants,  not  less  opu¬ 
lent  and  full  of  strength  and  might,  do  not  afford  the  ma¬ 
terials  out  of  which  one  would  naturally  draw  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  world  into  which  God  sent  his  Son  as  Re¬ 
deemer  and  Lord.  But  the  police  court  does  just  this. 
The  drunkard,  staggering  in  pain  and  wretchedness  and 
misery,  the  debauchee  in  nakedness  and  shame,  the  liber¬ 
tine,  the  gambler,  the  sodden  victims  of  passion,  whether 
of  mind  or  belly, — these  do  suggest  the  imagery  and  the 
status  quo  a7ile  of  the  Incarnation.  And  it  needs  no  par¬ 
ticularly  subtle  analysis  to  transfer  these  characteristics 
from  the  befouled  atmosphere  of  the  police-court  room  to 
the  gilded  palaces,  where  the  same  things  under  more  re¬ 
fined  conditions  pass  under  different  sociological  classifica¬ 
tion,  but  remain,  as  before,  the  “  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the 
fulfillment  thereof.”  It  is  for  this  that  the  nature  of  its 
doctrine  of  sin  is  so  fundamental  in  any  system  of  doctrine. 
It  may  glow  with  the  beauty  and  admirableness  of  the 
Saviour,  and  the  admiration  of  some  men  is  still  greater 
than  the  worship  of  others.  It  may  have  great  encomiums 
for  the  church,  and  may  abound  in  philanthropies  and  be¬ 
nevolences;  but  the  true  Christian  preacher  will  always 
ask  what  it  teaches  of  sin,  because  that  tells  precisely  what 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  eulogies  of  Christ  and  the  admi- 
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rations  and  philanthropies  which  accompany  them.  We 
were  therefore  specially  anxious  to  see  what  Professor 
Swing  had  to  give  us,  as  the  Ritschlian  doctrine  of  sin,  and 
to  this  point  alone  we  must  confine  our  criticism  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  Our  view-point  of  the  whole  system  will  inevit¬ 
ably  take  its  coloring  from  our  estimate  of  Ritschl’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  sin. 

Now  let  us  adopt  the  rule  of  procedure  which,  according 
to  Professor  Swing,  Ritschl  himself  lays  down  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  positive  element  of  a  Christian  theology. 
“  The  theology,”  says  he  “  which  is  to  set  forth  the  authen¬ 
tic  content  of  the  Christian  religion  in  a  positive  form,  has 
to  obtain  the  same  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  from  no  other  source.”  This  is  a  simple,  straightfor¬ 
ward,  and  thoroughly  intelligible  rule.  Moreover,  it  is 
one  which  almost  any  man  can  practically  apply,  and  that 
without  much  technical  training.  The  New  Testament 
grew  out  of  the  Christian  experience  of  redeemed  men; 
and  their  recital  of  their  experience,  being  originally  the 
norm  of  Christian  experience,  became,  with  the  repeated 
confirmations  of  it,  finally  the  rule  of  judgment,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  the  corrective  authority,  for  the  normative  original 
attitudes  of  the  mind  and  heart  toward  Christ  as  Saviour 
and  Redeemer.  To  the  New  Testament,  then,  we  will  go 
for  certain  characteristic  examples  of  its  idea  and  estimate 
of  sin.  And  then,  by  the  side  of  these  we  will  place  the 
presentation  of  Ritschl’s  doctrine  of  sin  as  interpreted  by 
Professor  Swing. 

Let  us  first  look  upon  the  striking  elements  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus  on  this  subject,  especially  upon  those  which 
point  out  the  contrast  between  righteousness  and  sin  with 
greatest  clearness.  The  vocabulary  alone  will  tell  the 
story.  In  the  course  of  his  public  ministry,  the  epithets 
Jesus  applied  to  the  sinners  of  his  generation  are  singularly 
bold,  vigorous,  and  memorable.  Here  is  a  list  of  them,  in 
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part :  hypocrites,  adulterers,  liars,  thieves,  ravening  wolves, 
dogs,  swine,  false  prophets,  persecutors,  faith-breakers, 
blasphemers,  corrupt,  unclean,  evil  thinkers,  fornicators, 
murderers,  false  witnesses,  faithless,  perverse,  vipers,  be¬ 
trayers,  and,  by  implication  direct  and  indirect,  many  more. 
Now  these  are  the  words  which  Jesus  used.  They  are  not 
the  inventions  of  theologians,  they  are  not  the  property  of 
any  system.  They  are  the  necessary  background  to  the 
motive  and  purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  revelation  of 
his  Son  and  that  Son’s  sacrificial  death  for  the  salvation  of 
man,  as  given  by  Jesus  himself. 

All  these  things,  according  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  pro¬ 
ceed  out  of  the  heart.  This,  then,  is  the  state  of  things 
into  which  the  love  of  God  projected  the  Redeemer.  This 
is  the  Son  of  God’s  own  description  of  what  he  felt  himself 
sent  to  remove.  And  that  there  might  be  no  ambiguity  as 
to  the  characteristic  product  of  the  sinful  heart,  he  noted 
these  things.  No  man  who  is  familiar  with  the  ills  of  the 
modern  world  will  venture  to  assert  that  this  language  is 
not  as  descriptive  to-day  of  the  characteristic  output  of  the 
sinful  heart,  as  it  was  then.  All  these  are  the  normal 
fruits  of  sin.  I  have  purposely  chosen  words  which  occur 
in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  alone.  If  we  extend  the  inquiry 
into  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  shall 
find  many  more.  But  what  we  are  anxious  to  know,  as 
Christian  preachers  and  theologians,  is,  what  Jesus’  own  idea 
of  the  sinful  world  was,  and  hence  his  conception  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  work  of  those  who  are  outside  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Nor  must  it  be  inferred  that  Jesus’  discourses  do  not  con¬ 
tain  allusions  and  attacks  upon  the  sinful  heart,  when  it 
does  not  manifest  itself  in  these  more  hideous  forms  of 
crime  and  wrong.  His  rebuke  to  the  rich  young  man, 
his  reproach  of  the  spiritual  ignorance  of  Nicodemus,  are 
no  less  incisive  and  searching,  than  these,  though  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  them  were  not  personally  so  repugnant. 
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Now,  from  all  these  the  framing  of  a  doctrine  of  sin  is 
not  very  difficult,  and  St.  Paul  very  promptly  and  effect¬ 
ively  accomplished  it  in  his  doctrine  of  sin.  The  latter’s 
assertion  of  the  universality  of  sin  and  the  general  con¬ 
demnation  of  God  and  the  necessary  alliance  in  rebellion 
against  God  of  all  sinners,  the  utter  unreliability  of  the 
flesh  and  the  constant  war  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  the 
natural  man  and  the  spiritual  man,  are  all  so  very  familiar 
that  to  mention  them  brings  at  once  to  mind  the  Pauline 
conception.  Now  the  Pauline  formulation  of  the  doctrine 
of  sin,  while  it  is  true,  as  Professor  Gould  says,  that  he 
rationalizes  it  and  to  some  extent  accomplishes  a  revolution 
in  the  thought  of  Judaism,  nevertheless  remains  planted 
always  and  everywhere  upon  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  terms  chosen  above,  and  these  expressions 
are  all  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  let  it  be  noted.  With¬ 
out  these  descriptive  terms,  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  sin 
never  could  have  been  framed.  So  that  when  we  have  the 
assertion,  that  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God,  and  that  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one, 
we  have  again  more  than  a  Pauline  argument ;  we  have  a 
statement  of  the  natural  and  habitual  attitude  of  the  human 
heart  until  moved  upon  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  self-surren¬ 
der  to  (iod  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Turning  now  to  Professor  Swing’s  presentation  of 
Ritschl’s  doctrine,  we  are  impressed,  first  of  all,  with  its 
lack  of  positiveness;  that  is,  positiveness  in  its  announce¬ 
ment  of  sin  as  the  voluntary  act  of  the  free-will  directed 
against  the  purpose  and  the  will  of  God.  Otto  Ritschl  is 
quoted,  indeed,  as  saying,  “Now  Ritschl  understands  sin 
as  the  opposite  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  is  conceived  of 
in  the  later  editions  according  to  the  double-sidedness  of 
the  Christian  ideal  of  life :  first  in  adherence  to  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  doctrine  as  religious  defect,  that  is,  as  lack  of 
reverence  and  confidence  in  God,  and  second  as  the  direc- 
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tion  of  the  will  of  man  against  the  right.”  Now  this  is  all 
true  enough.  But  in  his  adherence  to  what  he  calls  ‘‘the 
Reformation  doctrine  as  religious  defect,”  he  shows  most 
clearly  the  bent  of  his  doctrine  of  sin,  which  begins  not 
with  the  positive  quality  of  rebellion  against  God,  the  di¬ 
rect  antagonism  of  the  sinning  soul  against  the  Father, 
but  with  ‘‘religious  defect,”  which  means,  as  interpreted 
later  on,  ignorance.  Now  this  is  the  real  complaint  which 
is  to  be  lodged  against  the  Ritschlian  doctrine  of  sin,  name¬ 
ly,  that  it  emphasizes  the  aspect  of  sin  which  is  defect 
as  against  that  aspect  which  is  accentuated  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  is  rebellion  and  revolt  against  the  will 
of  God.  Ritschl,  indeed,  recognizes  the  latter,  but  his 
emphasis  is  on  the  former;  and,  indeed,  so  much  on  the 
former,  tliat  the  latter  substantially  disappears  in  practical 
effect  and  influence. 

Again  .says  Ritschl,  speaking  of  sin  as  a  religious  con¬ 
ception,  “Now  sin  is  the  opposite  of  good,  in  so  far  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  indifference  to  or  distrust  of  God.  It  is  self- 
seeking,  and  directs  itself  toward  the  blessings  of  a  subor¬ 
dinate  nature,  without  taking  into  view  their  subordina¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  good.  Sin  does  not  deny  the  good 
altogether,  but,  inasmuch  as  it  runs  counter  to  the  subor¬ 
dination  of  temporal  blessings  to  the  good,  it  is  practically 
opposition  to  the  good.”  Now  against  this  there  is  not  a 
single  word  of  reproach  to  be  uttered.  But  let  us  ask  our¬ 
selves  candidly.  Is  this  the  form  and  mode  of  approach  of 
the  distinctively  Christian  theologian  to  the  question  of 
sin?  Does  this  make  upon  us  the  impression  of  the  preach- 
of  Jesus  as  depicted  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  for  ex¬ 
ample?  Do  not  these  temporizing  phrases  “in so  far”  and 
“inasmuch,”  and  the  conclusion  opposition  to 

the  good,”  give  one  a  sense  of  sin  which  is  calculated  to 
make  the  man  who  is  wasting  his  life,  and  running^coun- 
ter  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Bible 
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and  in  his  own  conscience,  feel  that,  after  all,  sin  is  not  a 
matter  that  calls  for  very  prompt  attention  and  disposi¬ 
tion?  Is  there  not  here  a  very  striking  contrast  between 
the  immediateness  and  the  searchingness  of  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  and  the  mild  flavor  of  academic  argumentation 
which  in  effect  controverts  the  New  Testament? 

And  note  again  the  qualifying  tone  of  this:  “Ritschl 
considers  ignorance  to  be  ‘an  essential  condition  to  the 
conflict  of  the  will  with  the  order  of  society  as  the  rule  of 
good,’  ”  but  hastens  to  add,  “  Ignorance  is  itself  not  the 
sufficient  ground  for  the  establishing  of  the  will  in  sin.” 
Now  this  is  a  gracious  concession.  And  again  we  cannot 
say,  that  Ritschl  has  left  out  any  essential  point  in  the 
doctrine  and  analysis  of  sin ;  but  can  it  not  be  said  with 
absolute  truthfulness,  that  the  emphasis  is  so  placed  that 
the  primary  ground  of  sin — the  rebellious  will,  the  revolt 
against  God — is  obscured  and  qualified  by  the  ignorance 
conception  to  such  a  degree  that  the  New  Testament  doc¬ 
trine  is  to  no  little  extent  nullified?  We  think  this  is  a 
fair  indictment  of  the  doctrine  even  as  Professor  Swing 
presents  it,  manifestly  its  most  evangelical  side. 

Stated  positively,  according  to  Professor  Swing,  the  doc¬ 
trine  is,  “In  so  far  as  men  as  .sinners  individually  or  alto¬ 
gether  are  objects  of  redemption  and  reconciliation,  pos.si- 
ble  through  the  love  of  God,  sin  is  judged  by  God  not  as  a 
final  determination  of  opposition  to  the  7'ecoj^nized  ivill  of 
God^  but  as  ignorance  and  therefore  forgivable.”  Now  all 
this  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have  been  previously  say¬ 
ing.  It  does  not  assert,  let  it  be  understood,  that  sin  is  ig¬ 
norance,  nor  that  ignorance  interprets  .sin  adequately;  but 
it  does  so  mix  up  the  element  of  ignorance  that  the  rebel¬ 
lion  of  the  will  against  God  is  hopelessly  obscured.  The 
particular  conception,  that  ignorance  must  be  presupposed 
if  the  sinner  is  to  be  in  the  category  “  forgivable,”  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  New  Testament  conception. 
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Paul  brings  this  out  with  downright  clearness  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  Romans.  Neither  mere  igno¬ 
rance,  nor  ignorance  at  all,  can  produce  sin. 

Moreover,  the  phrase  ‘‘final  determination  of  opposition” 
in  this  connection  is  utterly  misleading,  and  again  con¬ 
trary  to  the  New  Testament  idea.  All  sin  is  conceivable 
only  as  sin  when  it  has  in  it  the  element  of  “  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  opposition,”  or  are  we  to  hold  that  sin  is  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  thought  in  mind  to-day  that  it  is  going  to 
be  forgiven  to-morrow?  This  is  hopeless  moral  confusion. 
The  nature  of  sin  is  just  “the  final  determination  of  oppo¬ 
sition.”  To  the  degree  of  the  contrast,  in  the  sinner’s 
mind,  between  the  sin  and  its  corresponding  opposite  act 
of  righteousness,  it  is  just  this  final  determination.  That 
constitutes  it  sin.  And  if  the  career  were  ended  at  that 
point,  the  judgment  would  have  to  be  one  of  final  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  is  this  very  conception  which  moves  Christ  to 
urge  men  to  agonize  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.  It  is 
the  peril  and  the  shame  of  rebellion  against  God,  that  Je¬ 
sus  has  in  mind  in  all  sin.  And  let  us  add  the  glory  of 
the  gospel  is,  that  it  provides  forgiveness,  not  merely  for 
what  are  thus  called  sins  of  “ignorance,”  but  for  those 
which  are  recognized  as  rebellion  and  revolt  against  God, 
and  are  always  regretted  as  such.  It  would  be  a  poor  sal¬ 
vation  that  was  offered  to  a  sinning  world  which  alleged 
that  forgiveness  was  for  those  sins  only  which  we  could 
justly  or  truthfully  feel  were  sins  of  “ignorance.”  Men 
rarely  feel  deep  penitence,  and  are  rarely  moved  to  deep 
repentances,  for  sins  which  are  in  any  degree  chargeable 
to  their  lack  of  knowledge,  culture,  or  ethical  training. 
The  New  Testament  takes  little  account  of  such  sins,  even 
if  they  exist.  The  problem  of  known,  recognized,  brutal, 
persistent  rebellion  against  the  love,  providence,  and  be¬ 
nevolence  of  God,  is  astounding  and  appalling  enough  ap¬ 
parently  for  the  preaching  of  Jesus. 
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The  power  of  the  truth  lies  in  the  degree  of  the  contrast 
which  it  presents  to  falsehood.  Great  sinners  have  always 
magnified  their  Saviour,  and  great  faith  has  ever  followed 
great  skepticism  and  unbelief.  The  power  of  Christ  for 
salvation  is  always  revealed  in  the  greatness  of  sin  from 
which  he  rescues  men.  What  we  have  shown  to  be  the 
lassitude  of  Ritschl’s  sin  doctrine  in  a  general  way  per¬ 
vades  the  entire  system.  On  the  Socinian  slope  of  the 
stream  of  influence,  it  becomes  pure  subjectivism,  as  a 
number  of  critics  have  justly  alleged.  With  men  like  our 
author,  warm  and  deep  in  the  mighty  tide  of  evangelical 
ferver  and  conscious  grasp  upon  the  Redeemer  as  Master 
and  Lord,  the  negations  of  Ritschlianism  are  overborne  and 
sustained  by  the  power  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  the  disci¬ 
ples. 

But  having  said  all  this,  it  must  be  added,  that  Ritschl 
has  given  us  many  noble  and  uplifting  corrective  side¬ 
lights  upon  the  rigidity  and  stiffness  of  formal  and  purely 
objective  notions  of  redemption,  and  has,  in  his  emphasis 
upon  the  non-mechanical  elements  of  Christianity,  helped 
us  into  a  deeper  understanding  of  our  gospel.  Professor 
Swing  has  served  his  author  well  in  this  noble  book.  No 
man  with  a  warm  heart  or  an  open  mind  can  read  it  with¬ 
out  feeling  a  glow  of  enthusiasm,  in  which  one  wonders 
whether  the  subject  is  not  more  fortunate  in  his  expositor 
than  the  expositor  in  his  subject.  But  even  here  we  can 
accept  with  gratitude  and  hospitality  the  earnest  hearten¬ 
ing  discussion  of  the  great  themes  of  biblical  theology,  and 
the  light  which  is  shed  upon  them,  even  if  we  must  feel, 
as  the  present  writer  does  feel,  that  many  of  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  passages  spring  not  from  the  words  of  his  subject, 
but  from  the  quick  intelligence,  the  Christian  experience, 
and  the  full  knowledge  of  New  Testament  ideas  of  the 
author  himself.  We  are  glad  to  acknowledge  our  debt  to 
him. 
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Mrs.  Swing’s  translation  of  Ritschl’s  “Instruction  in  the 
Christian  Religion,”  a  beautiful  and  thoroughly  admirable 
piece  of  work,  may  well  accompany  her  husband’s  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Ritschlian  theology.  In  this  Ritschl  appears  at 
his  best ;  and  one  cannot  rise  from  its  perusal  without  a 
feeling  of  strength  and  encouragement  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  make  for  light  and  progress.  The  book  is  preemi¬ 
nently  one  which  the  students  in  our  theological  seminaries 
should  have  put  into  their  hands,  and  should  read  care¬ 
fully  ;  while  Christian  pastors  and  others  theologically  in¬ 
clined  will  have  in  Professor  Swing’s  book,  one  view  of  a 
great  peak  in  the  mountain  range  of  German  theological 
thought,  which  may,  and  probably  will,  stimulate  to  other 
and  further  investigations. 
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ARTICLE  XIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

WHY  DID  AMOS  PREDICT  THE  CAPTIVITY? 

The  conception  of  God  which  it  was  the  special  mission  of  Amos  to 
emphasize  was  his  justice.  The  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  during  which  this 
prophet  lived,  was  characterized  by  great  prosperity  in  Israel.  It  was  no 
less  conspicuous  for  its  immorality.  The  evils  that  frequently  accom¬ 
pany  circumstances  of  wealth — luxury,  injustice,  oppression,  etc.,— were 
particularly  prevalent.  A  .sense  of  security  and  ease  prevailed  in  the 
nation,  however,  for  were  they  not  Jehovah’s  own  people,  and  would  not 
he  protect  them  from  any  evil  that  might  threaten  them?  With  this 
thought  uppermost,  the  people  did  not  consider  it  anything  inconsistent 
to  keep  sinning  and  at  the  same  time  observing  their  religious  cere¬ 
monies.  Indeed,  they  seemed  to  be  unusually  diligent  in  their  attention 
to  these  ceremonies,  apparently  with  the  idea  that  this  would  offset 
any  displeasure  to  Jehovah  that  might  be  occasioned  by  their  sins.  Amos 
sees  the  hollowness  of  all  this.  Jehovah  is  a  God  of  justice,  and  can  be 
pleased  only  with  righteous  conduct.  Hence,  as  the  people  refuse  to 
abandon  their  sins,  Jehovah’s  wrath  must  be  visited  upon  them.  In  what 
form  shall  this  come?  Famine,  drought,  pestilence —but  all  these  are 
insufficient  to  bring  about  any  such  reformation  as  is  needed.  Hence,  as 
a  final  resort,  as  the  climax  of  the  disasters  which  he  predicts,  the  mind 
of  Amos  turns  once  and  again  to  one  remedy  which,  he  recognizes  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  will  alone  be  sufficient.  It  is  a  very  bitter 
medicine,  but  the  conditions  demand  nothing  less.  It  is  no  other  than 
the  captivity  of  the  whole  nation. 

But  what  was  there  in  this  particular  form  of  visitation  constituting  an 
appropriate  application  to  the  case  in  hand?  How  was  Amos  led  to  make 
his  declaration  in  this  particular  direction  ?  The  reply  to  this  question 
which  has  been  largely  accepted  by  recent  writers  is  in  the  direction  of 
that  given  by  Professor  George  Adam  Smith.  Professor  Smith,  in  his 
“  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,”  after  strongly  emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.  in  Israel,  and  laying  great  stress  on  the 
inffuence  of  Assyria  upon  prophecy,  applies  these  thoughts  to  Amos,  es¬ 
pecially  in  connection  with  his  exposition  of  chapter  iii.  3-8.  He  says:— 

‘‘The  prophet  then  is  made  sure  of  his  message  by  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  inward  convictions  of  his  soul  and  the  outward  events  of  the 
day.  When  these  walk  together,  it  proves  that  they  have  come  of  a 
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conitnon  purpose.  He  who  causes  the  events — it  is  Jehovah  himself, yhr 
shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city  and  Jehovah  not  have  done  it must  be  author 
also  of  the  inner  voice  or  conviction  which  agrees  with  them.  Who  then 
can  but  prophesy  ?  Observe,  again,  that  no  support  is  here  derived  from 
miracle;  nor  is  any  claim  made  for  the  prophet  on  the  ground  of  his 
ability  to  foretell  the  event.  It  is  the  agreement  of  the  idea  with  the 
fact,  their  evident  common  origin  in  the  purpose  of  Jehovah,  which 
makes  a  man  sure  that  he  has  in  him  the  word  of  God.” 

“The  greatest  of  the  events  with  which  Amos  and  his  contemporaries 
dealt  was  the  Assyrian  invasion.  .  .  .  The  prophets  observed  the  rise  of 
that  empire  and  felt  its  fatality  for  Israel.  Turning  then  to  inquire  the 
Divine  reasons  for  such  a  destruction,  they  found  these  in  Israel’s  sinful¬ 
ness,  to  the  full  extent  of  which  their  hearts  were  at  last  awakened.” 

In  short,  Israel  is  sinful  and  must  be  punished.  Assyria  is  displaying 
a  warlike  activity.  This  plainly  suggests  the  form  of  punishment  God 
will  use.  Assyria  will  come  over  and  carry  Israel  away  captive. 

After  such  a  clear  statement  by  Professor  Smith,  one  wonders  whether 
there  is  not  a  slight  inconsistency  shown  by  some  remarks  which  follow. 
He  has  later  sentences  like  these:  ”  To  begin  with,  we  are  not  certain 
that  the  terror  of  the  opening  verses  is  the  Assyrian  terror.”  “The  rest 
of  the  chapters  contain  visions  and  oracles  which  obviously  date  from 
a  time  when  Amos  was  not  yet  startled  by  As.syria.”  “  Nay,  it  was  not 
even  these  earlier  judgments,  preceding  the  Assyrian,  which  stirred  the 
word  of  God  in  the  prophet.  .  .  .  He  treats  them  only  as  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  certain  facts,  the  conclusion  of  certain  premises.  These  facts 
and  premises  are  moral  — they  are  exclusively  moral.” 

But  whatever  bearing  such  remarks  may  have  upon  Professor  Smith’s 
own  theory,  Professor  Cornill’s  criticism  seems  certainly  in  point.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Assyrians,  Cornill  says:  — 

“This  lowering  thundercloud  had  repeatedly  flashed  its  lightnings 
over  Israel’s  horizon,  finst  in  the  year  876,  and  in  the  succeeding  century 
ten  times  at  least.  .\t  last,  in  767,  the  Assyrian  hosts  had  penetrated  as 
far  as  Lebanon  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  spreading  terror  and  devasta¬ 
tion  everywhere.  But  at  the  time  in  question  the  danger  was  not  very 
imminent.  The  Assyrian  empire  was  then  in  a  state  of  the  uttermost 
confusion  and  imjK)tence.  Amos’s  conviction,  accordingly,  was  no  polit¬ 
ical  forecast.  Moreover,  the  most  important  and  most  unintelligible 
point  remains  unexplained  on  such  an  assumption.  Why  was  this  con¬ 
demnation  an  absolute  necessity,  willed  and  enforced  by  God  himself  ? 
This  the  prophet  foresaw  from  his  mere  sense  of  justice.” 

This  view  rightly  pushes  back  the  explanation  of  Amos’s  declaration 
to  the  prophet’s  fundamental  doctrine.  But  while  it  shows  the  weakness 
of  the  preceding  theory,  it  leaves  nothing  in  the  place  of  it  to  explain 
the  reason  for  the  particular  prediction  of  the  captivity. 

The  proper  explanation  of  this,  I  believe,  is  to  be  discovered  by  refer- 
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ence  to  a  very  common  belief  of  the  times.  No  idea  is  more  repulsive  to 
the  mind  of  Amos  than  the  notion  that  Jehovah  can  be  appeased  by  zeal 
at  the  altar,  without  a  turning  away  from  the  immorality  which  prevails. 
But  so  deep-seated  are  the  ideas  of  the  people  that  unrighteousness  will 
not  incur  Jehovah’s  disfavor  so  long  as  they  scrupulously  observe  their 
rites  and  ceremonies,  that  no  ordinary  discipline  can  uproot  these  notions. 
Even  the  severities  of  the  famine  and  the  pestilence  will  not  do  it.  The 
prophet  sees  that  only  one  course  remains.  They  must  be  taken  where 
they  cannot  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  at  all.  This  they  could  not  do,  according 
to  their  belief,  in  a  foreign  land,  under  the  sway  of  another  god.  They 
will  then  be  placed  where  they  will  be  compelled  to  obtain  a  more  spirit¬ 
ual  conception  of  their  relationship  to  Jehovah.  In  other  words,  the 
prediction  of  the  captivity  was  the  logical  result  of  applying  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  prophet  regarding  Jehovah  and  his  relation  to  Israel  to  the 
general  condition  and  need  of  the  time. 

Among  the  considerations  supporting  this  po.sition  are  the  following:— 

1.  What  is  perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  vigorous  assertion  of  the 
captivity,  viz.  chapter  v.  27,  “  Therefore  will  I  cause  you  to  go  into  cap¬ 
tivity,”  etc.,  follows  immediately  the  prophet’s  severest  arraignment  of 
the  ritual  in  v.  21-23,  “1  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,  and  I  will  take  no 
delight  in  your  solemn  assemblies.”  These  two  thoughts,  then,  seem  to 
be  related  as  cause  and  effect.  Since  full  dependence  is  placed  in  the 
feasts,  while  there  is  a  continuance  of  transgression,  therefore  Jehovah 
has  come  to  hate  these  feasts;  and,  since  the  people  can  rise  to  no  higher 
conception,  so  long  as  they  have  access  to  the  altars,  they  must  be  ban¬ 
ished  to  some  foreign  land  where  they  will  be  beyond  all  reach  of  these 
altars. 

It  is  also  to  Ije  noted  that  the  series  of  severe  chastisements  in  iv.  6-1 1 
with  the  frequently  recurring  refrain,  ‘‘  Yet  have  ye  not  returned  unto 
me,  saith  Jehovah,”  closely  follows  the  bitter  sarcastic  tirade  against  the 
sacrifices  in  iv.  4,  5,  ‘‘Come  to  Bethel  and  transgre.ss, ”  etc.  It  .seems as 
though  it  were  the  one  important  thing  to  become  rid  of  these  sacrifices; 
and  the  conclusion  finally  is  that  there  is  only  one  effectual  way  of  doing 
this. 

2.  The  conspicuous  pKJsition  which  the  mention  of  the  captivity 
always  occupies,  points  in  the  same  direction.  Each  time  this  seems  to 
represent  the  climax  of  the  author’s  thought,  as  in  v.  27;  vi.  14;  vii.  17; 
ix.  4.  As  various  other  calamities  are  considered  in  their  possible  adap¬ 
tation  to  the  case  of  Israel,  each  time  the  prophet  realizes  that  they  will 
not  suffice,  and  each  time  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  captivity 
as  the  only  remedy  that  will  avail. 

3.  This  view  will  explain  Amos’s  conception  of  Jehovah’s  intense  dis¬ 
like  of  the  feasts.  His  language  is  so  strong  in  v.  21-23,  reference 
to  the  ritual  so  sarcastic  in  iv.  4,  5,  that  it  seems  almost  to  Imply  a  hatred 
of  these  things  on  their  own  account.  And  indeed  it  is  nearly  this  or  has 
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become  so.  The  ritual  and  the  iniquities  have  become  very  closely  asso¬ 
ciated,  owing  to  the  prevailing  habits  of  thought.  Therefore,  to  hate 
the  sins  became  practically  the  same  thing  as  to  hate  the  ritual.  Hence 
the  one  thing  to  be  aimed  at  was  to  remove  this  false  prop  on  which  the 
people  leaned,  i.e.,  Jehovah  must  have  them  taken  away  to  a  "  land  that 
is  unclean”  (vii.  17). 

4.  All  this  accords  better  with  the  function  of  a  prophet,  and  makes 
appropriate  the  occasional  glance  of  Amos  in  the  direction  of  better 
things,  as  in  v.  4,  6,  14,  15, — if  not  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  book, 
which  is  rejected  by  most  critics.  It  makes  Amos  a  teacher  and  disci¬ 
plinarian  and  not  simply  a  predicter  and  stem  denouncer.  If  he  were 
simply  the  latter,  he  would  be  without  a  parallel  among  the  prophets. 
Shall  Amos  alone  occupy  the  role  of  one  who  is  satisfied  with  simply  de¬ 
claring  doom  ?  Has  he  no  thought  of  Jehovah’s  love  for  his  people  which 
compels  him  to  punish,  but  only  with  a  view  to  discipline  ?  Has  he  not 
in  mind  some  better  future,  or  is  he  satisfied  with  complete  extermina¬ 
tion?  If  we  make  his  declaration  simply  a  political  forecast,  only  to  this 
lower  position  could  Amos  have  attained.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
references  to  better  things  are  not  more  numerous.  It  accords  neither 
with  the  constitution  of  this  particular  prophet,  nor  with  the  need  of  the 
times,  to  lay  much  stress  in  this  direction.  The  people  are  contented, 
proud,  and  self-satisfied.  The  prophet  is  somewhat  stern  in  his  demeanor. 
It  must  be  left  for  a  later  prophet  of  a  different  temperament,  and  with  a 
different  conception  of  the  people’s  need,  to  place  strong  emphasis  upon 
a  gentler  aspect  of  Jehovah’s  character. 

5.  The  view  presented  will  also  account  more  satisfactorily  for  the 
new  era  now  at  hand  —the  beginning  of  written  prophecy.  To  conceive 
Jehovah  as  a  God  of  justice,  to  recognize  and  to  denounce  the  iniquities 
of  the  people,  to  threaten  disaster— all  this  was  nothing  new.  Elijah, 
for  example,  could  aspire  to  this.  But  to  arise  to  a  much  higher  position 
—to  see  that  Jehovah’s  sovereignty  was  not  limited  to  Israel;  to  trace  the 
method  by  which  he  would  lead  his  people  to  a  clearer  conception  of 
himself;  to  open  the  way  for  the  people  gradually  to  obtain  the  thought 
that  Jehovah  must  be  satisfied  in  some  other  way  than  by  ritual  observ¬ 
ances,  these  being,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  in  the  “unclean” 
land,  impossible;  to  foresee  that  an  exile  was  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
the  people  this  higher  conception,  and  to  bring  them  gradually  to  the 
fact  that  Jehovah  was  exercising  his  sway  in  this  far-off  land  as  well  as 
at  home;  to  be,  in  short,  the  forerunner  of  a  completed  doctrine  of  mon¬ 
otheism-all  this  was  quite  sufficient  to  justify  a  new  order  of  things,  and 
it  naturally  burned  in  the  prophet’s  heart  that  he  had  Ijeen  given  a  new 
conception,  one  that  was  not  to  be  confined  to  his  own  country  and  gen¬ 
eration,  but  to  be  written  down  and  permanently  preserved. 

6.  The  fact  that  Amos  never  mentions  the  name  of  Israel’s  captors  is 
very  significant.  He  does  not  fail  to  be  specific  in  the  case  of  the  other 
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nations,  e  g.,  in  the  case  of  Damascus  (i.  3).  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  was 
not  so  sure  that  Assyria  would  be  the  nation  Jehovah  would  use,  especially 
owing  to  the  state  of  confusion  and  impotence  within  the  empire  at  that 
time,  to  which  Cornill’s  remarks  quoted  above,  call  attention.  Now  it  was 
not  till  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser  III.,  in  745,  that  Assyria’s  real 
period  of  conquest  in  this  century  began.  This  was  just  before  the  liegin- 
ning  of  Isaiah’s  career  and  too  late  for  Amos  to  observe.  Yet  Professor  G. 
A.  Smith  himself  says  that  even  “  Isaiah  had  perhaps  at  first  been  uncertain 
whether  the  required  punishment  of  Israel  would  proceed  from  Assyria 
or  from  Kgypt.”  *  If  Isaiah  in  his  <lay  were  not  certain  alwut  such  a 
matter,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  there  were  uncertainty  still  greater 
in  the  mind  of  Amos.  The  important  thing  in  reference  to  Amos  is  to 
grasp  his  great  principle,  that  the  logic  of  events  demanded  an  exile, 
'i’he  force  of  this  would  have  been  very  greatly  weakene«l  if  it  had  degen¬ 
erated  into  a  mere  political  forecast — the  people  of  Israel  to  be  made  cap¬ 
tive  at  a  particular  time  and  by  a  particular  nation. 

7.  This  reason  for  the  prediction  of  captivity,  as  has'  already  been 
partly  suggested,  fills  out  the  defects  that  have  been  noted  in  the  theories 
mentioned  alx>ve.  Cornill’s  criticism  of  the  “political  forecast”  view  is 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  does  not  really  touch  the  question  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Smith  himself  points  out  that  the  sense  of  justice  is  at  the 
root  of  all,  but  does  not  show  how  this  explains  the  announcement  of  a 
captivity.  This  seems  best  explained  by  distinguishing  Amos’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  religion  from  that  of  the  people  of  his  time:  to  them  it  is  /.ealat 
the  altar;  to  him  it  is  spiritual  communion  on  the  basis  of  righteousness. 
No  ordinary  visitation  has  been  sufficient  to  show  them  the  folly  of  their 
position.  Evidently  what  alone  will  suffice  is  to  change  their  conditions 
and  surroundings  in  such  a  way  that  no  other  relation  to  Jehovah  except 
such  as  is  spiritual,  will  be  possible  to  them. 

8.  This  view  harmonizes  well  with  certain  passages  in  the  book  of 
Amos;  such  as,  ii.  10,  and  especially  v.  25-27.  Using  Schmidt’s  transla- 
lation  of  the  latter  as  given  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Lilcralure,  1894 
(though  it  is  immaterial  whether  we  adopt  his  reading  of  the  puzzling 
twenty-sixth  ver.se  or  not),  the  passage  reads:  — 

“  Did  ye  bring  me  .sacrifices  and  meal-offerings  in  the  wilderness  forty 
years,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  Did  ye  then  carry  about  the  tabernacle  of  your 
king,  the  image  of  your  god,  which  ye  have  made  for  yourselves?  Nay, 
1  must  send  you  in  exile  beyond  Damascus,  saith  V'ahwe,  God  of  hosts  is 
his  name.” 

That  is,  in  your  past  history,  when  in  the  wilderness,  you  never 
thought  of  these  formalities  as  being  necessary  to  please  Jehovah.  Now 
you  regard  these  as  everything,  while  in  reality  they  do  not  touch  the 
essence  of  the  matter.  Hence  he  must  return  you  to  what  will  be— from 
the  point  of  view  of  possibility  of  ritual  worship — your  former  position. 

*  Art.  “  Isaiah  ”  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 
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The  position  here  taken  might  be  made  much  clearer  by  reviewing  the 
course  of  the  prophet’s  argument  contained  in  his  book.  The  unity  of 
the  book  and  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  author’s  conception  from 
this  standpoint  may  thus  be  conspicuously  illustrated.  But  that  will  not 
now  be  attempted. 

It  may  lie  objected,  that  if  this  were  the  thought  of  the  writer,  it  would 
have  been  more  clearly  stated.  But  the  obscurity  that  appears  to  attach 
to  the  thought  is  liecause  our  conception  of  one  God  who  is  the  sovereign 
of  the  whole  world  is  fundamentally  different  from  the  prevalent  notion 
of  that  time.  To  a  people  steeped  in  the  idea  that  the  worship  of  a  deity 
was  dependent  upon  residence  in  the  land  where  he  exercised  sway,  no 
clearer  statement  would  be  needed.  The  first  thing  that  occurred  to 
David  as  he  faced  the  possibility  of  being  driven  from  his  own  land  was, 
that  this  would  mean  “ serving  other  gods”  (i  Sam.  xxvi.  19).  When 
Naaman  desired  to  worship  Jehovah  in  Syria,  the  first  preparation  he 
made  for  that  was  to  take  ”  two  mules’  burden  of  earth  ”  from  Israel, 
Jehovah’s  land,  that  such  an  act  might  be  possible  (2  Kings  v.).  So,  in 
this  case,  the  thought  that  would  first  naturally  present  itself  would  be 
Just  in  this  direction. 

Hence  the  important  message  of  Amos  came  in  connection  with  this 
very  lofty  conception  of  himself  which  Go<l  had  given  to  this  prophet. 
It  is  usually  said  that  the  people  in  general  did  not  grasp  the  idea  of 
monotheism  until  the  later  exile  in  Babylon.  This  at  least  cannot  be 
said  of  Amos.  As  the  book  now  stands,  the  passages  iv.  13;  v.  8,  9;  ix. 
5,  6,  are  sufficient  to  prove  this.  But,  as  these  passages  are  claimed  by 
many  to  l)e  later  insertions,  there  is  enough  in  the  l>ook  without  them  to 
establish  this  doctrine.  Considering  the  power  that  is  ascribed  to  God 
in  various  lands  such  as  Syria  and  I’hilistia  (i.  3ff. ;  i.  6ff.;  ix.  7)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  a  thought  as  that  in  iii.  6,  ‘‘Shall  evil  befall  a  city, 
and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it  ?  ”  our  conclusion  is  that  the  logical  result, 
at  least,  of  Amos’s  view  is  Omnipotence.  Similarly  we  obtain  the  idea 
of  God’s  omnipresence  by  comparitig  ix.  2,  3  with  God’s  presence  in  the 
various  nations.  But,  admitting  this,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  stop  short 
of  monotheism. 

Amos,  then,  could  prophesy  as  he  did,  simply  because  God  spoke  to 
him  ill  that  far-distant  day  so  plainly,  an«l  gave  to  his  prophet  such  a 
wondrously  clear  conception  of  himself,  towering  far  above  all  others  of 
his  time,  and  scarcely  surpassed  by  all  the  succeeding  line  of  prophets 
until  the  Prophet  of  the  Perfect  Vision  came  to  clear  away  many  mys¬ 
teries  that  necessarily  remained,  in  sjiite  of  the  fact  that  these  great  men 
of  the  ohlen  time  came  into  such  close  contact  with  Go«i,  and  delivered 
so  faithfully  the  imiKirtant  messages  they  received  from  him. 

OiiKRLiN,  Ohio.  EUVVARD  E.  BrAITHWAITE. 
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ARTICLE  XIV. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Christian  Life  and  Theodogy;  or.  The  Contribution  of  Christian 
Experience  to  the  System  of  Evangelical  Doctrine.  (Stone  Lectures, 
1900,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.)  By  Frank  Hugh  Fostek, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  286.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1900. 
$1.50. 

Christian  experience  is  related  to  Christian  doctrine  as  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  science  are  related  to  scientific  theories.  The  doctrines  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  believe  come  to  us  ready-made  from  Scripture  and 
from  the  interpretations  which  believers  have  put  upon  Scripture.  The 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  these  doctrines  is  in  no  case  demonstrative,  but 
it  is  so  strong  and  clear  as  to  compel  fair  minded  men  to  give  as.sent  to 
them  as  working  hyjKJtheses.  This  assent  of  the  will  to  what  we  may 
call  “  the  experiment  ”  of  trusting  to  the  best  light  we  have,  constitutes 
what  is  called  faith.  In  this  case,  as  in  scientific  investigations,  the  the¬ 
oretical  proposition  is  followed  by  verification.  It  is  the  continual  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  fruits  of  the  gospel  in  the  minds  of  believers  in  conformi¬ 
ty  to  the  projiiises,  which  gives  the  higher  degree  of  certainty  character¬ 
istic  of  the  faith  of  the  church. 

Accepting  this  truth,  which  is  scarcely  doubted  by  any,  Profes.sor  Fos¬ 
ter  makes  a  careful  study  of  Christian  experience  as  displayed  in  all 
forms  of  church  history,  to  test  by  this  method  the  truth  of  the  main 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  argument  is  like  that  from  prophecy. 
The  fruits  of  the  Sj)irit  are  definitely  foretold,  and  we  may  not  expect 
them  to  appear  in  full  measure  except  in  connection  with  the  most  complete 
and  symmetrical  development  of  doctrine.  Proceeding  from  this  basis. 
Professor  I'oster  shows  that  the  experiences  of  the  new  birth  are  a  con¬ 
stant  witness  to  the  doctrines  of  depravity  and  of  the  personal  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  conformity  with  the  universal  consensus  of  the 
church  respecting  prevenient  grace.  In  similar  manner  it  is  shown  that 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in  their  highest  form  are  dependent  upon  the  or¬ 
thodox  doctrines  concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  The  “  love,  joy,  and 
peace  ”  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  could  not  flow  from  any  fountain 
less  elevated  than  that  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord.  And  this,  as  Professor  Foster  points  out  (page  159),  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  earliest  Christian  apologists.  In  theology,  as  in  mechanict, 
that  principle  which  in  the  long  run  works  best  in  the  production  of  the 
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highest  Christian  character  must  have  in  it  the  essential  elements  of  truth. 

With  great  force  Professor  Foster  appeals  to  the  results  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  revival  in  New  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  As  a 
result  of  this  revival,  we  have  the  growth  of  orthodox  churches  till  they 
number  in  the  single  State  of  Massachusetts  as  many  as  the  Unitarians 
do  in  the  whole  country,  while  their  work  in  foreign  and  in  home  mis¬ 
sions  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  past  century.  “  The  theology  of  Nice 
proves  itself  to  have  vital  power  to-day  as  of  old.  There  is  now  no 
strong  and  aggressive  Christian  church,  full  of  good  works,  and  historic¬ 
ally  deserving  the  name  first  given  the  disciples  at  Antioch,  which  is  not 
established  upon  the  Nicean  foundation  ”  (page  i66).  And  so  through 
a  long  series  of  examples  Professor  Foster  shows,  from  his  profound 
knowledge  lx)th  of  church  history  and  of  the  controlling  features  of 
Christian  experience,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  orthodox  faith  is  jus¬ 
tified  by  the  fruits  which  it  has  borne.  As  a  man  soweth,  so  also  he 
reapeth.  From  the  harvest  we  may  judge  the  character  of  the  seed 
which  has  been  sown,  and  the  value  of  that  which  is  to  be  sown.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Foster’s  volume  is  clearly  written,  and  embodies  the  l>est  results  of 
profound  scholarship,  and  merits  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  intelli¬ 
gent  readers. 

The  WoRr.D  bkeore  Abraham,  According  to  Genesis  I. -XI.  With 
tn  Intro<luction  to  the  Pentateuch.  By  U.  G.  Mitcheei.,  Professor  in 
Boston  University.  Large  crown  8vo.  Pp.  296.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1901.  $1.75,  net. 

So  thoroughly  does  Professor  Mitchell  accept  all  the  conclusions  of  the 
Wellhausen  school  of  literary  critics  in  their  analysis  of  the  documents 
of  the  Pentateuch,  that  he  scarcely  finds  it  necessary  to  refer  to  any  opin¬ 
ions  that  differ  from  them.  In  this  way  the  results  of  the  destructive 
critics  cease  to  liecome  tentative  inferences,  and  appear  as  dogmas,  which 
the  reader  is  to  receive  on  the  .strength  of  a  new  tradition.  The  preacher 
who  relies  on  this  book,  therefore,  will  find  himself  proclaiming  as  facts 
a  great  number  of  doubtful  theories  which  go  so  in  the  face  of  the  pHtna 
facie  evidence,  that  he  will  astonish  the  people  without  instructing  them. 

For  example,  we  fiml  in  this  volume,  as  in  many  similar  ones  that  are 
now  coming  out  for  the  instruction  (?)  of  the  common  people,  that  there 
are  two  accounts  of  creation  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  which 
are  so  contradictory  that  the  redactor  who  put  them  together  in  close 
juxtaposition  must  have  been  a  writer  of  very  dull  perception.  Whereas 
his  work  as  a  piece  of  literature  shows  marks  of  rare  ability.  Otherwise 
it  would  never  have  so  riveted  the  attention  of  the  world  as  it  has  done. 
It  must  seem  strange  to  Professor  Mitchell’s  school  of  critics  that  Bible 
readers  have  not  discerned  these  contradictions  before. 

We  would  suggest,  however,  that  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  no  contra¬ 
diction,  but  that  when  looked  at  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  there  is 
perfect  harmony  coupled  with  such  a  skillful  transition  from  a  general 
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account  to  a  particular  phase  of  creation  as  shows  rare  literary  ability. 
The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  grand  figurative  account  of  the  creation 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  ending  with  that  of  man.  This  treats  of 
all  things  from  “  the  l>eginniiig.”  But,  having  got  the  world  and  its  in¬ 
habitants  into  existence,  it  is  necessary  to  narrow  the  field  down  to  the 
events  connected  with  the  history  of  man.  This  is  partly  accomplished 
by  the  section  heading,  which  is  the  same  as  that  which  occurs  ten  times 
in  Genesis  where  a  similar  narrowing  of  the  historical  horizon  is  to  be 
accomplished.  “These  are  the  generations”  naturally  carries  on  into 
detail  some  special  fact  involved  in  the  preceding  account.  “This  is  the 
IxKjk  of  the  generations  of  Adam  ”  introduces  an  account  of  Adam’s  de¬ 
scendants.  “  These  are  the  generations  of  heaven  and  earth  ”  naturally 
introduces  some  more  particular  account  of  the  earth  in  its  relation 
to  man,  the  hero  of  the  history.  In  the  text  this  phrase  is  introduced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter.  The  efforts  of  the  critics 
to  place  it  somewhere  else,  or  give  it  some  other  meaning,  seems  to  be¬ 
tray  a  judgment  which  is  already  warped  by  a  theory,  rather  than  to  re¬ 
veal  the  calm  judicial  attitude  of  an  inductive  reasoner. 

In  fact,  the  contradictions  between  the  first  and  second  chapters  all 
disappear  when  we  take  into  account  that  the  chapters  relate  to  different 
things.  The  first  chapter  treats,  as  we  have  said,  of  creation  in  general; 
the  second,  of  the  preparation  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  which  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  the  temptation,  prefacing  it  with  a  brief  summary,  just  as 
is  done  in  the  fifth  chapter  in  the  transition  from  the  history  of  Adam  to 
that  of  his  descendants.  The  second  chapter  says,  that  at  the  time  “when 
Jehovah  had  created  heaven  and  earth,  no  shrub  of  the  field  was  yet  in 
the  earth,  and  no  herb  of  the  field  had  yet  sprung  up”;  which  accords  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  early  part  of  the  first  chapter.  F'urthermore,  it  adds  that, 
at  that  time,  “Jehovah  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth,  and 
there  was  no  man  to  till  the  ground”  ;  which  was  all  very  true,  and 
which  prepares  us  very  deftly  for  the  picture  of  the  garden  which  is  pres¬ 
ently  introduced. 

Things  did  not,  however,  remain  in  this  condition.  In  due  time  “a 
mist  arose  from  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole  face  of  the  ground  ”  ; 
which  is  certainly  not  contradicted  in  the  first  chapter.  “Jehovah  also 
formed  man  of  dust  from  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life.  Thus  man  became  a  living  creature,”  which  is  perfectly 
in  accord  with  the  first  chapter,  though  it  turns  the  facts  over  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  light.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  dull  repetition.  This 
recapitulation,  with  the  introduction  of  the  sidelights  necessary  for  the 
proper  appreciation  of  the  picture  now  to  be  given  of  the  garden  of  Eden, 
has  nothing  in  it  contradictory  of  the  first  chapter,  except  when  the  He¬ 
brew  tenses  are  twisted  into  a  rigidity  of  meaning  which  never  belongs 
to  them.  In  making  the  contradiction,  the  critics  both  misconstrue  the 
Hebrew  and  betray  a  dullness  of  literary  apprehension  that  makes  an 
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ordinary  reader  lose  faith  in  their  judgment,  and  to  look  upon  them  as 
leaders  whose  eyes  are  blinded  by  their  own  folly  in  keeping  them  so 
close  to  the  page  that  they  can  see  only  one  letter  at  a  time,  while  that 
is  forgotten  before  their  eyes  get  focused  upon  another. 

And  so  it  is  in  a  long  list  of  instances  in  this,  in  many  respects,  admir¬ 
able  commentary  of  our  author.  Every  minute  difference  in  style  is 
magnified  into  evidence  of  difference  of  authorship,  without  regard  to  the 
fact,  that  difference  of  subjects,  as  well  as  difference  of  authorship,  affects 
style.  Every  similarity  between  two  stories  is  set  down  as  evidence  that 
they  relate  to  the  same  event;  so  that  each  variation  becomes  a  contra¬ 
diction.  Professor  Mitchell,  for  example,  affirms  that  “the  story'  of  the 
covenant  of  God  with  Noah  has  two  forms,  Gen.  viii.  20-22  and  ix.  8-17 
whereas,  in  the  first  passage,  there  is  no  reference  to  a  covenant  at  all, 
but  a  statement  of  a  purpose  in  the  mind  of  God  which  was  not  made 
known  to  Noah  until  afterwards  when  a  covenant  was  made.  And  so  on, 
Mritbout  end,  the  most  superficial  resemblances  are  transformed  into  in¬ 
felicitous  combinations  of  different  accounts  of  the  same  thing.  One 
wonders  what  conception  the  critics  can  have  of  literature,  when  they 
forbid  the  author  to  turn  up  now  one  side  of  his  fact  and  now  another,  so 
that  a  comprehensive  view  can  be  had  of  it;  or  when  they  systematically 
assume  that,  when  one  sin  like  that  of  Abraham  in  the  case  of  denying 
Sarah  has  been  committed,  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  can  commit 
another  like  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  readers  of  this  volume  will  follow  the  injunc¬ 
tion  of  Scripture,  and  “prove  all  things,”  holding  on  only  to  that  which 
is  good;  for,  if  they  accept  a  tithe  of  the  things  as  scientifically  proved 
which  the  author  asserts  to  be  true,  they  will  be  led  far  away  from  the 
real  facts. 

History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monttments;  or,  Israel  and  the  Na¬ 
tions.  By  James  Frederick  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  Lb.D.,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  University  College,  Toronto.  Vol.  Ill,  Com¬ 
pleting  the  Work.  Pp.  xxiii,  470.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1901.  I3.00. 

This  concluding  volume  of  an  elaborate  and  valuable  work  is  supplied 
with  full  indexes  of  the  subjects  and  of  the  biblical  texts  referred  to  in 
all  three  of  the  volumes;  also  with  a  chronological  outline.  In  this  we 
find  7000  n.c.  given  as  the  date  of  the  first  agricultural  .settlements  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates;  6000  as  the  date  of  the  Semitic  emigration  to 
Egypt,  and  5000  as  that  of  the  founding  of  the  cities  of  Erech  and  Ur. 
The  date  of  the  Exodus  is  fixed  at  1200  B.c.;  while  that  of  the  “entrance 
of  Eg}  ptian  Israelites  into  Canaan  ”  is  set  down  as  1170.  I.saiah  finds 
no  place  in  the  chronological  outline,  though  most  of  the  other  prophets 
are  assigned  their  proper  position.  This  is  perhaps  Ijecause  Isaiah  has 
been  cut  up  into  so  many  fragments  in  the  body  of  the  book,  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  personality  left;  for  not  only  is  Professor  McCurdy  ab- 
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solutely  sure  that  Isa.  xl.-lv.  is  the  product  of  Isaiah  II.,  but  he  U 
equally  sure  that  Isa.  xiii.-xiv.  23  and  xxi.  i-io  were  written  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  Isaiah  I.,  and  he  has  great  difficulty  in  believing  that 
Isa.  xl.-lv.  were  written  by  the  same  person  that  wrote  the  thirteenth 
chapter,  for  this  latter  chapter  has  a  “  tone  ”  which  is  “bitter  and  venge¬ 
ful,”  while  the  latter  half  of  the  book  has  an  “  impartial  temper,”  and 
shows  the  influence  of  the  “more  genial  Persian  era.” 

This  may  illustrate  the  author’s  method  of  drawing  inferences  from 
his  own  imagination,  aided  by  that  of  the  destructive  critics,  with  whom 
he  has  joine<l  company.  He  can  now  speak  of  Vergil  as  the  peer  of 
Isaiah  II.  “They  stand  together  among  the  chief  of  poets,  though  nei¬ 
ther  was  a  great  creative  genius,  nor  the  first  in  power  of  thought  in  the 
literature  of  his  own  nation.  Nor  does  the  parallel  end  here;  for  Ver¬ 
gil,  too,  was  a  prophet  of  the  fulness  of  the  time.  As  Isaiah  II.  gath¬ 
ered  in  himself  the  best  hopes  and  promises  of  the  earlier  prophets,  so 
Vergil  was  swayed  by  the  purest  moral  ideas  and  aspirations  of  Greek 
thinkers  and  sages.  Lastly  and  most  remarkably,  each  of  them  .stood  at 
the  close  of  a  long  period  of  international  strife  and  bitterness,  and  ex¬ 
pected  the  speedy  coining  of  an  age  of  peace  and  blessedness.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  the  two  conceptions  were  !  And  yet  the  coincidence  is  more  sig¬ 
nificant  than  the  difference”  (p.  421).  Such  is  the  feeble  appreciation 
entertained  by  the  destructive  critics  of  the  results  of  inspiration  in  the 
production  of  Old  Testament  history. 

But,  as  the  reader  carefully  examines  the  methods  of  the  author,  and 
observes  with  some  care  individual  illustrations  of  the  weakness  of  the 
premises  ujk)!!  which  many  of  the  most  confident  inferences  are  based, 
he  lieconies  less  sure  of  their  correctness  and  more  satisfied  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  views  of  Old  Testament  history,  which  differ  so  widely  from  those 
of  the  author.  On  page  412  we  find  him  stating  that  “  Belshazzar  was 
probably  captured  at  the  battle  of  Opis.”  The  reader  will  be  interested 
to  find  that  in  this  opinion  the  author  differs  not  only  from  the  lx)ok  of 
Daniel,  but  from  Pinches  and  Hommel,  who  see  no  reason  to  question 
the  Bible  account.  Dr.  RlcCurdj',  however,  .seems  to  hold  that  the 
statements  in  the  Bible  are  not  to  be  credited  except  when  they  are  di¬ 
rectly  and  positively  confirmed  by  the  fragmentary  records  which  have 
so  far  l)een  obtained  from  the  monuments.  To  him  it  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  great  significance  that  “the  story  of  chap.  v.  of  Daniel  finds 
no  confirmation  in  the  records  of  the  times,”  as  though  an  event  of  that 
sort  would  be  likely  to  be  recorded. 

Throughout  the  volume  Dr.  Driver’s  critical  views  seem  to  be  accepted 
with  the  same  degree  of  confidence  with  which  the  Catholics  receive  the 
ex  cathedra  utterances  of  the  Pope.  The  date  of  the  composition  of 
Kings  he  confesses  he  cannot  fix  with  absolute  certainty;  but  no  uncer¬ 
tainty  is  allowed  to  exist  concerning  his  belief  that  Deut.  i.-xi.  and  five 
of  the  concluding  chapters  were  added  after  the  Exile;  the  central  por- 
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tion  having  been  written  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (p.  386).  With  our 
author  “  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ascribing  the  laws  of  the  Book 
of  the  Covenant  to  Moses  directly  and  in  their  present  form  is  the  fact 
that  they  imply  a  long  period  of  settled  agricultural  life  with  a  corre* 
spending  social  and  political  development”  (p.  41).  The  author  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  Israelites  had  for  hundreds  of  years  been  living 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Egypt,  so  that  it  was  as  likely  that 
they  should  carry  with  them  some  laws  adapted  to  agricultural  life  as 
that  the  English  colonists  of  the  seventeenth  century  should  bring  the 
common  law  of  England  to  our  shores. 

In  one  instance,  however,  the  author  does  throw  in  a  word  of  apolo¬ 
getics.  His  explanation  of  the  sun’s  standing  still  is  certainly  worthy  of 
attention.  “That  this  [Joshua’s]  adjuration  to  the  sun  and  moon,  or 
its  substance,  was  uttered  during  some  noted  encounter  with  formidable 
enemies  is  made  probable  by  the  fact  that  it  was  misunderstood  by  its 
later  editors,  and  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  sun  and  moon  actually 
stood  still  until  the  i.^sue  of  the  battle  was  decided.”  In  a  footnote  he 
adds,  “The  mi.slake  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  misinterpretation  of 
which  does  not  mean  ‘  stand  still,’  but  ‘  lie  silent,’ then  ‘cease’ 
(Lam.  ii.  18;  Ps,  xxxv.  15),  here,  naturally,  to  cease  shining.  The  He¬ 
brews  were  praying  for  darkness,  not  for  light;  and  the  prayer  wa.s  an¬ 
swered  by  the  coming  on  of  a  great  tempest  (v.  ii).  It  may  be  added 
in  support  of  this  view  (i)  that  lx)th  sun  and  moon  are  appealed  to,  of 
course  as  representing  the  light-giving  forces  generally;  (2)  that  the 
staying  of  the  moon  would  not  a<ld  to  the  light  of  any  day,  however 
much  jirolonged;  (3)  that  the  appearance  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens 
with  the  sun  is  an  exceptional  occurrence.  We  have  here  to  deal  not 
with  meteorology  or  astronomy,  but  with  popular  poetry.  How  natural 
this  metaphorical  use  of  lieing  ‘silent’  is  may  be  seen  in  Samson  Ago- 
nistes,  1.  86-88: 

“  ‘  The  sun  to  me  is  dark 
And  silent  as  the  moon 
When  she  deserts  the  night,’ 

a  pas.sage  imitated  by  Milton  from  Dante,  Inferno,  I.  56:  ‘  Where  the 

sun  in  silence  rests,’ and  V.  30:  ‘Where  light  was  silent  all’ (Cary)” 
(PP-  43-44b 

Dr.  McCurdy  would  place  a  question-mark  after  all  of  David’s  Psalms, 
since  he  considers  it  impossible  to  believe  that  they  should  have  been 
written  in  David’s  time.  Not  even  the  Eighteenth  Psalm  can  be  granted 
to  David,  since  it  is  but  a  repetition  of  that  which  appears  in  2  Sam. 
xxii.  He  thinks  that  the  theophany  of  verses  7-17  is  worked  out  in 
such  detail  as  David  in  his  age  would  have  been  incompetent  to  do. 
Furthermore,  he  considers  that  David,  “though  religious,”  was  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  “  spiritual.”  “  His  habit  of  life  was  unfavourable  to  pi- 
ety  ”  (p.  52),  to  which  we  would  say,  that  piety  has  been  by  no  means 
lacking  in  the  great  soldiers  of  history  (for  example,  Havelock,  Gordon, 
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and  O.  O.  Howard),  and  that  if  you  cast  out  all  the  evidence  of  spiritual¬ 
ity,  it  would  of  course  be  pretty  hard  to  prove  that  any  spirituality  was 
left.  Again,  he  contends  that  “the  time  of  David  was  unfavourable  to 
psalm-making.  .  .  .  The  ruling  ideas  of  the  Psalms  are  such  conceptions 
of  spiritual  needs,  and  of  Jehovah’s  power  to  satisfy  those  needs  by  his 
various  and  abounding  grace,  as  the  religious  people  of  David’s  time, 
from  lack  of  education  and  experience,  could  not  have  cherished  ’’  (p.  52), 
all  of  which,  we  submit,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  that  time  which  is  entirely  beyond  the  realm  of  Dr.  McCurdy’s 
vision.  PUijah  at  one  time  thought  that  he  was  the  only  true  servant  of 
Jehovah  left  in  Israel;  whereas  he  had  seven  thousand  contemporaries 
as  good  as  he.  How  Dr.  McCurdy  can  know  so  much  about  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  David  as  he  claims  to  know  is  beyond  our  powers  of  com¬ 
prehension.  Again,  Dr.  McCurdy  says,  “  There  is  really  no  biblical  tra¬ 
dition  to  the  effect  that  David  was  a  psalm-writer’’  (p.  52).  We  do  not 
know  what  he  calls  the  New  Testament,  or  what  he  would  say  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  who  repeatedly  affirmed  that  .some  of  the  psalms  were 
written  by  David,  and  based  their  argument  upon  the  fact  of  his  author¬ 
ship. 

But  enough.  One  who  prefers  to  accept  the  hypothetical  analysis  of 
the  destructive  critics  as  infallible,  and  to  refer  to  the  suppost^l  sources 
of  the  books,  J  and  K  and  JE  and  P,  rather  than  to  the  books  themselves, 
may  enjoy  reading  the  volume,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  many  will  long 
retain  their  interest  in  the  fragments  which  are  left  after  such  a  breaking- 
up  of  the  continuity  of  the  Old  Testament  narratives.  Tl'.eoretical  con¬ 
siderations  have  so  swaj’ed  our  author  that  he  has  done  neither  himself 
nor  the  sacred  writers  justice. 

Gknkral  iNTRonrcTiON  TO  THK  Oi.D  Tkstamknt  — Thr  Tkxt.  By 

Wir.i.iAM  Hrnry  Grkkn,  D.D.,  LL.  I).,  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Old 

Te.stament  literature  in  Prijiceton  Theological  Seminary.  Crown  8vo. 

Pp.  XV,  190.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  f  1.50. 

Of  all  the  intricate  questions  in  connection  w’ith  t’leOld  Testament,  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  text.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  the  original  Hebrew  text,  we  are  confronted,  .at  the  outset, 
by  the  fact,  that  the  oldest  manuscripts  we  have  go  back  to  only  about  ti  e 
tenth  century.  The  (|ueslion  next  ari'-es  in  reference  to  the  existence  of 
other  apparatus.  Fortunately  this  rn.aterial  is  found  to  be  consider.able. 
There  are  collections  of  variations,  quotations,  etc.,  but  e.specially  a  num¬ 
ber  of  versions  of  early  date.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Septuagint, 
which  puts  us  in  touch  with  a  text  over  one  thousand  years  ohler  than 
that  to  which  our  oldest  MSS.  bear  witne.ss.  Other  early  tran.slations  of 
great  importance  are  those  of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  Symmachus,  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  the  Targutns,  the  Peshito. 

But  the  problem  of  restoring  the  original  text  by  the  use  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  even  more  difficult  than  might  be  supposed.  The  difficulty  may 
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be  illustrated  from  the  Septuagint.  To  begin  with,  the  translations  of 
different  books  in  this  version  are  of  very  unequal  merit.  Moreover,  the 
translators  were  influenced  by  certain  principles,  such  as  the  avoidance 
of  anthropomorphisms,  which  frequently  led  them  to  depart  from  the 
original.  Then  the  text  itself  soon  deteriorated  through  scribal  careless¬ 
ness  and  intentional  alterations.  By  Origen’s  time  this  deterioration  had 
l>ecoine  so  serious  that  this  great  scholar  was  led  to  undertake  to  remedy 
the  matter.  II is  work  was  very  elaborate,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  fas¬ 
cinating  chapters  in  the  history  of  text  criticism.  Ilis  famous  Ilexapla 
consisted  of  six  parallel  columns,  containing  respectively  the  Hebrew  text, 
its  transliteration  in  Greek,  the  translations  by  Aquila  and  Symmachus, 
the  revise*!  LXX  text,  and  Theodotion’s  translation,  forming  a  gigantic 
work  of  fifty  large  volumes,  which  was  in  existence  as  late  as  the  sixth 
century  at  Cajsarea.  Origen  indicated  by  certain  marks  the  variations 
between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Septuagint;  but  because  he  confused  two 
problems,  and  because  his  marks  were  afterwards  disregarded  by  copyists, 
the  result  of  his  laborious  efforts  was  only  to  complicate  the  problem,  in¬ 
stead  of  simplifying  it.  As  a  help  to  restoring  the  Greek  text  on  our  way 
to  the  original  Hebrew,  other  possibilities  here  arise  through  such  means 
as  the  Recensions  of  I.ucian  and  Hesychius,  and  the  Old  Latin  Version 
made  from  the  Greek.  But,  owing  to  subsequent  alterations,  it  is  now 
impossible  even  to  restore  these  with  exactness. 

Disappointed  in  what  seemed  to  promise  much,  we  turn  with  great 
hope  in  other  directions,  e.g.  to  the  Vulgate.  Jerome  was  well  qualified 
for  translating  the  Old  Testament  into  Latin;  and  his  success  may  be 
juflged  from  the  fact,  that  portions  of  his  work  were  translated  into  Greek. 
But  the  Septuagint  was  then  regarded  as  inspired,  and  Jerome  yielded  to 
Augustine,  and  others,  who  desired  him  to  conform  more  closely  to  this 
version.  Nevertheless,  Jerome’s  work  represented  a  great  advance,  and 
gradually  gained  recognition.  But  here  again  our  hopes  are  dashed  to 
the  ground,  because  through  many  changes  we  have  practically  lost  Je¬ 
rome’s  text. 

Similarly  when  we  trace  the  history  of  other  versions,  we  meet  corre¬ 
sponding  disappointments,  and  the  complexity  of  the  problem  is  in¬ 
creased.  Nevertheless,  the  channels  through  which  it  is  possible  to  work 
are  so  numerous,  that,  by  a  comparison  of  the  changes  that  different  ver¬ 
sions  suggest,  some  definite  results  ought  to  be  reached  with  considerable 
assurance.  Hence  there  is  here  a  work  of  very  great  interest  and  import¬ 
ance  that  is  still  far  from  completion. 

These  various  processes  Professor  Green  has  very  lucidly  related.  His 
book  is  to  be  especially  welcomed,  because  we  have  almost  nothing  from 
an  English-speaking  author  upon  this  subject.  Of  the  two  pages  of 
treatises  cited  by  the  author  as  consulted  by  him,  only  four  of  the  works 
are  in  English,  and  these  for  the  most  part  upon  minor  aspects  of  the 
question. 
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Comparing  this  work  with  that  by  Dr.  Frants  Buhl  of  Leipsic,  it  is  to 
be  noted,  that  the  two  authors  start  from  opposite  points,  and  work  in 
opposite  directions.  Dr.  Green  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Hebrew 
Language,  and  leads  up  to  a  consideration  of  the  Critical  Apparatus.  Dr. 
Buhl  begins  with  the  latter,  and  works  back  to  the  particulars  concerning 
the  language  itself.  Buhl’s  method,  as  being  more  nearly  the  inductive, 
seems  to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  day;  yet,  in  view  of  our 
author’s  clear  treatment  of  the  subject,  he  is  perhaps  little  to  be  criti¬ 
cised  on  this  score. 

A  work  like  this  naturally  does  not  afford  scope  for  Professor  Green  to 
manifest  his  well-known  attitude  to  the  questions  of  Higher  Criticism  in 
general.  Yet  this  is  not  entirely  absent,  and  occasionally  there  is  evi¬ 
denced  the  attitude  of  the  pleader  rather  than  the  investigator.  The  au¬ 
thor  argues  for  the  early  date  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  consumes  seven 
pages  in  quoting  Driver’s  argument  to  the  effect,  that  the  predominance 
of  a  certain  pronoun  'JS  in  the  sections  assigned  to  P  is  no  proof  of  a  late 
date. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  may  l)e  said  to  lie  of  great  value.  One  not 
already  informed  upon  the  question  would  probably  read  it  with  greater 
ease  and  more  interest  than  anything  else  that  is  accessible  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reader  upon  this  subject.  Edward  E.  BraithwaitE. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus,  By  George  Parker  Stevens,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

Dwight  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  University.  i2mo. 

Pp.  xii,  190.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1901.  I.75. 

Professor  Stevens  has  provided  in  this  small  volume  a  very  convenient 
text-book  for  schools  and  Bible  classes  and  for  private  study.  It  is  only 
occasionally  marred  by  positive  expressions  in  support  of  doubtful  infer¬ 
ences,  one  of  which  we  will  notice.  On  page  54  he  exclaims,  “  Who  can 
believe  that  Jesus  would  have  sanctioned  the  stoning  to  death  of  a  man 
for  gathering  sticks  to  make  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  day!  ”  We  answer. 
Any  man  of  affairs  can  believe  it  who  is  dealing  with  concrete  cases 
of  disobedience,  which  at  the  time  involve  a  general  subversion  of  public 
authority.  At  the  stage  of  Israel’s  experience  s}x>ken  of,  the  disobedi¬ 
ence  of  this  offender  may  have  involved  the  act  of  high  treason.  This 
Dr.  Stevens  evidently  appreciates  when  he  says,  in  a  following  sentence, 
“  Upon  this  concrete  question  our  Lord  did  not  pronounce.”  What,  then, 
is  the  force  of  Dr.  Stevens’  previous  question  ?  But  these  and  a  few  other 
similar  infelicities  respecting  Old  Testament  interpretation  only  slightly 
detract  from  the  value  of  a  book  which  is  in  general  to  be  highly  com¬ 
mended. 

Life  Everlasting.  By  John  PTske.  i6mo.  Pp.  87.  Boston  and 

New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1901.  |i.oo,  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  convincing  defenses  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  immortality  which  have  appeared  since  the  speculations  of  mod- 
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era  science  have  raised  new  questions  concerning  it.  But  Mr.  Fiske 
shows  that  the  supposed  new  questions  are  really  old  questions,  and  that 
modern  science  has  done  nothing  to  impair  the  standard  arguments  for 
immortality.  A  single  quotation,  correcting  a  widespread  misconception 
concerning  the  uniformity  of  nature,  is  specially  worthy  of  note: — 

“  The  maxim  that  Nature  makes  no  leaps  is  far  from  true.  Nature’s 
habit  is  to  make  prodigious  leaps,  but  only  after  long  preparation.  Slow¬ 
ly  rises  the  water  in  the  tank,  inch  by  inch  through  many  a  weary  hour, 
until  at  length  it  overflows  and  straightway  vast  systems  of  machinery 
are  awakened  into  rumbling  life.  Slowly  grows  the  eccentricity  of  the 
ellipse  as  you  shift  its  position  in  the  cone,  and  still  the  nature  of  the 
curve  is  not  essentially  varied,  when  suddenly,  presto!  one  more  little 
shift,  and  the  finite  ellipse  Ijecomes  an  infinite  hyperbola  mocking  our 
feeble  powers  of  conception  as  it  speeds  away  on  its  everlasting  career. 
Perhaps  in  our  ignorance  such  analogies  may  help  us  to  realize  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  steadily  developing  ephemeral  conscious  life  may  reach  a 
critical  point  where  it  suddenly  puts  on  immortality  ”  (pp.  84-85). 

Christian  Ordinances  and  Social  Progress.  Being  the  William 
Belden  Noble  Lectures  for  1900.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Ripon;  author  of  “The  Influence  of  Commerce  on  Christian¬ 
ity,’’  “The  Gospel  of  the  Secular  Life,’’  “  Church  Reform,’’  etc.  i2mo. 
Pp.  xvi,  278.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1901.  I1.50. 

These  lectures  are  variations  on  the  theme  which  the  author  treated  so 
effectively  some  ten  years  ago  when  he  published  that  striking  Ixjok, 
“The  World  as  the  Subject  of  Redemption.’’  That  theme  is  the  univer¬ 
sal  reach  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  pertaining  to  the  whole  of  life  and 
forbidding  us  to  regard  anything  as  secular  in  the  sense  of  being  outside 
of  religion.  These  who  recall  President  Finney’s  fervid  presentation  of 
the  all-embracing  morality  of  religion  may  find  here  the  same  essential 
thought  expressed  in  very  different  form.  Only  the  ignorant  and  un- 
steadfast  will  wrest  any  of  our  author’s  expressions  to  make  them  secu¬ 
larize  the  sacred  instead  of  hallowing  the  secular.  Christianity  will  not 
have  reached  its  goal  until  it  has  permeated  with  a  new  spirit  not  only 
business  and  politics,  but  also  art  and  practical  science  and  even  amuse¬ 
ments.  Preaching  and  public  worship  and  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
church  are  rightly  judged  by  what  they  contribute  to  social  progress.  It 
is  very  refreshing  to  follow  this  dean  of  the  Church  of  England  through 
his  vindication  in  the  last  lecture  of  freedom  in  church  organization. 

W.E.C.W. 


The  Social  Problem  :  Life  and  Work.  By  J.  A.  Hobson.  Pp.  x,  295. 
New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.  1901.  $2.00,  net. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Hobson,  the  Social  Question  resolves  itself  into  the 
following  problem  :  “  Given  a  number  of  human  beings,  with  a  certain 
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in  command  of  given  natural  resources,  how  can  they  best  utilize  these 
powers  for  the  attainment  of  the  most  complete  satisfaction?”  The  an¬ 
swer  is  a  distinctly  socialistic  one,  and  outlines  a  scheme  of  social  reform 
which  breaks  completely  with  the  individualism  of  orthodox  English 
economics.  In  his  earlier  works,  ”  The  Evolution  of  Mo<lern  Capital¬ 
ism,”  “John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer,”  and  “The  Economics  of  Distri¬ 
bution,”  Mr.  Hobson  had  .severely  criticised  the  weaknesses  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  system  of  production  and  the  unfair  character  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  but  in  his  latest  volume  he  has  shown  himself  so  radical  as  al¬ 
most  to  deserve  the  name  of  socialist. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  the  author  discusses  the  science  of  social 
progress,  and  pleads  for  a  new  and  broader  sociology.  Before  we  can 
deal  satisfactorily  with  the  Social  Question,  we  must  recast  our  theory  of 
s<^cial  science.  Political  economy,  as  at  present  taught,  neglects  the  es¬ 
sentially  organic  unity  of  society  ;  so  soon  as  it  attempts  to  go  behind 
the  objective  industrial  phenomena  and  inquire  into  human  motives  and 
human  welfare,  it  breaks  down.  As  a  “huckster  science,”  it  is  fairly 
successful,  but  we  cannot  consider  man  merely  as  a  commercial  being; 
we  must  deal  with  him  as  a  social,  moral,  ethical,  human  meml>er  of  a 
complex  society.  We  must  face  the  question,  too,  which  the  economist 
shirks,  as  to  what  “ought”  to  be,  as  well  as  what  “is.”  If,  then,  eco¬ 
nomics  is  to  answer  the  Social  Question,  it  must  broaden  its  scope  so  as 
to  include  all  the  conscious  activities  of  man. 

More  interesting  than  the  theoretic  discussion,  however,  is  the  second 
pait  of  the  book,  which  deals  with  the  art  of  social  progress.  The  rights 
of  private  property  are  shown  to  be  narrowly  limited  by  considerations 
of  social  utility  ;  the  utility  of  l>equest  or  inheritance  is  denied  ;  and  a 
leisured  class  is  held  to  l>e  wholly  undesirable.  The  extension  of  public 
ownership  and  enterprise  is  logically  advocated,  though  the  author  stops 
short  of  complete  land  nationalization.  In  this  connection  he  concludes, 
“  The  housing  problem  and  the  nationalization  of  railroads  are  the  most 
urgent  land  reforms,  becau.se  the  monopoly  of  space  is  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  monopolies.”  But  Mr.  Hobson  goes  furthe.st  in  his  attacks 
on  the  present  methods  of  distribution  of  wealth,  and  his  advocacy  of 
distribution  according  to  needs.  Such  a  scheme  involves  thoroughgoing 
communism,  and  short  of  this  Mr.  Hobson  will  probably  not  stop. 

What  lends  a  charm  and  a  value  to  all  Mr.  Hobson’s  writings  is  not  so 
much  the  originality  of  the  ideas,  as  the  clear  and  forcible  way  of  stating 
them,  the  freshness  of  his  point  of  view,  and  his  subtlety  of  analysis  and 
criticism.  There  is  nothing  dangerous  in  the  book,  and  it  may  even  be 
recommended  as  an  excellent  presentation  of  “  Humanitarian  Socialism.” 

E.L.B. 
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The  Ancient  Lowly  :  A  History  of  the  Ancient  Working  People.  Vol. 

II.  Origins  OF  Socialism.  By  C.  Osborne  Ward.  Pp.  716.  Wash¬ 
ington:  W.  H.  Lowdermilk  &  Co.  1901.  |2.oo. 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  Ward’s  book  without  a  feeling  of  growing  won¬ 
der,  for  it  is  a  remarkable  work.  The  author,  who  is  connected  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  is  of  undoubted  erudition,  and  has 
laboriously  collected  an  enormous  amount  of  scattered  material  bearing 
on  the  theme  of  the  present  volume.  But  it  is  so  confused,  so  undigest¬ 
ed,  so  unsifted,  presented  in  such  a  turgid  style  and  with  such  a  fiercely 
partisan  bias,  that  it  would  take  the  discriminating  patience  of  an  Egyp¬ 
tologist  to  weed  out  the  fact  from  the  fable.  The  bulky  volume  “  cen¬ 
ters  down  to  prove  that  the  thing  we  call  ‘  our  era  ’  originated  in  and 
was  no  other  than  a  vast  working  people’s  movement;  and  the  outcasts 
themselves  undertook,  by  a  desperate  effort,  having  for  a  short  time  for 
their  teacher  and  exponent  a  workingman  from  among  themselves  and 
a  carpenter  by  trade,  to  push  and  pry  the  socialism  of  the  original  fami¬ 
ly,  as  well  as  Solon’s  microcosm  of  the  secret  trade  union,  out  of  its  oc¬ 
cultism,  up  into  the  open  world.” 

Without  passing  further  judgment  on  the  book,  we  will  try  to  set 
forth  its  contents.  The  original  idea  of  socialism  was  based  on  the  fam¬ 
ily,  ruled  over  by  the  father,  and  having  a  common  table  and  common 
possessions.  But  the  father  turned  aristocrat,  converted  the  children  to 
slaves,  and  filled  the  earth  with  an  outcast  class.  Next,  to  remedy  this 
and  springing  from  it,  came  Solon’s  scheme.  This  was  to  enlarge  the 
family  microcosm  into  a  brotherhood  or  trade-union,  composed  of  all 
these  laboring  outcasts.  These  unions  were  organized  on  the  basis  of 
the  family,  with  a  common  table,  and  with  the  votive  franchise.  For 
hundreds  of  years  these  unions  flourished  and  extended  to  all  parts  of 
the  world— to  India,  Africa,  Great  Britain.  But  with  their  growth  came 
opposition;  the  aristocrats  feared  and  determined  to  crush  them.  That 
gigantic  scheme  for  the  destruction  of  the  poor,  the  Roman  conquests, 
was  deliberately  planned,  and  resulted  in  the  decimation  of  the  human 
race.  However,  the  principle  of  the  trade-union  could  not  Ije  crushed 
out;  they  only  became  more  secret.  When  Christianity  appeared,  its 
leader  himself  a  laborer,  it  used  the  organization  of  the  union  to  promul¬ 
gate  its  teachings.  ”  Go  forth  and  preach  the  Word  ”  really  means  ‘‘Go 
forth  and  preach  the  Work,”  that  is,  spread  the  gospel  of  socialism. 
The  oppression  of  the  early  Christians  was  directed  not  so  much  against 
the  religion  as  against  the  unions  which  professed  it.  However,  the 
*•  jealous  and  avaricious  church  ”  itself  proved  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
trade-union,  which  received  its  death  blow  in  an  edict  of  the  Council  of 
Laodicea,  in  a.d.  363,  forbidding  the  members  from  enjoying  their  com¬ 
mon  table.  “Out  of  its  maggot-breeding  cadaver  a  horrid  demidaemon 
grew  in  shape  of  the  mediaeval  guilds,  fit  mongrel  of  the  feudal  ages” 
tp.  200). 
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Comment  is  unnecessary.  One  can  correct  misstatement,  but  not  per* 
version  of  history.  Some  interesting  sidelights  are  thrown  on  various 
important  historical  events.  That  the  insurrection  of  the  gladiators  un¬ 
der  Spartacus  should  l>e  viewed  by  the  author  as  an  organized  strike  does 
not  surprise  us,  but  it  docs  seem  a  little  forced  to  regard  the  Exodus  of 
the  Jews  as  another  great  strike,  in  which  Aaron  and  Moses  figured  as 
(walking)  delegates  of  the  union.  If  these  ideas  appeal  to  our  readers, 
they  may  find  many  similar  suggestive  views  in  Mr.  Ward’s  book. 

A  BIBUOGRAPHY  of  MUNICIPAI.  PROBr.EMS  AND  CiTY  CONDITIONS. 

By  Robert  C.  Brooks.  Second  Edition.  Pp.  346.  New  York:  Re¬ 
form  Club.  1901. 

Samuel  Johnson  once  said,  “  Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a 
subject  ourselves,  or  we  know  where  we  can  find  information  upon  it. 
When  we  inquire  into  any  subject,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
know  what  Ixioks  have  treated  of  it.”  In  this  day  of  many  books, 
knowledge  of  the  second  kind  is  particularly  valuable,  and  it  is  this 
which  Dr.  Brooks's  comprehensive  bibliography  affords  us  in  its  special 
field.  The  aim  has  been  to  give  a  list  not  merely  of  the  best  literature 
on  municipal  problems,  but  to  make  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  all 
writings  on  the  subject.  It  is  an  ambitious  aim,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  fully  realized.  Certainly  no  one  who  is  interested  in  the  conditions 
in  our  cities,  political,  social,  or  economic,  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
guide.  It  may  Ije  recommended,  not  only  to  political  organizations, 
business  men,  and  reformers,  but  to  all  students  of  these  problems,  and 
especially  to  ministers  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  in  this  field. 

The  pre.sent  volume,  published  as  the  March  number  of  Municipal  Af¬ 
fairs^  is  the  second  edition,  and  has  grown  to  three  times  the  size  of  the 
first.  The  compiler  is  instructor  in  Economics  at  Cornell  University. 

E  L.B. 

A  Study  ok  Social  Morality.  By  W.  A.  Watt,  M. A.,  LL.B.,  D.Phil. 

Pp.  xiii,  293.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1901.  $2.00,  net. 

This  is  a  remarkably  suggestive  book.  ”  Ownership,  considered  in  its 
largest  sense,  may  be  regarded  as  the  means  by  which  a  man’s  personal¬ 
ity  is  extended  through  the  objects  of  the  outer  world’’  (p.  23).  “Crim¬ 
inal  punishment  ordinarily  acts  as  a  public  assertion  on  the  part  of  the 
State  against  a  man  who  is  not  wholly  dissociated  from  his  fellows” 
(p.  35).  “  Our  morality  must  be  toned  with  a  great  compassion,  if  it  is 

to  meet  the  needs  of  mankind”  (p.  75).  Speaking  of  the  dealings  of 
civilized  nations  with  primitive  peoples,  “  On  the  whole,  it  is  peculiarly 
true  in  this  relationship,  that  if  we  take  care  of  our  duties,  our  rights 
will  take  care  of  themselves  ”  (p.  128).  Family  life  must  not  be  praised 
*'•  at  the  expense  of  the  wider  moral  life.  It  is  rather  educative  than  ul- 
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timate  ”  (p.  156).  Speaking  of  the  moral  education  of  the  young,  he 
says:  “  We  must  supply  their  minds  with  something  better  than  the 
memory-image  of  a  stick.  The  fostering  of  moral  habits;  the  danger  of 
setting  up  as  final  a  truth  which  is  only  relative,  and  will  some  day  be 
found  wanting;  the  value  of  historical  examples  of  nobility  of  character 
and  of  similar  examples  from  the  humbler  sphere  of  unrecorded  life;  the 
risks  which  beset  effective  punishment;  the  difficulty  of  communicating 
the  necessary  knowledge  of  evil  without  overstepping  the  limits  of  pru¬ 
dence;  above  all,  the  necessity  of  awakening  interest  in  the  good  as  well 
as  respect  for  it,  of  rousing  the  intellect  and  imagination  to  play  their 
part,— these  and  many  other  points  increasingly  demand  study  *’  (p.  214). 
These  quotations,  taken  at  random,  show  the  quality  of  the  book.  Its 
most  frequent  appeal  is  to  “  common  sense  ”  and  to  that  which  is  “  rea¬ 
sonable.”  While  elaborating  no  system  of  ethical  theory,  it  shows  wide 
familiarity  with  the  countless  shades  of  interpretation  which  character¬ 
ize  the  field  of  ethical  literature,  and  gives  a  many-sided  view  of  ethical 
questions.  The  reader  who  complains  that  he  is  still  left  without  a  posi¬ 
tive  answer  to  most  of  these  questions  will  admit  that  he  is  furnished 
with  many  terse  texts  and  comprehensive  briefs  relating  to  every  prov¬ 
ince  of  morals.  The  whole  effect  is  to  broaden  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"morality,”  and  to  emphasize  caution  in  regard  to  extreme  views,  while 
not  in  the  least  weakening  the  force  of  moral  sanctions.  w.B.C.w. 

The  PHII.OSOPHY  OF  Leibniz.  By  Bertrand  Russei.1.,  M.A.,  Fel¬ 
low  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Pp.  xvii,  31 1.  Cambridge:  At 
the  University  Press. 

In  his  Preface  Mr.  Russell  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between 
those  treatments  of  past  systems  of  thought  which  concern  themselves 
primarily  with  the  outward  connections  or  relations  of  the  systems  and 
those  which  endeavor  to  enter  into  the  inner  life  of  the  systems  and  to 
estimate  their  present  value.  This  latter  method  Mr.  Russell  believes  to 
be  the  only  one  which  will  turn  the  history  of  philosophy  into  a  process 
of  philosophizing,  and  will  develop  a  critical  inquiring  spirit  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  great  systems  of  the  past.  In  his  application  of  the  critical 
method  to  the  system  of  Iveibniz,  Mr.  Russell  has  l)een  exceedingly  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  lays  bare  with  no  uncertain  hand  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  the  statesman-philosopher’s  thought.  The  inconsistencies  of 
Leibniz,  due  in  most  cases  to  what,  speaking  frankly,  we  must  call  a 
time  serving  .spirit,  are  carefully  separated  from  those  portions  of  his 
system  which  show  the  mind  of  a  master.  Had  Leibniz  l>een  less  care¬ 
ful  of  the  praises  of  princes  and  of  the  good-will  of  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ities,  he  would  have  l>een  counted  a  smaller  man  in  his  own,  and  a 
larger  one  in  our  day.  As  matters  stand,  the  critic  must  search  below 
the  too  often  rhetorical  fonn  of  Leibniz’s  utterances,  and  in  out-of-the- 
way  and  hidden  places,  for  the  might  of  the  master’s  thought.  And 
that  Leibniz  was  much  more  than  an  eclectic  and  mere  adjuster,  Mr. 
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Russell  has  made  decisively  evident.  That  such  a  result  has  Ijeen  gained 
only  after  painful  investigation  of  previously  hidden  sources  is  all  the 
more  to  the  author’s  credit.  The  student  of  Leibniz  is  furnished  with  a 
new  key  to  the  system,  and  abundance  of  assistance  is  given  each  inves¬ 
tigator  in  framing  his  own  opinion  of  it.  In  a  very  thorough  jind  criti¬ 
cal  manner,  Mr.  Russell  deals  with  the  system  of  Leibniz  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  heads:  I.  Leibniz’s  Premises;  2.  Necessary  Propositions  and  the 
Law  of  Contradiction;  3.  Contingent  Propositions  and  the  Law  of  Suffi¬ 
cient  Reason;  4.  The  Conception  of  Substance;  5.  The  Identity  of  In- 
discernibles  and  the  Law  of  Continuity,  Possibility,  and  Compossibility; 
6.  Why  did  Leibniz  believe  in  an  External  World  ?  7.  The  Philosophy 
of  Matter  (a)  as  the  Outcome  of  the  Principles  of  Dynamics;  8.  The  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Matter  (A)  as  explaining  Continuity  and  Extension;  9.  The 
Labyrinth  of  the  Continuum;  10.  The  Theory  of  Space  and  Time  and  its 
Relation  to  Monadism;  ii.  The  Nature  of  Monads  in  General;  12.  Soul 
and  Body;  13.  Confused  and  Unconscious  Perceptions;  14.  Leibniz’s 
Theory  of  Knowledge;  15.  Proofs  of  the  Existence  of  God;  16.  Leibniz’s 
Ethics.  In  an  appendix  of  95  pages,  to  which  an  index  is  attached,  Mr. 
Russell  presents  the  reader  with  extracts  from  Leibniz,  classified  accord¬ 
ing  to  subjects.  Mr.  Russell  has  also  been  exceedingly  careful  and  or¬ 
derly  with  his  references. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  of  first-class  value,  both  as  regards  its 
completeness  and  thoroughness  of  reference,  and  its  critical  estimate  of 
the  philosopher.  It  is  a  work  which  every  student  of  speculative  thought 
should  have  in  his  library,  and  for  the  English  student  of  Leibniz  it  is 
indispensable.  S.  P.  MacLennan. 


The  Nro-Peatonists.  By  Thomas  Whittaker.  Pp.  xiii,  231.  Cam¬ 
bridge:  At  the  University  Press.  1901. 

Students  of  the  history  of  Civilization  as  well  as  of  Philosophy  will 
welcome  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Whittaker’s  excellent  volume  upon  Neo- 
Platonism.  The  longer  one  studies  the  social,  political,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  movements  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Aristotle,  and 
prece<lent  to  the  rise  of  the  media;val  universities,  the  more  one  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  Neo- Platonism  as  the  agency  which  ga¬ 
thered  together  the  threads  of  life,  new  and  old,  and  in  the  years  follow¬ 
ing  the  third  century  of  our  era  formulated  them  in  an  original  and  sys¬ 
tematic  fashion.  That  Neo-Platonism  was  ultimately  used  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Christian  thought  is  not  to  its  discredit;  and  in  the  common 
thought  and  experience  of  to  day,  as  well  as  in  its  more  refined  and  spec¬ 
ulative  phases,  are  to  be  found  traces  often  very  marked  and  distinct  of 
the  last  accomplishment  of  Hellenic  thought.  Of  this  widespread  in¬ 
fluence  of  Neo-Platonism,  Mr.  Whittaker  makes  the  reader  fully  aware, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  outline:  Chapter  I.,  “  Gruico-Roman 
Civilization  in  its  Political  Development,”  lays  a  broad,  scholarly  foun- 
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dation;  Chapter  II.  advances  by  outlining  the  main  “Stages of  Greek 
Philosophy  ’’ ;  Chapter  III.  defines  more  clearly  the  relation  of  Neo- 
Platonism  to  the  predominating  interest  of  the  times  by  setting  forth  the 
“  Religious  Developments  in  Later  Antiquity  ’’ ;  Chapter  IV.  introduces 
the  reader  to  the  personalities  of  “  Plotinus  and  his  Nearest  Predeces¬ 
sors”  ;  Chapter  V.  deals  critically  and  systematically  with  the  “Philo¬ 
sophical  System  of  Plotinus”  as  contained  in  his  Psychology,  Metaphy¬ 
sics,  Cosmology,  Theology,  .(Esthetics,  Ethics.  Every  student  of  philos¬ 
ophy  will  thank  Mr.  Whittaker  for  the  care  with  which  he  has  woven 
the  various  statements  of  Plotinus  into  a  consistent  and  intelligible 
whole;  Chapter  VI.  deals  sympathetically  with  the  “  Mysticism  of  Plo¬ 
tinus  Chapter  VII.  deals  with  the  “Diffusion  of  Neo-Platonism”; 
Chapter  VIII.  investigates  the  “  Polemic  against  Christianity”;  Chap¬ 
ter  IX.  deals  with  the  later  “  Athenian  School  ”  ;  whereas  chapters  XI. 
and  XII.  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  “  Influence  of  Neo- Platonism  ” 
and  a  general  estimate  of  the  system.  S.P.M. 

I.sTRODUCTioN  TO  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Mary  WhiTon  Calkins,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  Wellesley  College.  Crown  8vo. 

Pp.  XV,  509.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1901. 

Teachers  of  Psychology  generally  will  welcome  Miss  Calkins’s  vol¬ 
ume.  Apart  from  James’s  smaller  work,  it  has  been  impossible,  hereto¬ 
fore,  to  obtain  a  text  for  general  classes  which  combines  interest  with 
efficiency.  Miss  Calkins’s  work  meets  the  need  exactly.  The  volume 
is  exceedingly  interesting  in  its  style,  and  its  wealth  of  illustration,  as 
well  as  its  simplicity  of  expression,  will  prove  a  boon  to  every  beginner. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  volume  is  scholarly  throughout.  Furthermore, 
while  Miss  Calkins  has  ever  an  opinion  of  her  own  upon  controverted 
points,  this  opinion  is  always  expressed  with  intelligent  regard  for  the 
opinions  of  others.  In  other  words,  the  author  appears  to  be  interested 
more  in  bringing  the  whole  fact  before  the  pupil,  than  in  enforcing  her 
own  point  of  view.  For  this  reason  the  pedagogical  value  of  the  book 
is  greatly  enhanced.  The  reader  has  his  mind  opened  to  the  richness 
and  complexity  of  various  mental  problems,  and  is  thereby  stimulated  to 
do  some  little  thinking  on  his  own  account.  There  are  many  points 
made  by  Miss  Calkins  which  will  certainly  lead  to  dispute.  As  one 
among  others,  I  would  here  note  her  identiflcation  of  interest  with  atten¬ 
tion.  And  .still  it  is  just  this  quality  of  constantly  challenging  us  which 
makes  one  of  the  strong  points  of  the  work.  Both  student  and  teacher 
need  to  l>e  saved  from  an  all-too-prevalent  tendency  toward  conscious  or 
unconscious  dogmatism.  The  Introduction  will  take  a  high  rank  among 
serious  and  scholarly  psychological  treatises.  At  the  same  time  it  is  one 
of  the  few  books  upon  Psychology  which  combine  interest  with  scholar- 
liness,  and  are  thereby  fitted  to  be  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

S.P.M. 
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The  Crime  of  Christendom;  or,  The  Eastern  Question  from  its  Ori* 
gin  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Daniee  SEEI.YE  Gregory,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Ex-President  Lake  Forest  University;  late  Managing  ^itor  “Stan¬ 
dard  Dictionary  ”  ;  Editor  Homilettc  Review;  author  of  “Christian 
Ethics,”  “  Key  to  the  Gospels,”  etc.  i2mo.  Pp.  xi,  330.  New  York: 
The  Abbey  Press.  1901. 

In  the  author’s  opinion,  the  crime  of  Christendom  is  England’s  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  which  has  resulted,  among 
other  things,  in  the  recent  horrible  massacres  in  Armenia.  By  England 
the  author  does  not  mean  the  English  people  in  general,  but  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  commercial  class,  who  have  deftly  maintained  the  control  of 
her  foreign  affairs  in  the  interest  of  their  own  material  profit,  and  in  the 
face  of  a  most  vigorous  protest  of  the  better  classes,  as  represented 
esjjecially  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  volume  is  full  in  its  details,  and  comprehensive  in  its  treatment 
of  the  subject,  showing  in  the  clearest  manner  how  England’s  insane 
jealousy  of  Russia  has  led  her  to  support,  in  the  Turkish  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  most  horrible  anomaly  and  monstrosity  that  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  world’s  history.  The  only  government  which  has  been  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  protect  the  Christians  within  the  limits  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
has  been  Russia.  But  the  Crimean  War  was  waged  to  tie  her  hands  and 
prevent  her  from  doing  it;  while  she  was  still  further  restricted  by  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  terms  that  were  enforced  upon  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  in 
1878. 

The  volume  is  written  with  great  clearness  and  force,  and  will  do  much 
to  help  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  conditions  in  the  East.  It  de¬ 
serves  a  wide  reading. 


The  French  RKvor.uTioN  and  Rkijgiou.s  Reform:  An  Account  of 
E^cclesiastical  Legislation  and  Its  Influence  on  Affairs  in  France  from 
1789  to  1804.  By  WiLi.iAM  Milugan  S1.0ANR,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Seth 
Low  Professor  of  History  in  Columbia  University.  Based  on  the 
Morse  Lectures  for  1900  Ijefore  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  8vo. 
Pp.  xxviii,  333.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1901.  $2.00,  net. 

So  intimately  connected  was  the  religious  condition  of  France  with  the 
events  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  whole  history  nnght  well  be  written 
from  a  religious  point  of  view.  Dr.  Sloane’s  volume,  while  not  pretend¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  this  result,  has  well-nigh  been  successful  in  doing  it, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  follow  out  the  influence  of  the  religious  forces  at 
work  without  giving  a  pretty  full  statement  of  the  main  events  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  world  during  that  tremendous  movement. 
The  volume  is  clearly  and  forcibly  written,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
students  of  the  period. 
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PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

A.  C.  ARfiSTRONQ  &  SON.  New  York. 

Ruling  Idea  of  Our  Lord.  (Christian  Study  Manuals.)  By  Chari.bs 
F.  D’Arcy,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Belfast,  author  of  “  Idealism  and  Theology.” 
i2mo.  Pp.  xix,  139.  $.60. 

EATON  &  riAINS.  New  York. 

Loiterings  in  Old  Fields.  Literary  Sketches.  By  James  B.  Ken¬ 
yon.  i2mo.  Pp.  250.  1 1. 00. 

Nature  and  Character  at  Granite  Bay.  By  Daniel  R.  Goodsell. 
Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xviii,  219.  I1.50. 

Unto  Heights  Heroic.  (A  Biblical  Interpretation.)  By  Gardner  S. 
Eldridge.  i2mo.  Pp.  186.  1.75. 

FOREION  niSSIONS  LIBRARY.  New  York. 

Philanthropy  in  Missions.  Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference 
Studies  I-V.  Pp.  68.  I.25. 

HOUOHTON.  MIFFLIN  &.  COMPANY.  Boston. 

The  Rational  Basis  of  Orthodoxy.  By  Albert  Weston  Moore, 
D.D.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  vii,  378.  I1.75,  net. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology.  Written  by  Many 
Hands  and  Edited  by  James  Mark  Baldwin.  In  Three  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  A— Laws  of  Thought.  Large  8vo.  Pp.  xxiv,  644.  $5.00. 

Via  Christi:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Missions.  By  Louise 
Manning  Hodgkins,  M.A.,  author  of  “  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  Authors.”  i2mo.  Pp.  xix,  251. 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION  AND  SABBATH-SCHOOL  WORK. 

Philadelphia. 

The  Many-Sided  Paul.  A  Study  of  the  Character  of  the  Great  Apos¬ 
tle  as  unfolded  in  The  Acts  and  the  Pauline  Epistles.  (Westminster 
Handbooks.)  By  George  Francis  GrkENE,  Minister  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Cranford,  New  Jersey.  121110.  Pp.  270.  ^5.75. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS.  New  York. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Peter  AND  St.  Jude.  (The  International  Critical  Commentary,)  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Bigg,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Fenny  Compton,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  ix,  353.  $2.50,  net. 
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Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  since  our  last  issue,  removes 
from  our  editorial  staff  a  most  valuable  member,  and  from  the  world  a 
patriotic,  noble,  generous,  and  highly  accomplished  citizen.  After  care¬ 
ful  business  training  in  his  younger  days,  Mr.  Holbrook  pursued  college 
and  theological  studies  in  Yale  University,  and,  after  lieing  ordained  to 
the  ministry,  filled  pastorates  in  Congregational  churches  in  Chicago, 
Ill. ,  and  Methuen,  Mass.  But  his  rare  capacity  for  business  led  him  to 
devote  the  most  of  his  years  to  the  prosecution  of  numerous  business 
enterprises  of  great  vulue  to  the  public,  while  he  satisfied  his  philanthro¬ 
pic  and  Christian  impulses  by  a  generous  devotion  to  the  public  interests 
in  promoting  the  purity  of  the  civil  service  and  in  securing  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Christian  principles  to  the  solution  of  the  intricate  relations  exist¬ 
ing  between  capital  and  labor.  In  1880  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  Frederick  Poole,  the  distinguished  librarian,  and  through  him 
kept  in  close  contact  with  all  the  great  literary  movements  of  the  times. 
Mr.  Holbrook’s  connection  urith  the  B1BI.10THECA  Sacra  was  a  labor  of 
love,  and  served  both  to  put  it  upon  a  substantial  business  footing  and  to 
commend  it  by  his  wise  contributions  to  a  larger  public  than  it  had  be¬ 
fore  reached.  His  death  occurred  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  while  over¬ 
whelmed  with  cares  of  various  successful  enterprises  whose  management 
had  been  thrust  upon  him.  In  theology  he  had  the  conservatism  which 
comes  from  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  and  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  nature  and  wants  of  the  human  race. 
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